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in materials handling, your crane must be keeping over-all crane costs at a minimum. 
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FOR OVER 60 YEARS 





Single-part sling with spliced loop ends 


Grommet sling with seized loop ends 


2-leg hook bridle sling yy 
é 


8-port braided 4-leg 
hook bridle sling 


Single-part sling with plate clamp 
at? 


8-part braided sling 
with sliding choker hook 


BETHLEHEM SLINGS 
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YOU BET WE MAKE THEM! 


All kinds, too—single-rope, grommet, and braided types for 
every industrial use. They’re made of highest-quality Bethle- 
hem wire rope ... Purple Strand (improved plow) grade... 
by craftsmen with years of experience in this exacting work. 

Let’s emphasize that last—years of experience. It’s important. 
For, in addition to quality rope, a sling needs truly expert 
workmanship. It can be made successfully only by highly- 
trained men who know every last detail of the job. 

You'll find Bethlehem slings a thoroughly trustworthy 
product. If you’re one of the many, many customers who 
already buy them, we don’t have to tell you. But you'll be glad 
to know that today’s Bethlehem slings are the very finest 
we've ever put on the market. 

They are available with a large variety of end fittings, such 
as sockets, spliced loops, thimbles, hooks, rings, links, etc. 
Whatever you need in slings and fittings, we have. Always 
think Bethlehem—ask for Bethlehem—when ordering new 
supplies of these products. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Kditorial 


Labor’s Choice 


ae aoe Labor Day has a special significance to labor leaders. We say 
leaders because there are and there can be more leaders in that field. 
Next Monday should be a testimonial to labor’s gains. But it also ought 
to be an inventory-taking pause too. 

Labor and its chieftains stand between statism and enlightened free 
enterprise. It is they who will finally determine if the United States is 
to retain the world’s highest standard of living and its most humane 
outlook. 

What labor does or doesn’t do in the next decade will decide which 
way this country goes. Its choice is dynamite. There is little time to waste. 
The decision must be made soon. 

Instead of chest thumping over what labor ought to get and what it 
has gotten, its leaders should take a look at industrial history. The 
Reuthers, the Lewises, the Greens and even the Murrays should review 
the 1890’s and the early 1900’s. 

One always pays for excesses. There is no way out. If the one respon- 
sible doesn’t pay through the nose those who come after him will. The 
early builders of our present industrial system did a good job. But some 
got too big for their pants. They forgot the human element. They forgot, 
or never knew, there was a public. They misused power in a lot of ways. 
They laid the groundwork for trouble. 

Managers of industry in the late 20’s and the 30’s started paying the 
piper for all management’s earlier excesses—real and fancied. They are 
still paying for them by taxes, interference, controls, governmental nebbi- 
ness and political threats. Today’s management are not the people who 
originally sowed the seed for all this anti-business feeling among the 
public and the government. But they have to take the guff. 

Labor now runs to mamma to get help on wage matters that it cannot 
settle with management. Production has been controlled by labor. And 
often business has gotten it in the neck because government has supported 
labor. But there comes a time when obligations have to be paid. Labor’s 
excesses must be paid off the same as those of the early industrialists. 

Labor is feeling its oats now. It often acts like the old business barons. 
It glories in its power. That is its blind spot. As sure as the sun sets the 
government sometime will come around with its bill. 

The bill will be the same dose for labor as was dealt out to business— 
maybe worse. Then we will be well on our road: to statism. Government 
will be so far into business and labor unions that it will “need” to control 
both. 

Now is the time for labor to take stock. Now is the time to realize that 
management and labor ought to settle their differences without govern- 
ment interference. Business is ready. The choice is up to labor LEADERS 
of today. 
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Rugged, dependable Delco motors . . . built 





Don’t let dollars 
slip through your fingers! 





You hear the same story everywhere. Manage- 


ment has laid down the law: “Get the price 
down per unit. Cut costs. Take out every 
penny you can.” 

That’s a sound policy today, as competition 
gets keener. BUT ... it can lead to waste and 
= increased costs—lose dollars for every penny 









Li saved—if it is applied indiscriminately to 


the way production men want their motors 
built . . . are the lowest cost insurance you 
can buy to keep production rolling, eliminate 
machine down-time caused by motor failure. 
Don’t sacrifice other savings by taking a 
chance on over-age or under-built motors. 
Let Delco Motors help you reduce costs by 

















production machines and motors. raising production efficiency. 


HERE’S THE ‘“‘WORK-HORSE’’ 
OF YOUR PRODUCTION LINE 


Size up for yourself the extra care and features that 
go into Delco Motors for extra performance. 


® Positioned Bearings ® Positive Lubrication 


® Delcote Coil Insulation ® Dynamically-Balanced 


Rotor and Shaft Assembly 
® Corrosive-Resistant 


Cast Iron Frame ® Water-Tight Conduit Box 


Call or write Delco Products, Dayton, Ohio 


or our nearest sales office. 


DELCO MOTORS 


DELCO PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT e¢ HARTFORD, CONN. 
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METHODS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 


@ The day when the great Labrador iron ore find will be exploited 
is getting a little closer. U.S. Steel and Bethlehem are inter- 
ested. Within the past few weeks engineers of four smaller steel 
firms inspected the find where 325 million tons of 59-pct ore were 
proven in the last year. Another steel company also had a party in 
the area. However, no papers have been signed yet which might per- 
mit a start on the $200 million program needed to get out the ore. 


@ Government decontrol of tin will not result in any immediate 
price change. It will be some time before private imports of high 
grade metal start coming into the country. And for some time the 


British Ministry of Supply wiil be in a position to control the 
market at its present level. 


m@ Makers of galvanized sheets are worried about loss of markets to 
aluminum which captured a nice share of the farm business during the 
extreme steel shortage. There is still no sign that galvanized 
sheets will be plentiful soon, though new galvanizing lines have 
come in recently. Automobile industry pressure for flat-rolled 
products keeps galvanized tight. 


B Consensus in Washington now is that the freight absorption bill 
may not become law during this session of Congress, even with amend- 
ments. The big obstacle to its passage has been inability of Senate 
and House to agree on its final form. 


wm For several months U. S. Steel had a topnotch railroad man 
working on its Venezuelan ore strike. He made a study to determine 
cost and feasibility of running a line from Ceres Bolivar, a virtual 
mountain of 69-pct iron ore, to the delta on the coast. Flash 
floods that rise 3 ft in as many hours will be a construction 
hazard. The project may be 5 years or more away. 


Bm Quenching of air hardening tool steels up to 2-in. thick is now 
being done by means of forced convection of a cooled protective 
atmosphere. This bright hardening is done in a new furnace which 
consists of the preheat, high heat and quench zones, all built into 
a single L-shaped unit. 


wm While the steel industry put on a fine presentation before the 
fact-finding board it does not follow that all steel men agreed on 
all of the procedure. Smaller companies would rather have had a 
separate hearing. Some officials of larger companies were not in 
favor of the attack on the principle of the board and on the Presi- 
dent; many others felt that this was the time to speak up. In 


short, there was more independence of action than the industry is 
generally credited with. 


m The Military has done a little experimenting with powdered 
aluminum as an aircraft fuel. The theory is that it might be 23 
times as effective as an equal amount of gasoline and could double 
or quadruple the range of jet planes. 


@ Steel people do not expect the price structure to break wide 
open soon——at least not until the ingot rate goes lower than it did 
in July, when the average was about 71 pct of capacity. But no one 
will bet on anything——up or down-——until the labor problem is 
thoroughly cleared up. 


wm Makers of waterworks equipment have an eye on the long-range 
possibilities of the California market. The area is looking for 
more water to sustain the industries that must be developed to 
support a larger population. 
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PRODUCTS 


REFRIGERATION 
TUBE 


COPPER WATER 
TUBE 


S.P.S. PIPE 
CAPILATOR 


Re icin emplilary tube 
ye ~_— used for restriction 
| f. ~ WOLVERINE 
i OIL BURNER TUBE 
A.G.A. TUBE 
CONDENSER TUBE 





The next time you need seamless, non-te EABRICATED 
finned or fabricated—buy Wolverine tube and be sure. TUBULAR PARTS 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
'NCORPORATEO 
le ee a 2 a 


1441 CENTRAL AVENUE . DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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Scrap Stages Year's Biggest Gain 


¥ HE steel industry has just amazed itself by 
making at least 600,000 tons more steel in 
August than its most optimistic executives 
thought possible. The pickup has now carried 
on too long to be called a flash in the pan, strike- 
hedging or any of the other labels that were 
tacked onto it a month ago. Buyer fear of a 
steel tieup certainly played a part in boosting 
steel order backlogs. But much of the business 
now on steel mill books represents a return to 
normal buying patterns. 

During the past week several top steel execu- 
tives privately admitted that they were wrong 
in laying the upswing entirely to strike fears. 
They can’t be blamed for a bad guess—they based 
it on customer pessimism. Buyer gloom was so 
heavy in June that many steel executives could 
see nothing better than a 75-pct operating rate 
for August. In Pittsburgh they were talking 
about a 70-pct rate for the industry based on can- 
cellations and just plain lack of orders. Smaller 
steel firms were either in the red ink or approach- 
ing it so fast that they freely predicted they 
would buy it by the gallon. 


Strike Would Wreck Steel Revival 

A strike in steel, dttos or coal could wreck the 
forecast but if they can all be avoided steel’s 
prospects look good. October promises to repeat 
its hormal seasonal strength. In the past week 
or so several steel market forecasters have put 
their crying towels in storage, figuring that they 
won't need them for some time. 

Steelmaking scrap prices shot up again this 
week although steel mills have not yet come into 
the open market for big tonnages. However, 
their bids on industrial lists are up sharply and 
many a broker is losing several dollars a ton to 
cover old lower-priced orders. THE IRON AGE 
steel scrap composite moved up again this week 
to $23.33 per gross ton, $1.41 above last week’s 
figure, for the biggest jump of the year. 

Some 4 months ago steel sales officials felt that 
it would be September before anyone could tell 
how important inventory cuts were in the buying 
collapse that began this spring. Now they have 
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Sheet Steel Quotas May Return W238 IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS & 





their answer. They played a big part—though 
not all of it. The appliance business had hit the 
skids and freight car building was headed for an 
open switch; construction jobs were being de- 
ferred, refinery programs had been practically 
completed and the people who made things out of 
mechanical tubing were shutting down right and 
left. 


Appliance Output Continues To Gain 


Some of these lines have now picked up enough 
to stimulate overall steel demand. Appliance 
production continues to improve across the board 
and Detroiters don’t look for a drop in auto- 
motive steel demand until November. Farm 
equipment makers expect a good fourth quarter 
and a nice volume next year at 5 to 7 pet below 
current levels. Construction has picked up so 
sharply that some mills are now a month behind 
on delivery of structural shapes. Mechanical 
tubing sales are better but there is no chance of 
a return to 1948 levels. However, railroad steel 
went through an open switch and it will be some 
time before the wreckage can be cleared. 

Allocations are due if cold-rolled sheets, now 
on at least a 2-month delivery basis, get any 
tighter. Some mills never got away from a cus- 
tomer quota system to assure fair distribution 
though it was not needed for several months. 
They are watching it now to see that shipment 
promises don’t get out of hand. Galvanized 
sheets are still on a quota basis and are getting 
tighter due in part to the Federal corn storage 
program. Some corn cribs, scheduled for com- 
pletion before the fall harvest, will not be ready 
on time. Major mills are now just about booked 
through December on galvanized sheets. 


Steelmaking Rate Rises 1.5 Points 

Continuing a trend unchecked for 9 weeks in 
a row, steel ingot operations for this week were 
scheduled at 86.5 pet of rated capacity. This . 
is a gain of 1.5 points over last week and is 24.5 
points better than the low point reached during 
the July Fourth week.., 
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Longitudinal 
NO. forming; cross- 
crimping of ends; 
imprinting and 
consecutive numbering | 
of each panel 


These various operations are performed in a single pass 
through this Yoder roll forming machine. The imprinting 
and numbering device is mounted between two roll stands 
and is chain-driven from the regular transmission turning 
the rolls, as shown in inset at left. 


A great diversity of other operations can be performed 
on Yoder roll forming machines, often without added labor 
cost or reduction of the normal output which is upwards 
of 30,000 feet per 8-hour day, with only one operator 
and a helper. 


Thus different metals can be joined or combined; paper, 
felt or rubber inserted; adhesives or viscous fluids injected; 


ENGINEERING 


ODER 


MANUFACTURING 


ROLL FORMING, TUBE 
SLITTING MACHINERY 


Examples of Economies Effected 


by combining different operations in a 
Yoder Roll-forming production line 


the strip can simultaneously be embossed, notched, 
perforated, coiled, curved, welded, seamed, etc., and 
finally cut to length—all automatically. 


The Yoder engineering staff is at your service in figur- 
ing out how best to meet your regular or special needs, 
in respect to both machines and tooling, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


84-page Book of Information on Roll Forming sent on request. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5510 Walworth Ave. e¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MILL AND 


41 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP e COILING e SLITTING ¢ FORMING ¢ EMBOSSING e CURVING © WELDING e CUTTING-OFF 
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HRol MAJOR ADVANGE 


IN HARDENING HIGH SPEED STEEL since the introduction of atmosphere! 


Now ... for the first time a// the capabilities of atmosphere 
treating are fully realized. After three years of research, SEND US A SAMPLE 


and more than a year of carefully guarded production ; 
testing in three installations in large industrial centers, OF YOUR PRODUCT 

this new process is available. It offers many advantages in We will treat it and display it at 
production economies and increased tool life. the National Metal Show, Cleveland, 


IT COMPLETELY ELIMINATES seen en rare 
. . cracking of tools due to quenching strains process will be demonstrated. See 
. removing scale by sandblasting or grinding the Lindberg Display—Booth No. 1509. 
. drastic dimensional changes during processing © Parts will be cotumed fo yeo 
. washing quench oil from work immediately after the show. 


. carburization and decarburization troubles aa 


LINDBERG ENGINEERING COMPANY 2452 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


LINDBERG A FURNACES 
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W. M. KELLEY, vice-president in 
charge of operations, Republic 
Steel Corp. 


Earl M. Richards is the new vice- 
president in charge of planning and 
development at REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORP., Cleveland, having previously 
risen to the post of vice-president in 
charge of operations. He entered 
the corporation shortly after its or- 
ganization as chief industrial en- 
gineer. W. M. Kelley has been elected 
to succeed Earl M. Richards as vice- 
president in charge of operations at 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. Mr. 
Kelley has for the past four years 
directed the manufacturing divisions 
of the corporation. He joined Repub- 
lic in 1936 as works manager of the 
Youngstown plant of the subsidiary 
Truscon Steel Co. Peter Robertson 
has become assistant vice-president in 
charge of operations in the manu- 
facturing divisions of REPUBLIC 
STEEL CORP., Cleveland. He was 
formerly works manager of the 
Youngstown plant of Truscon Steel 
Co., a Republic subsidiary. 
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EARL M. RICHARDS, vice-president 
in charge of planning & develop- 
ment, Republic Steel Corp. 


Richard Harte was recently elected 
a director of NATIONAL STEEL 
CORP., Pittsburgh. He is president 
of Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. and a director 
of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and of 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co. 


Stanley J. Retzlaff has rejoined 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Milwaukee, as mana- 
ger of sales to machinery manufac- 
turers, After progressing to the 
post of director of trade relations at 
Allis-Chalmers, Mr. Retzlaff left to 
become vice-president of Industrial 
Mills Inc., in 1948. 


Elden T. Davis has been appointed 
comptroller and assistant secretary 
of CLEVELAND CHAIN & MFG. 
CO., Cleveland, and its associated 
concerns. 









PETER ROBERTSON, assistant vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Cameron Baird has been elected 
chairman of the board of the BUF- 
FALO PIPE & FOUNDRY CORP. 
Buffalo. His brother, William C. 
Baird, succeeds him as president and 
will also continue to discharge his 
previous duties as treasurer. 


Robert N. Page has been made as- 
sistant director of public relations of 
REYNOLDS METALS CO., Louis- 
ville, where he had edited the em- 
ployee publication since 1946. S. L. 
Manning has been appointed by the 
company as assistant product mana- 
ger for their wire, rod, bar, structur- 
als and cable division. 


S. Ray Wallace has been trans- 
ferred to the Special Products Divi- 
sion of U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY 
CO., Burlington, N. J. He acted as 
sales engineer, Special Machinery 
Division, until his recent promotion. 
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GEORGE PERRAULT, JR., sales 
manager, Rolling Mill Division, 
E. W. Bliss Co. 


George Perrault, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Rolling 
Mill Division of E. W. BLISS CO., 
Salem, Ohio. Mr. Perrault was for- 
merly sales and advertising manager 
of the Salem Engineering Co. 


K. D. Busbee is southwestern dis- 
trict representative of OLIVER IRON 
& STBEL CORP., Pittsburgh, pole 
line sales division. Mr. Busbee will 
make his headquarters at Dallas, and 
will report to the corporation’s south- 
ern sales headquarters at Birming- 
ham. 


Earl Roberts is made sales engin- 
eer with the Memphis Branch of 
BLACK & DECKER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Towson, Md. Mr. 
Roberts has previously been with the 
Service Department. David Rolston 
has joined Black & Decker as Home- 
Utility Sales representative in the 
Philadelphia territory. 
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W. A. BROWN, JR., vice-president 
and general manager, Liquid Car- 
bonic Corp. 


W. A. Brown, Jr., is now vice- 
president and general manager of 
LIQUID CARBONIC CORP., Chicago. 
He served previously as vice-presi- 
dent of the Compressed Gas Division 
at New York. 


R. A. Emmett, Jr. has been made 
special assistant to the general man- 
ager and J. Doyle Hamacher has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Equipment Manufacturing Plant, DE- 
TREX CORP., Detroit. George W. 
Pew will head the newly created 
Process Engineering Department. D. 
E. Williard is manager of industrial 
cleaning equipment and _ chemical 
sales for the Central Region of the 
United States. W. H. Webb has been 
placed in charge of the alkali emul- 
sion phases of sales, service and con- 
sultation for that region. Alan 
Harris, who has done field develop- 
ment work in cleaning compounds, 
will serve the metal industry in the 
Detroit area. 


Howard B. Downs has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager at 
SOLVENTOL CHEMICAL PROD- 
UCTS, Detroit. He had served as 
advertising director of the firm. 


William Townsen, long associated 
with PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE 
METALLIC TUBING CO., Philadel- 
phia, as sales manager, has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


M. G. Holmes has been elected 
treasurer of CHICAGO MALLE- 
ABLE CASTING CO. and Allied 
Steel Castings Co., Chicago. 





E. T. WARREN, vice-president, Tata 
Inc. at New York 


E. T. Warren has been appointed 
vice-president of TATA INC., New 
York City. Mr. Warren has recently 
returned from India, where he was 
assistant general superintendent of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. at 
Jamshedpur. 


Fred T. Miller and R. A. Stumm, 
Jr. have been elected vice-presidents 
of ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS 
CORP., Burbank, Calif. Mr. Miller, 
previously the firm’s general sales 
manager, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
and sales. Mr. Stumm, previously 
assistant to the president, has been 
made vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. 


Frank Ross, national manager of 
lubrication for E. F. HOUGHTON & 
CO., Philadelphia, has been named to 
the newly-created post of assistant 
to the vice-president, Sales. A. C. 
Smith, former assistant to the East- 
ern Sales manager, has been promot- 
ed to the newly created post of sales 
co-ordinator for the two eastern sec- 
tions, North and South. Orum R. 
Kerst will head the North section, 
and J. R. Clendenning will direct the 
South section. 


Walter H. Rothschild has been ap- 
pointed by THE STANLEY WORKS, 
New Britain, Conn., as export rep- 
resentative. 


George Roberts, former assistant 
sales manager for the BIRMING- 
HAM TANK CO., Birmingham, has 
become sales manager. 


Turn to Page 108 
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Get these extra advantages of | 
Extended Spindle Face design 


EXCLUSIVE IN BROWN & SHARPE 
3 AND 5 H.P. UNIVERSAL 
AND PLAIN MILLING MACHINES 








FIVE important milling advantages, results of 
the Extended Spindle Face design, are 

illustrated on the opposite page. Each represents 
a distinct saving in time, in manpower, in 

cutter costs, or in equipment. All offer exclu- 
sive, timely ways to boost the efficiency of 
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your milling operations. 
These advantages are “extras”, over and 
above the other well-known advantages of the 
Brown & Sharpe 3 and 5 Horsepower 
Machines— maximum power for cutting (three 
advantageously-placed driving motors avoid loss of 
power within machine) ... an excellent choice of feeds 
in a range where most of the work is done (table feeds arranged with 14 out of 18 
under 10” a minute) ... feed rates uniform in all directions, assuring identical surface 
finish on those jobs requiring vertical and longitudinal feeds. 
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Get all the facts about these machines and see where they can help you to improve 
your milling operations. Write for bulletins on the 3 and 5 Horsepower Universal and 
Plain Milling Machines. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I., U. S. A. 


CAPACITIES The 3 Horsepower No. 2 Universal and Plain Machines have a longitudinal feed of 28”, 
transverse feed of 10” and vertical feed of 15”. The 5 Horsepower No. 2 Machines have 
the same capacities except for a 161” vertical feed. 


BROWN & 
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Rigidly controlled and tested dur- 
ing manufacture ... and produced 
from the finest lime and coke avail- 
able, “National Carbide” (meeting 
all Federal Specifications) assures 
every customer an exceptionally 
high acetylene yield per pound of 
carbide — a minimum 414 cu. ft. 
This high quality, plus careful 
adherence to a special packaging 
technique accounts for “National's” 
wide acceptance as the Carbide pro- 
ducing maximum acetylene produc- 
tion... at lowest operating cost. 

Also, and of vital importance to 
you, no matter where your plant is 
located, “National Carbide” can be 
obtained in any quantity from a 
nearby Airco office, authorized 
dealer, or warehouse. 

For more information about this 
top-grade product, write your name 


and address on the margin below, 
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and send it to your nearest Airco 
office or authorized dealer for a 
copy of Catalog 30. 


* * * 


Air Reduction supplies Oxygen, 
Acetylene and other industrial 
gases... Carbide... and a complete 
line of gas cutting machines, gas 
welding apparatus and supplies, 
plus are welders, electrodes and 
accessories. Ask us about anything 
pertaining to gas welding and cut- 
ting, and are welding . . . we'll be 
glad to help you. 


Airco’s 300 pound 
(double rated — 600 cu. 
ft. per hr.) and 500 
pound (double rated —| 
1,000 cu. ft. per hr.) 
stationary acetylene 
generators are suitable 
for operating all types © 
of welding or cutting 
torches. 

Automatic in prin-— 
ciple, these generators 
feature hot galvanized 
shells — inside and out, 
with all welded seams. 

Operating parts have 
been reduced to a mini- 
mum — and are easily 
accessible for inspection or repair. 

Also included as standard equipment are 
“protectomotor filters” to entrap suspended 
lime, and prevent clogging acetylene pipe 
lines, regulators and torches. 


The Airco Type “P” 
portable actylene gen- 
erator is designed and 
constructed for effi- 
ciency, convenience, 
dependable and low- 
cost operation .. . and 
requires little attention 
other than draining and 
refilling with carbide 
and fresh water. Other 
features include: 
—Quick, easy 
charging 
—“‘Air Lift” principle 
of water circulation 
—Glass viewing 
window in carbide 
hopper 
—Simple and conveniently located 
controls 
—Large-size sludge agitator and valve 
for complete and fast sludge removal. 


Made in three sizes, each approved for 
double-rated operation: 15-lb. size, 30 cu. 
ft. per hr.; 30-lb. size, 60 cu. ft. per hr.; 
and 50-lb. size, 100 cu. ft. per hr. 


All Airco generators conform 
with the specifications of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Factory 
Mutual. 


—|— 
iRco) AIR REDUCTION. 
= Offices in Principal Cities 
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Federation of British Industries urges more production and 


fewer controls . . . July steel output slipped sharply in 


Belgium and Luxembourg. . . Export orders slow up. 


London—The Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries, representing all 
manufacturers, has just issued a 
statement on the economic crisis. 
It declares bluntly that there can 
be no escape from the hard logic 
that the standards of living of the 
British people, including social ser- 
vices, must be cut according to the 
cloth they can make from now on. 

The “vast and menacing” in- 
crease in State expenditure, says 
the federation, is the basic infla- 
tionary influence in the British 
economy. It bears most heavily 
upon production costs. It is also 
one of the most serious handicaps 
to the future of British trade and 
to the living standards and employ- 
ment of the people. 

What the federation has to say 
about the need for increased pro- 
ductivity underlines the exhorta- 
tions of ministers. To that extent 
it should please the government. 
Its hard-hitting on State expendi- 
ture won’t prove so popular. Pub- 
lication of the report has already 
been described in sections of the 
left-wing press as stick waving by 
big business. 

The federation is gravely con- 
cerned at the inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the economic situation. Now 
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that we have passed from the sell- 
ers’ market, the dangers of living 
beyond one’s means, with its corol- 
lary of high and crippling taxation, 
will be felt. 


Urges More Production 

Britain must pay her way. This 
depends on productive industry, 
supported by the trading and other 
services that earn invisible exports. 
Therefore, there is the strongest 
necessity to give every encourage- 
ment to it. 

In the competitive conditions 
which are more and more to be ex- 
pected it is essential that every 
help be given to reducing costs of 
exports. This means that taxa- 
tion, and therefore government ex- 
penditure, must come down. 

At present the tax collector takes 
40¢ out of every dollar that the na- 
tion produces. Profits are taxed 
even more heavily than this, and 
no opportunity is left to create ade- 
quate reserves. 


Controls Could Be Lifted 
“It is litthe wonder if companies 
or individuals——feel little induce- 
ment to take risks which the situa- 
tion demands. High taxation is a 
direct cause of high costs. It also 
means that the rigidity of the plan- 
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ning of our economic life should be 
relaxed. 

“Controls have undoubtedly been 
reduced in number. But more could 
be abandoned. Price mechanism 
will, as it has in the past, apply the 
necessary correctives. The spur of 
competition is still the most ef- 
fective aid to efficiency. It means, 
too, that we must face the fact that 
as a nation we must work harder 
without increasing costs of produc- 
tion.” 


Everyone engaged in industry 
must strain every rferve to cheapen 
methods of production, to abandon 
restrictive practices and to adopt 
all possible aids to increased pro- 
ductivity. The federation says this 
is a program that will demand ef- 
fort and sacrifice from all. But 
that no solution can be found with- 
out it. 


Steel Output Drops Sharply 


In Belgium and Luxembourg 


Brussels —- The sharp drop of 
steel output in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg in July was partly the result 
of seasonal factors, including holi- 
days. But the fall has been much 
sharper than expected. 

Preliminary figures indicate that 
total production of the two coun- 
tries amounted to 472,293 metric 
tons (Belgium 285,000 and Luxem- 
bourg 187,983) in July. This com- 
pares with a monthly average of 
579,000 tons for both countries dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the year 
and a peak of 670,000 tons in 
March. In both countries the de- 
clining trend seems well established 
and latest reports give no hope for 

Turn to Page 158 
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Two views of a steel mill table roll body cast of 
: Meehanite Metal by the Shenango-Penn Centrifugal 
‘ process, assuring exceptional life. Note exterior and 
interior machining. Shenango-Penn facilities include 
\ modern equipment for economical machine work of 
virtually every type and to any stage to best meet 

your particular needs. 


SHENANGO -PENN 


¢ CENTRIFUGAL 2. 


CASTINGS 


Maybe you can profit by steel mill experience 


HIS conveyor roll is going to save a steel mill 

some money. Because it is a Shenango-Penn 
sentrifugal casting of Meehanite Metal, it will hold 
up longer than an ordinary roll... won’t need re- 
placement nearly so soon! That’s good economy, 
don’t you think? 


Fundamentally that’s why Shenango-Penn is 
producing symmetrical, annular and tubular parts, 
large and small, ferrous and non-ferrous, for 
many services in many industries. The Shenango- 
Penn centrifugal casting process results in more 
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uniform, pressure-dense parts with finer grain, 
greater strength, superior wear resistance and 
freedom from sand inclusions and blow holes. 
Metal for metal, dollar for dollar, they do a better 
job. It pays! 

As always, we welcome the chance to give you 
further evidence, specific facts, as to why it will pay 
you to specify Shenango-Penn. Send for a free bul- 
letin on our ferrous or non-ferrous made-to-order 
centrifugal. castings or on our centrifugally cast 
bronze bushing stock in standard sizes. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


577 West Third Street + Dover, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALL BRONZES « MONEL METAL 
NI-RESIST - MEEHANITE METAL 
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MACHINE TOOL 





High Spots 


SALES, INQUIRIES 


AND PRODUCTION 


Cleveland—This week more than 
one sales executive was voicing the 
opinion that the machine tool busi- 
ness, apart from a moderate pick- 
up this fall, will be nothing to 
write home about for some months 
to come. 

A mid-western machine tool 
company sales executive put it 
like this—“‘It seems to me when 
you look at it carefully, the ma- 
chine tool industry is in for a 
period of quiet business. And for 
the long pull, the trend is down.” 

The machine tool industry is 
greatly expanded, which is no 
news to anybody. But the postwar 
expansion of the industries using 
large numbers of machine tools 
is over. Therefore, many machine 
tool builders have the problem of 
making a profit on substantially 
lower volume in expanded plants. 


Replacement Not In Sight 

The obvious panacea for the 
machine tool industry’s problems 
is a large scale replacement pro- 
gram by its customers. This is not 
in sight at present. 

A negative factor in any long 
term appraisal is war surplus ma- 
chine tools. Many of these are 
reposing for the time being in 
JANMAT, some are still on lease, 
and some are in the hands of 












Machine tool executives say that 
outlook is not good .. . Big orders 


for replacement not in sight. 


dealers, who, bought them for pea- 
nuts. This surplus will probably 
be with the industry for the next 
10 years. 

A machine tool company checked 
up recently and found, on the 
basis of sales reported, that about 
225 of their machines were sold 
during the first 6 months of 1949. 
Dealers sold about 150 of these 
used machines. The rest were re- 
ported as coming from government 
surplus. 


Buys JANMAT Tools 
In the same period, the company 
sold about 250 new machines. But 















curing the 6-month period ti 
company quoted on a job tha 
looked to be a nice piece of bys). 
ness only to have the compan 
quoted fill its requirements fro, 
the JANMAT reserve. 

The used machine total during 
the 6-month period is only th 
number reported. The actual nun. 
ber sold is probably higher. 











Sells War Surplas Tools 


Machine tool sales and auction; 
are still rather numerous, 4). 
though fewer than during the wil; 
and woolly heyday of WAA. Wha 
seems to be under way is a second 
liquidation of war surplus ma. 
chine tools. This may come at , 
time even less convenient for the 
machine tool builders than the 
first. 








New order volume was at low 
ebb in most market areas this 
week. In the east one company 
reported August as the worst 
month yet—even lower than July. 
Another company laid off 500 
workers and will remain closed 
for an additional 2 weeks. Prac- 
tically everywhere else, the an- 
ticipated fall pickup was being 
pushed back to the end of Sep- 
tember. 





Post-Mortem on July 


A post-mortem on July machine 
tool orders and shipments reveal: 
the rather bleak effect of plant va- 
cation periods. Orders and ship- 
ments dropped to new postwar 
lows in July. 

According to a preliminary re 
port by National Machine Too! 
Builders Assn., July shipments 
cropped to an index figure of 60.8 
from 79 in June and 62.4 in July. 
1948. New orders declined to 4 
from 53.6 in June and 74 in July, 
1948, 

NMTBA’s index is based o 
average annual shipments for 194 
through 1947. 

Ratio of unfilled orders to ship 
ments for July was 4.4 to 1, com 
pared to 3.5 to 1 in June and 5.! 
to lin July, 1948. Foreign orders, 
which are included in the nev 
order total, dropped to an index 
of 14.2 from 15.7 in June, but up 
slightly from an index of 13.3 in 
July, 1948. 
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ympany . .. large holes which heretofore had to be 

worst , laboriously machined ‘‘a-chip-at-a-time.”’ 

n July, = ' 

fF 500 j MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hole Saws have strength to 
closed : : withstand the terrific peripheral strains of heavy duty opera- 
Prac- : tion in lathes, drill presses or portable power tools. They have 

he an- — ll a high speed steel cutting edge which is electrically welded 
being — . to a tough, alloy steel body, high speed steel pilot drills, 


f Sep i ie ie a heavy hexagonal shanked arbors and sufficient set for deep 
* drilling. They are self-aligning, as the larger diameter saws 

float on their arbors and are driven by double drive pins. They 

will saw round holes accurately in any machineable material. 


MARVEL High Speed-Edge Hole Saws come in 35 sizes, 
from 54” to 44%”. They are carried in stock by leading indus- 
trial distributors. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Distribution Transformers 


Bulletin TU-180 contains de- 
scriptive listing of various distri- 
bution transformers. Included are 
sections on engineering data and in- 
stallation and operation instruc- 
tions. Wagner Electric Corp. For 
more information check No. 1 on 
the postcard. 


Materials Handling 


Materials handling equipment for 
use with lift trucks is featured in 
bulletin No. 600. Described are 
lift truck platforms, tote boxes and 
pans, pallets and special design 
equipment. Powell Pressed Steel 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 2 on the postcard. 


Silicone Greases 

Bulletins No. D-5 and D-6 give 
properties, performance and uses 
of heat stable, oxidation resistant 
silicone lubricants. Included are 
instructions for lubricating open 
and shielded bearings of electric 
motors. Dow Corning Corp. For 
more information, check No. 3 on 
the postcard. 


Safety Equipment 

Safety clothing and equipment 
for every type of industrial worker 
are described in catalog No. 50. 
Listed are respirators, blankets, 
clothing, body guards, safety belts, 
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USE THIS POST CARD 


New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


stretchers, first aid kits, safety 
lamps, and fire extinguishers. 
Safety Clothing & Equipment Co. 
For more information, check No. 4 
on the posteard. 


Lead Anodes 


Bulletin No. 804 describes cor- 
rugated lead anodes, which have 
greater surface area which results 
in increased plating efficiency. 
Anodes are V-shaped with knife 
edges. Belke Mfg. Co. For more 
information, check No. 5 on the 
postcard, 


Paving Breaker 

Bulletin describes paving breaker 
and tells how line air pressure is 
utilized to lift the 80 lb class 
breaker and to free stuck steels. 
Le Roi Co. For more information, 
check No. 6 on the postcard. 


Corrosion Resistance 


Corrosion resistance of stainless, 
monel and niekel castings are cov- 
ered in a comprehensive data sheet 
for materials engineers in selection 
of alloys for known corrosive 





agents and conditions. Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 7 on the post- 
card. 


Enelosed Motors 


Bulletin describes line of enclosed 
electric motors and contains dis- 
cussion of temperature effects. 
Features include asbestos protected 
windings, drip-proof housing, novel 
lubrication system, normalized cast- 
ings, cyclone ventilation, centricast 
rotor, and annealed laminations 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. For 
more information, check No. 8 on 
the postcard. 


Heavy Equipment 

Construction and industrial equip- 
ment—new, used and _ rebuilt—is 
listed in catalog which also de- 
scribes services and shop facilities 
available. W. T. Walsh Equipmen' 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 9 on the postcard. 


Sheet and Plate 


Corrosion resisting sheet and 
plate of a new low carbon, aus 
tenitic stainless steel is described 

Turn to Page 112 
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Four typical machine shops report 


“LONGER TOOL LIFE”’ 
“BETTER FINISH” 


WITH NEW 


“FASTER OPERATION” 


CASE HISTORY #1 


CASE HISTORY #3 
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J&L FREE-CUTTING E STEEL 


CASE HISTORY #2 


— 


CASE HISTORY #4 
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Four typical examples, taken from 100 case histories, show superior machinability of J&L “E” Steel. 


For 4 years before ““E” Steel was 
publicly announced, this new, free- 
cutting bessemer screw stock was 
tried by independent machine shops 
throughout the metal-working 
industry. 


; More than 6,100 tons were tested 
in over 100 applications! 


Here are quotations from 4 typical 
case histories: 


CASE HISTORY #1 “. . . tool life in- 
creased 100% at normal speeds . . . better 
finish . . . shop people liked it.’’ 


CASE HISTORY #2 “. . 
creased up to 200% .. 


. tool life in- 


. uniformity of finish 


remained constant . . . considerably in- 
creased speeds without sacrifice to finish."’ 


CASE HISTORY #3 “. . . tool life in- 
creased two to four times . . . we were able 
to tap 1” full internal pipe thread, almost 
impossible on regular material." 


CASE HISTORY #4 “.. . new steel ma- 
chines very well . . . finish excellent... 
tool life increased .. . 5 to 10% better 
production.” 


You too can get greater economies 
in your machining operations with 
new J&L free-cutting “E”’ Steel. 
“E” Steel is available in three grades: 
E-15, E-23 and E-33, each within 


the composition limits of the stand- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL niga 


* STEEL 1S QUALITY-CONTROLLED FROM OUR OWN MINES THROUGH THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


id tember 1, 1949 


ard bessemer screw steels and with 
similar tensile properties. All stand- 
ard sizes and shapes are available. 
For further information write for 
your copy of our new booklet: 
“J&L ‘E’ Steel.” 


| Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
| 403 Jones & Laughlin Building 

| Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

| 


| Please send me a copy of “J&L ‘E’ Steel.” 


| Name 


Address _ 















PRODUCTION IDEAS 


motors. The new control is in- 
tended for use on whirley, revolver, 
gantry and overhead cranes. It pro- 
vides power hoisting and dynamic 
lowering. The change is inherent in 
the control and is independent of 
the operator or any particular con- 
trol device. When decelerating the 
speed is reduced automatically be- 
fore the solenoid brake sets. Both 
overshoot and down drift are elimi- 
nated. General Electric Co. For 
more information, check No. 21 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Gear Finisher 

Spur or helical gears and involute 
splines from zero to 18 or 24 in. 
diam and up to 15 in. face width 
can be handled on a high produc- 
tion crossed-axis rotary gear fin- 
isher. The entire operation is auto- 
matic once the machine is set up 
for a given gear type and the gear 


Continued 


Drawing Press 

A 75 pet increase in production 
of automobile roof stampings is 
said to be achieved with a new 


high-speed triple action drawing 
press. The press can use dies up to 
200 in. long, and will draw 24 in. 
deep. Drawing speed is 70 fpm 
and the press operates at the rate 
of six strokes per min. The plunger 
slide is in the bed and travels up- 
ward when making the draw, per- 
mitting the stamping to come out of 
the die right side up. Smaller 
presses for drawing outer and in- 


socket wrenches and six handle 
and attachments for ¥ in. driy 
and a 20% x 11% x 9 in. tool che» 
with three trays. Plomb Tool ¢ 
For more information, check \, 


24 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Manufacturing Machine 


Fast precision cutting of soli 
materials can be performed on ; 
new semi-automatic hydraulical) 
controlled machine tool through , 
repetitive production cycle cop. 
trolled by the operator. Called th 
DoAll Contour-matic, the machiy 
employs an endless band of teet| 
to slice through the material rm 
moving it in sections. It has a 2%. 
in. throat and 12-in. thicknes 
capacity. Dial control of hydraulid 
power is used in operating the m 
chine, that has an infinitely vari 
ble and stepless speed range fror 
40 to 10,000 fpm. Variable hydra 
lic feeding pressure up to 100 Ibi 
provided. Computation of co 
blade velocity, feeding pressure ani 
type of blade to be used is shown o 
a job selector. In feeding materi 
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ner car door panels will operate at 
16 strokes per min. Sheet steel can 
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has been loaded between centers. 
Gears may be shaved by underpass, 
transverse, or traverpass methods. 
Wide face and narrower gears can 
be curve-shaved while being fin- 
ished with any of the three meth- 
ods. All controls are located at the 
front of the machine. Faster cut- 
ting is possible because of a rapid 
approach feed in the machine cycle, 
and automatic in-and-return feed. 
A special interchangeable cutter 
head provides for finishing internal 
gears. Operation can be performed 
by unskilled or semi-skilled work- 
men. Michigan Tool Co. For more 
information, check No. 22 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 
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be automatically unwound from the 
coil and fed into the door presses, 
which in. turn, will simultaneously 
blank and draw. Subsequent oper- 
ations can also be mechanized. 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. For more in- 
formation, check No. 23 on the post- 
card on p. 35. 


Tool Set 

For industrial maintenance, pro- 
viding tools for trouble-shooting 
and reducing time in breakdowns, 
a 68-piece Proto master tool set in- 
cludes nine feeler gages and a hold- 
er; four punches and a chisel in a 
flexible kit; seven combination box 
and open end wrenches with %% to 
%4 in. openings, in a kit; four tap- 
pet wrenches in a kit; seven socket 
wrenches and six handles and at- 
tachments for % in. drive; 19 


into the saw band, pressure and 
speed of table travel are controlled 
by the operator through a hydraulit 
control valve and pressure dial it- 
dicator. Built-in equalizing factors 
provide for adjustments that are 
interrelated. The work table tilts 
45° to right and 10° to left which 
permits compound beveling operé 
tions. It is positioned 39 in. above 
the floor to minimize operator fx 
tigue. An automatic flash weldef 
located on the machine joins say 
bands 1% to 2 in. wide.. This weldé 
has a blade shear, grinding, wheel 
and annealing controls. Band fit 
Turn to Page 113 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Reuther makes strong statements as Ford strike date 
draws near ... Unique operating features of Chryslers' 


new Disc Brake . . . Brake to be shown in September. 





Detroit Negotiations between 
Ford and UAW continued last 
week, minus Mr. Reuther’s per- 
sonal attendance, but accomplished 
nothing important. Ford Motor ap- 
pears adamant on its refusal to 
consider UAW demands. Ford has 
taken the position that should they 
offer anything it would only con- 
stitute a basis for further bargain- 
ing which in view of a strike vote 
and the strike deadline is an 
empty gesture. Mr. Reuther in ad- 
dressing 4000 Ford Motor em- 
ployees over 60 years old last week 
made some strong statements. He 
took the position of “we get pen- 
sions or else.” When the next con- 
tract is signed with Ford, Mr. 
Reuther told the oldsters, “you 
guys can know exactly to the week 
when you will be able to retire.” 

Compromise in offers of settle- 
ment appear remote. A compro- 





mise on the strike date is also re- 
mote as Michigan State law makes 
no provision by which the union 
and the company can agree to ex- 
tend the strike deadline. Legally, 
if UAW doesn’t strike on or before 
Sept. 13, another vote must be tak- 
en and won before the union can 
walk out at Ford, 

Those who have been watching 
the New York steel hearings for 
an indication of the results of the 
fourth round labor demands are 
now diverting part of their time 
to watching Detroit as there is a 
faint chance Mr. Reuther may 
reach his deadline before the steel 
case is settled. 


Voted for Walkout 

Chrysler workers voted 90 pct 
in favor of a walkout last week 
in a union-conducted poll. Strike 
action, however, in this case can- 
not take place without going 
through the processes of a strike 
labor mediation board which in 
Ford’s case has already been done. 
Meanwhile, the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported on the 
Consumer Price Index used for 
quarterly adjustments of wages 
by GMC. 

The BLS Index came out 168.5 
for July 15 and did not change 
enough to effect any revision in 
wages for the quarter beginning 
Sept. 1. 


Chrysler's New Brake To 
Be Shown Publicly in Fall 


When Chrysler announced thei 
new disc-type brake 2 weeks ag 
~a lot of things stopped. Firs 
was the conjecture about whe 
the industry would come throug! 
with such a brake and second, an 
further development program 0 
ordinary brakes until the Chrysi 
self-energizing and self-adjusti 
product could be studied by othe 
manufacturers. Last week in thi 
column the major characteristic 
of new brakes was discussed. 










Although disc brakes as su 
are not new, they are new on autt 
mobiles and Chrysler’s origin 
approach to design is unique. Ty 
hydraulic cylinders mounted | 
the inner pressure plate do nt 
push the brake against the how: 
ing as might be expected. The bh 
draulic cylinders merely rota! 
the aluminum discs, and in so dt 
ing the discs climb outwa! 
against the housings. This clim> 
ing action is due to six balls tra 
eling in ramps of 35° pressure 2! 
gle machined into the inside sw 
face equidistant around the pre’ 
sure ring. To provide variable !* 
tio of braking effect between fro! 
and rear wheels, 1% in. diam ¢y’ 
inders are used on the front brak 
and 1 in. diam cylinders are us¢ 
on the rear brakes. The cast iro 
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WHEELABRATOR 


cleans 600 tons of forgings 
and saves *7,163.60 












at the MONDIE FORGE CO., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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cu. ft. capacity) advantages of Airless Wheelabrator blast 
gram 0 cleaning even though your tonnage is 
Chrysi 


a 50 tons a month small. The Mondie Forge Company, Inc., 
ad justin, PRODUCTION | 50 tons a mon cleans only a part of their production, 







































































ee athe amounting to about 600 tons a year. Yet 
a Tumbling $7.38 ow $5.50 per ton ‘ they have saved $7,163.60 a year since 
oe ton. Outside cleaning they installed two Wheelabrator Tum- 
cveristid $20.00 por tom blasts in 1946, each having a 244 cubic 
ussed. . a foot capacity. Before that time, forgings 
as sui SAVING Versus pane ay . + + $14.48 were cleaned in a tumbling mill and by 
ron aute IN nt per ton: Versus outside job cleaners. Shipping deadlines 
origin: SL SAVINGS PER YEAR $7,1 63.60 were missed, cleaning and handling costs 
que. Ty were excessive, cleaning standards were 
snted *.\ _ poor, the tumbling process was too slow 
i = and rejects were too high. 
the hous The Wheelabrator Tumblasts have paid their cost over and over again as they corrected 
The bh these faults with their fast, thorough cleaning. 
y rota Whether your cleaning operation is | r small, there is a Wheelabrator Machine 
in so de that will handle your job right. Thien y the story’s always the same: WHEELA- 
outwal BRATOR PAYS ITS WAY BY REDUGENG BLAST CLEANING COSTS. 
is clim) 
alls tra’ 
ssure al 
side su 
the pre 
‘iable rr 
ven fro! New, informative book gives com- 
, plete, concise information on all 
liam cy: phases of airless blast cleaning. 
rt brake Write today for Catalog No. 74-A. 
are use! 
cast iro 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF AIRLESS BLAST EQUIPMENT 
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brake housing, which provides two 
machined flat braking surfaces for 
the two aluminum pressure plates 
is assembled in two halves. These 
are bolted together at their circum- 
ference, and the wheel is bolted to 
the outer housing. 


Teo Be Shown in September 

The public will get its first look 
at the new brake on the Chrysler 
Crown Imperial model which will 
come in September. Like most 
brakes there is little to see from 
the outside but when the sales- 
man in the showroom points to it 
the customer will notice a differ- 
ent looking flange finned cast iron 
housing. Inside are two 12 in. 
diam circular aluminum discs in- 
stead of the usual brake shoes. 
When applied these annular discs 
each having six segments of liting 
cyclewelded to the aluminum, push 
out against both the inner and 
outer housing. 

Such design overcomes the two 
major problems of wheel brake 
design, Chrysler engineers claim. 
One impertant advantage of the 
new brake is the elimination of 
fade, which is a decrease in co- 
efficient of friction of the brake 
lining due-to an increase in tem- 
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Automotive News and Opinions (Continued) 


perature. The other disadvantage 
overcome is loss of reserve, which 
is the greater pedal travel re- 
quired to obtain braking effect 
when the drum expands away 
from the lining due to an increase 
in temperature. Fade is practically 
eliminated because of the greater 
lining area and the improved cool- 
ing characteristics of the disc de- 
sign. Braking reserve is greater 
because the critical distortion of 
the brake housing is across its 
width parallel to its axis rather 
than along its diameter. Expansion 
of the brake housing away from 
the lining in the new brake is neg- 
ligible because the distance across 
the housing is only about one 
fourth of the diametral distance. 


Brake is Self Energizing 
Self-energization of the new 
brake is obtained by utilizing the 
friction forces which tend to ro- 
tate the pressure plates in the di- 
rection of housing rotation. When 
contact is established between the 
two pressure plate linings and the 
brake housing the rotating motion 
of the housing tends to drag the 
pressure plates around with it. 
During forward motion of the car 
the inner plate is held rigid and 


ETCHING: Ford Motor Co. 
engineers have a new 
way to study metallic 
structures. The new 
method is called cathod- 
ic vacuum etching. The 
metal is placed in a par- 
tial vacuum containing 
argon gas. A charge of 
12,000 volts of electricity 
is applied. This creates 
argon ions which bom- 
bard the metal's surface, 
knocking off minute par- 
ticles and bringing out 
the true structure of the 
metal with improved de- 
tail and clarity. 


q* 


may become standard equipment. 





only the outer plate is free to ro. 
tate a slight amount. Therefore, 
when the brakes are applied the 
resulting additional ferward move. 
ment of the outer plate with re. 
spect to the inner plate forces the 
steel balls higher on their ramps 
to provide greater contact pres. 
sure between linings and the hous. 
ing. Thus, some of the energy due 
to the forward motion of the car 
is used to increase the braking 
effect. In reverse the outer pres. 
sure plate becomes a fixed plate 
on the rear wheels and self-ener-. 
gization is provided by the move- 
ment of the inner plate when it 
contacts the housing. 


Auto Accessory Business 
Gaged by Public Acceptance 


In 1948 the whole replacement 
parts segment of the auto indus- 
try did a $2.6 billion business. 
Today it is estimated that 1949 
auto replacement parts business 
will total about $2. billion. In 
1941 the replacement parts sales 
amounted to $800 million. Al- 
though no breakdowns are avail- 
able a large chunk of this business 
in each of the years was accounted 
for by sales of accessories. 

In the last 3 years the accessory 
market has been too tainted to 
serve as a guide as to what the 
buying public wanted. However, 
the present market conditions 
have returned this segment of auto 
industry to normal and the acces- 
sories are again becoming the 
front line sounding board in gag- 
ing public acceptance as to what 
should or should not be considered 
standard automobile equipment. 

The definition of accessories 
changes constantly. What was an 
extra or an accessory a few years 
ago is now standard equipment in 
many cases. State laws in the past 
have demanded that certain items 
which started as accessories or 
extras be used on all cars licensed 
in that particular state. Safety 
glass, which was first sold as an 


‘extra,;‘is the best example. Today 


directional signals are. fast becom- 
ing so popular that they too soon 
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changes in practice, in relative 
price or in availability, particu- 
larly if charcoal or acceptable 
grades of coal chars could be pro- 
duced, or even “super cokes” from 






Pacific Northwest expects to 






need from 1 to 11/2 million tons 


of industrial carbon by 1960, asi yoeeree —po4 Sas: 
Digest of Far West It is assumed that if electrodes 

without coal and oil resource. were manufactured in the Pacific 
industrial Activity Northwest one-third of the instal- 


lation might be of the Soderberg 
self-baking type and further that 
electrodes will consist of a mix- 
ture of 85 pct calcined petroleum 
coke and 15 pect pitch binder. 
Whether carbon is required as a 
reducing agent or for electrode 
manufacture, in the Pacific North- 

west it must be in a form which — 
provides high fixed carbon, low BR auiy 
ash and low volatile content. Fur- 





te Portland, Ore. — Sizeable cur- 

. rent and probably multiplied fu- 
ture requirements for industrial 
~J carbon in the coal- and petroleum- 
sparse Pacific Northwest are sum- 
marized in an authoritative sur- 
vey-report by Ivan Bloch, 
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ly consultant, to the Pacific North- thermore the ash must be within 
-= west Field Committee, U. S. Dept. generally low tolerances for phos- 
«>: of the Interior, just issued. This phorus and sulphur, and fre- 
Ly. present and potential market, with quently low in silica and alumina. 
+) its attendant problems and limita- ’ Its physical characteristics may 
ve tion, is one to raise eyebrows and be of a porous, brittle and hard 
~ cause further searching and material as calcined petroleum 





scratching study. coke or in the form of soft coal 
Lu Electroprocess industries, par- os tar pitch. x may have low 
z ticularly aluminum, are expanding neato " e ae ee 

: . ; . ave a low 
rapidly in this area and require : taken f eres 5 es rr — 

1 industries in the area as of 1960, reactivity index if used for elec- 
with various adjustments for tech- trodes. Generally it need not have 
nological change and trend, and high physical strength. 
comes up with the following car- 


large quantities of carbon as a 
raw material, entering into chemi- 
cal and metallurgical processes 


and for the manufacture of elec- 


, ce bon requirements as of that date: Not Enough Coke Material 

trodes. Current Pacific Northwest bid Aside from its relatively high 
consumpti of ¢ ‘ : ee i -alei -oke 
. imption of coke and coke soli 600,0nbebe nee tens inie ae price, calcined petroleum coke 
ro for industrial purposes is Gehe ait cake seems to possess the most desir- tip ¢ 
ound to be somewhere between breeze 273,000-548,000 tons per year , : isti = 
100,000 and 150.000 tons mee Soft coal pitch 188,000-273,000 tons per year able all around characteristics and a ve 

new & www tons per year. Hard coal is the exclusive carbonaceous body lieall 
In addition there is current con- pitch 33,000 tons per year - 


material currently utilized by the 
aluminum industry for electrodes. 
Aluminum reduction requires by 


ked | 


sumption of petroleum coke for Charcoal 18,000- 54,000 tons per year ly . 
r 


aluminum reduction of about 160,- Estimates Serve as Goals 
000 tons per year and an addi- 








; These estimates are admitted as far the most restrictive specifica- 
tional 40,000 tons of both hard and goals, to make certain that limita- tions for its carbon, with at least 
soft coal-tar pitch. tions in supplies of carbon do not 98 pet fixed carbon content, less 

Mr. Bloch has carefully analy- become a restrictive factor on Pa- than 0.5 pct moisture, volatiles and 
sed and estimated the Pacific cific Northwest industrial expan- ash, and electrical resistivity of 
Northwest production and power sion. Moreover they could be 0.003 omhs per cu in. 
requirement for electro-chemical subject to shift based on any Of the 100,000 tons of coke and 
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Hydraulic push pointers are optional. 
Automatic wedge type grip-buggy for single and multiple 
draw with quick change feature. 


trode Hydraulic or pneumatic throw-off arm. 
orth- Hi-speed automatic grip-return with slow pull-in feature. McKay open throat bar 
rhich Steel construction throughout. : shear features the air oper- 
ya Constant or variable speed drive. ated pinch rolls (optional) 
on Built for single or multiple draw. . 
on, ae Hold-down gag for square 
ithin cutting. 
. Dumping type gauge table 
(optional). 
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. Heavy mill type construc- 
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tip control of tool speeds 5. Pre-set length of carriage 
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bn variation of feed control. 7, Cutting head fully encloses 
lically operated grips. splash proof case. 


ked grip and feed (work is 8. Hydraulic and coolant tanks in 
ly gripped before feed be- gral with base. Sight gages indi- 
cate fluid level. 
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coke breeze shipped into the Pa- 
cific Northwest for industrial pur- 
poses in 1947 almost all came from 
Utah, Colorado and British Colum- 
bia. A war-born coke plant at 
Tacoma with rated capacity at 75,- 
000 tons per year has never been 
successfully operated and has 
been offered for sale without bid- 
der by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. Petroleum coke has been 
available as a by-product of pe- 
troleum refining, principally from 
southern California with some 
from Wyoming and Texas. 


Pollution Board Wants Action 
Los Angeles—With the smaller 
gray iron foundries still debating 
their fate (THE IRON AGE, Aug. 
18, 1949, p. 50), the sharpened 
fangs of the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Board struck at Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Steel Co. as it asked for 171% 
months to install antismog equip- 
ment valued at $400,000 on its 
three openhearth furnaces. Al- 
though the board took no imme- 
diate action, it indicated that it 
will insist on quicker installation. 
Bethlehem-Pacific pointed out, 
as have the gray iron foundrymen, 
that nowhere else in the nation are 
the laws so stringent and new 
equipment must be developed to 
meet requirements. The $400,000 


WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 












equipment will include electric pre- 
cipitators to trap precipitate mat- 
ter in waste gases from the fur- 
naces. It will take nearly 6 months 
for design and placing contract, 
then 12 months for delivery and in- 
stallation. 


Awarded Cracking Unit Contract 


Salt Lake City—Contract for a 
multi-million dollar catalytic 
cracking unit has been awarded 
to the Bechtel Corp. of San Fran- 
cisco by the Salt Lake Refining 
Co., subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
California. The new unit, a 
Houdriflow Process cracker will 
be part of a $10 million expansion 
of facilities of the Salt Lake Re- 
finery to process crude oil from 
Rangely, Colo. The new unit will 
be started and completed next 
year. 


Adds Hot Dip Galvanizing 


Seattle — Large scale hot dip 
galvanizing of cans, pails, buckets 
and household wares is being car- 
ried out by Northwest Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. at Kent, Wash. Items are 
manufactured of black iron and 
dipped in molten zinc. This is said 
to be the first application of this 
process in the Pacific Northwest 
to household wares. 


WESTERN STEEL: Under-driven, detached-type vertical edger installed on the entry 
side of the four-high reversing mill that serves as a rougher in the converted plate 
mill of Geneva Steel Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. The edger assists in maintaining 
width uniformity and conditions slab edges in the production of both plates and 
hot-rolled breakdowns for coils. 
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Skilled Labor Surpluses 
May Result from Navy Cutbacks 


Los Angeles — Labor surpluses 
in such skilled fields as boiler- 
making, welding, riveting, metal- 
working and similar fields appears 
certain in the Los Angeles area 
during the next year as a result 
of drastic Navy cutbacks among 
civilian workers. 

Striking harder in this area 
than anywhere in the country, the 
Navy announced last week that it 
will close the big war built Navy 
shipyard on Terminal Island re- 
leasing 5400 of its 5800 employees. 
Other resulting cutbacks will in- 
crease the total slashed from gov- 
ernment payrolls to 6000 and will 
knock off about $2 million from 
the monthly income of the area. 

In addition to creating a new 
surplus among workers in heavy 
industry, the closing of the ship- 
yard emphasized again a problem 
for all facilities on Terminal Is- 
land—the gradual sinking of the 
island, now at a rate of 10 to 15 
in a year. The cost of protective 
bulkheads would be $4,500,000 or 
more. Money toward this has been 
appropriated by Congress. Ford, 
which has its southern California 
assembly plant on the edge of the 
island, already has spent consid- 
erable on diking up the area. 


The shipyard layoffs are to be 
spread over a period of a year. 
About 1500 men previously had 
been cut from the payroll during 
the last 6 months. 

If the cutback had to come in 
southern California, it probably 
was better in the Los Angeles area 
than in San Diego, the other possi- 
bility, where the Navy is the 
“number one” industry. Many of 
the ships now based at Los An- 
geles probably will operate from 
San Diego and San Fraacisco. 


Steelworkers Return to Work 


Seattle—Upon receiving a 12¢ 
an hr wage increase retroactive 
from July 16, 1948, 200 CIO stee!- 
workers returned to the Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills after an &1- 
day strike. 
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When you do tt with 


MULTIPRESS™ 
- you dou for LEGG 


There may be a cost-cutting tip here for you, even if 
your production jobs vary widely from those at right. 
For these typical case records are simply more proof 
that, for an amazing range of jobs in nearly every 
industry, Multipress is the most efficient, production- 
speeding, low-cost answer available. 


The reason for this is the way Multipress applies the 
oil-smooth accuracy of modern hydraulic power. Its 
advanced valving and design permit safe, easy oper- 
ation at high production speeds, plus space-saving 
compactness, and ready adjustability to an extremely 
wide range of production needs. Some of these ad- 
vantages are due to complex engineering details, but 
their effect is easily seen in results obtained on hun- 
dreds of production lines. 


Multipress is available in a complete range of frame 
sizes, in capacities from 1 to 35 tons. A choice of 
widely interchangeable controls, operating features, 
accessories and attachments makes it easy to tailor 
these standard units to your exact needs—at low cost. 
Let us send you further details. Write today. 


you SCM owe MOWE 


. .. Showing Multipress in action on many 
types of production lines? Your inquiry is invited. 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 


1158 Dublin Road Columbus 16, Ohio 


With harmonic stock feed accessory, the Multipress at left processes 
up to 50,000 parts per hour through — drawing or punching die. 

or faster, safer, better 
FORCING, SLOTTING, 
ASSEMBLING, CRIMPING, 
STAKING, RIVETING, 
TRIMMING and scores of 
other production tasks, 
Multipress is your cost- 
cutting answer! 





USING 
is in the Eating 


CRIMPING 


214 Times Old Rate! Accurate 
power control of Multipress hy 

ends breakage of ceramic in- (JP RE: Ss 
sulators as thin metal electrode 
tubes are crimped on. Also 
increases production 150%. 
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PRESSING, CRIMPING, RIVETING 


Rejects Slashed. A dozen Multipress units bring 
new speed and economy to several different 
operations in the assembly of automobile door 
locks. User likes quiet, safe, low-cost operation. 












DEFLECTING 


Costs Cut 86%. In thread- jews 
deflecting operation on & 
special hex nuts, Multi- 
press eliminates problem 
of off-size parts, speeds 
production, permits 
quicker: tool-changes for 
different nut sizes. 
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STAKING, CRIMPING, PRESSING 


Production Doubled. Better control of ram 
action and pressure cuts rejects, lowers cost 
and speeds production, reports leading radio 
maker who uses Multipress several ways. 
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Federal Trade Commission's plea for additional funds 


for new investigations not allowed ... Basing point 


legislation shows no signs of making any headway. 


Washington—The Federal Trade 
Commission’s hopes for additionai 
funds with which to pry further 
into business practices have been 
dashed on the rocks. Originally, 
FTC had asked for almost $800,000 
in new funds to investigate alleged 
restriction of production, collusive 
geographic pricing formulas and 
other business practices which FTC 
feels restrict competition. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget cut out this 
amount and Congress, in approving 
an appropriation of $3.65 million 
for the fiscal year 1950, upheld the 
Bureau. 

Based on past experience, no 
great loss will be entailed by this 
slight clipping of the Commission’s 
wings. Practically all of the FTC 
reports on business practices are 
based on published material, are 
generally several years old, and are 
designed to beat the drum for some 
point in the Commission’s peculiar 
economic philosophy. 

The Commission’s recent report 
on the concentration of productive 
facilities, covering the year 1947, is 
an excellent example. The principal 
conclusion that can be drawn from 
this report is that there are a num- 
ber of very large industries and 
firms, a still larger number of mod- 
erate-sized industries and firms, 
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and a big batch of smailer ones. 

Irom the standpoint of timing, 
however, FTC did quite well with 
this latest effort which contains 
little that is new. FTC hopes that 
this report will help to prod the 
Senate into acting on the House- 
approved bill which gives FTC the 
power to block the purchase by 
corporations of the physical assets 
of competitors if such purchase 
would substantially lessen competi- 
tion. This amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act has been a prime FTC ob- 
jective for several decades. The 
law now bars acquisition of stock 
only. 


Admits Possibility for Errors 
The report uses net capital assets 
as the measure of concentration. 
The entire document is carefully 
hedged so as to indicate that FTC 
does not claim it is an absolute 
measure. Stating that “the figures 
are no more than estimates,” FTC 
admits the possibility of errors 
from such things as inclusion in one 
industry of assets engaged in an- 
other. It is pointed out, however, 
that such errors “probably do not 
exceed a few percentage points on 
either side of the figures given.” 
Based in large part on published 
financial data, the report states that 
46 pct of the total net capital assets 


of all manufacturing corporations 
in 1947 was concentrated in the 113 
largest manufacturers. These firms, 
each with assets in excess of $100,- 
000,000, owned $16,093,000,000 of 
net capital assets. 

Included in the extreme concen- 
tration group in which 60 pet con- 
trol is reached by three or fewer 
companies are the following indus- 
tries, (with pet of control): Alu- 
minum, 100; tin cans and other tin- 
ware, 95.3; copper smelting and 
refining, 88.5; plumbing equipment 
and supplies, 71.3; office machinery, 
69.5; motor vehicles, 68.7; and 
farm machinery, 66.6. In the high 
concentration group (those in 
which 60 pet control is attained by 
five or six companies) the following 
industries are included: Primary 
steel, 63.4; industrial chemicals, 
62.7; and aircraft and parts, 60.4. 
Electrical machinery with 60.1 pet 
control in the hands of 14 compa- 
nies is included in the moderate 
concentration group. 


Steel Ranked Thirteenth 

Of the 26 industries covered in 
the report, steel ranked thirteenth 
in the tabulation showing the de- 
gree of control attained by the larg- 
est corporation in the industry. The 
report lists the following steel firms 
as having the indicated percentages 
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BEARING FAILURES DOWN ...STEEL PRODUCTION UP 


Sun Grease Increases Production by Cutting 


Bearing Failures 92% 


Burned-out table roll bearings were 
causing loss of valuable prod uction- 
time in a steel mill. The failures— 
a8 many as five a week—were due 
to the grease melting and running 
out as a result of heat reflected 
from the steel plates. Each bearing- 
replacement cost $80, not counting 
labor cost. 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


A Sun Engineer who was called 
in recommended a high-melting- 
point grease that had proved its 
ability under similar conditions. 

With this Sun lubricant on the 
job, 92 percent of the bearing 
failures have been eliminated. 
A cash saving of about $18,000 a 
year has resulted, and additional 


"JOB PROVED’ IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


economies have been realized from 
greater production, power savings, 
and lower grease costs. 

Sun “Job Proved”’ lubricants are 


- helping to increase production, and 


to cut maintenance costs, in every 
kind of industry. What they do for 
others, they can do for you. For full 
information, call or write your 
nearest Sun Office. 

SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


of the industry’s total net capital 
assets: U. S. Steel, 28.6; Bethle- 
hem, 13.4; Republic, 7.2; Jones & 
Laughlin, 5.3; National, 5.3; Arm- 
co, 3.6; Inland, 3; and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, 2.9. 


Basing Point Legislation 
Remains Firmly Deadlocked 
Basing point legislation remains 
firmly deadlocked. Members of a 
Senate-House conference appointed 
to iron out differences between the 
two bills already passed are con- 
tinuing their meetings, but with 
nothing to show for their talks. 
The differences of opinion are 
over the Kefauver amendment to 
the Senate bill, and the Carroll 
amendment to the House legisla- 
tion. There is some talk of com- 
promising on the Senate version of 
the bill, despite comment from in- 
dustry that no bill at all would be 
preferable to either the Senate or 
House bills in their present form. 
Meanwhile, the House continues 
its recess until Sept. 21. Even if 
the conferees should come to agree- 
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ment soon, no formal action can be 
taken on the two bills until that 
date, for Speaker of the House Ray- 
burn has ruled that no business will 
be transacted during the vacation 
interval. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
with its long record of opposition 
to any legislation on the subject, is 
privately pleased at the failure of 
conferees to reach agreement thus 
far. One FTC official ventured the 
off-the-record opinion recently that 
the commission is now “pretty con- 
fident” that there won’t be any 
legislation on the subject this year. 

3ut pressures for clarifying 
legislation, far from abating, con- 
tinue to mount. Although it is an 
open question of whether or not 
agreement will be reached during 
the present session of Congress, 
there is stronger pressure each 
week from many types of business 
for clear-cut settlement of this im- 
portant issue. 


Broadens Services’ Authority 


The military services authority 


to renegotiate contracts will be 


By J. R. Williams 
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broadened considerably under the 
provisions of the pending $15 pil. 
lion military appropriations ill. 
The new amendments provide that 
negotiated contracts and subcon- 
tracts in excess of $1000 are made 
subject to renegotiation. However, 
as is the case under existing law, 
the aggregate amount of contracts 
held would have to exceed $100,000 
before any renegotiation could take 
place. 

Another provision of the bill of 
interest to industry would ban time 
studies in government industria! 
plants. This would be achieved by 
prohibiting the expenditure of 
funds for contracts for studies with 
stop-watches or other time-measur- 
ing devices or for salaries of gov- 
ernment employees who might un- 
dertake such studies. 


Legislation Not Likely On 


State Industrial Programs 


Despite approval by the Senate 
Labor Committee of legislation to 
provide federal funds to the states 
for cooperative programs designed 
to reduce industrial accidents, there 
is little chance for final Congres- 
sional approval at the current ses- 
sion. 

The measure now before the 
Senate (S 1439) would provide for 
grants not to exceed 34 of the state 
expenditures, but not less than 
$15,000 annually. The law would 
be administered by the Secretary of 
Labor who would approve the state 
plans. 

Similar legislation (HR 3283) 
has been introduced in the House, 
but has not yet been acted upon by 
the House Labor Committee. 

This legislation came about as 4 
result of the President’s Industrial 
Safety Conference, held last spring, 
at which time Mr. Truman set 4 
goal of a 50 pct reduction in indus- 
trial accidents within 3 years from 
the present 2,000,000 annual rate. 

There is considerable Congres- 
sional interest in the subject, how- 
ever, and only the jam into which 
Congress has gotten itself prevents 
favorable action on legislation set- 
ting up a federal-state program. 
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Reducing Engineering Costs With 


RUBBER STAMPS 


By L. H. REMIKER 
Chief Engineer, 
Lindberg Engineering Co., 
Chicago 





SUMMARY: Greater accuracy and uniformity, plus substantial cost savings 


ean be achieved by the use of rubber stamps for reproducing circuits, titles, 


components, etc., on engineering drawings. Economies are reported in the 


range of 50 pet under the cost of hand drafted drawings. How the stamps 


are used, cost of stamps and results of 8 years’ experience are described. 


\INCE their adoption, some 8 years ago, rub- 
S ber stamps have proved so successful in re- 
ducing engineering costs that about 300 
such stamps are currently in use at the author’s 
plant. Although the experiences related in this 
article are associated with the manufacture of 
furnace equipment, the technique is equally ap- 
plicable to other assemblies. Greatest use has 
been in the electrical field, primarily on schematic 
wiring diagrams which are sent to customers, 
electrical contractors or field service engineers, 
but rubber stamps have also found importance in 
schematic piping diagrams and small detail work 
of a repetitive nature. 


September 1, 1949 


Schematic wiring drawings cannot be made to 
scale due to the prohibitive cost. Consequently 
the draftsman or engineer must make a pictorial 
display of the pieces of equipment such as motor 
starters, control apparatus, circuit breakers, 
pyrometers, gas contro] equipment, etc., and, as 
a result of the human element, these drawings 
are not uniform, either in size or detail. In other 
words, according to the pressure of work, a draw- 
ing may one day contain great detail and pains- 
taking care in construction, and on another day 
may be rather sketchy in showing various pieces 
of equipment. If such variations are obtained 
from the efforts of one individual, consider the 
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ABOVE 

a FIG. I—Typical examples of components reproduced by 
. rubber stamps currently in use at Lindberg Engineering 
a Co. Ink used with these stamps should have opacity. 


> RIGHT 
oe FIG. 2—Examples of rubber stamps containing titles and 
nad descriptions. It is recommended that titles and descrip- 


tion stamps, such as these, not be included on the stamps 


~. with drawings to give greater flexibility in drawing in the 
ka. wires and in placing the titles. 
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RNACE FUSEO SWITCH GAS PRESSURE NOT 
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LEFT 
FIG, 3—Wiring diagram of a 
gas fired pit Cyclone furnace 
made by conventional drafting 
techniques, without the use of 
rubber stamps. 
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ABOVE 
FIG, 4—This wiring diagram 
is a duplicate of fig. 3, ex- 
cept that rubber stamps 
have been used in its prep- 
aration. 


increased variation from several draftsmen. 
These problems have been completely overcome 
with the use of rubber stamps, which not only 
give a high degree of standardization but pro- 
duce a neatness that is difficult to surpass. Clear, 
legible drawings instill in the recipient a feeling 
of confidence in both the drawings and in the 
organization responsible for the drawings. An- 
other advantage lies in the ability to discuss such 
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FIG. 5—Examples of stamps 
currently in use at Lindberg 
Engineering Co. for repro- 
ducing components of draw- 
ings as well as titles. 


drawings over the phone more intelligently, with 
consequent elimination in tension and nervous- 
ness, and, in the case of long distance calls, a 
substantial reduction in cost. 

Rubber stamps reduce the possibilities of 
drawing errors and time required for checking 
drawings, because it is impossible for the drafts- 
man to omit detail on a component part. He is 
sure to have every terminal on an electrical com- 
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Continued 


ponent, for example, because if one is not con- 
nected it quickly calls to his attention that a line 
may have been omitted, and he naturally checks 
to be sure. 

Concerning the life of rubber stamps, suffice 
to state that some stamps have been in constant 
use at Lindberg Engineering for 8 years, and 
judging from their present condition will give 
many more years of service. Normal care will 


This article ts nce ad'8 paper delivered at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Industrial Furnace Manufac- 
turers Assn., held in Virginia Beach—Ed. 





give good life. When not in use, stamps should 
be hung in an inverted position—holders with 
spring clips are excellent for this purpose—so as 
not to collect dust and dirt. Dirty stamps should 
be cleaned with a brush, soap and water, or 
alcohol. 

Another important factor for quality work is 
the type of ink employed. Ink used should pos- 
sess considerable opacity, so as not to permit light 
to pass through. Of more importance is that the 
ink be of a quick-drying type, i.e., the ink should 
dry in about 3 to 5 sec to such a degree that the 
hand can be rubbed over the impression without 
smudging. For the work described in this 
article, Markrite 101 general purpose black ink 
has been successfully used. 

Rubber stamps are made by the photographic 
etching process, with a zinc plate first produced 
and the rubber stamp made from it. There is 
a minimum charge of about $5.00 for a zinc plate 
2 in. square, but this cost can be reduced some- 
what by grouping small drawings so that several 
of them can be contained within one 2-in. square 
zinc plate. 

In fig. 1 are shown some typical stamps in cur- 
rent use. The rubber stamps vary in cost from 





$1.00 for the very small ones to about $6.50 for 
the largest one. The zinc form for the largest 
drawing would also cost about $6.50, giving a 
total cost of $13.00. Stamp cost is independent 
of the amount of detail that goes into the stamp; 
cost is based solely upon size. 

The stamps shown in fig. 2 are composed of 
titles and descriptions and these could be incor- 
porated into the main stamps illustrated in fig. 1. 
It is not suggested that this be done, however, 
because the latter drawings are well filled within 
the border lines and it would be difficult to insert 
the identifying comments. It is recommended 
that titles and descriptions be handled as sepa- 
rate stamps so that one can stamp in the main 
pieces of equipment, draw in the wires and then 
stamp in the titles and descriptions in the most 
convenient locations. 

A comparison of results obtained with rubber 
stamps and conventional drawing practice is in- 
dicated in figs. 3 and 4, respectively. Fig. 3 was 
made by a usually rapid draftsman and the time 
required to draw it, without using stamps, was 
53%, hr. Fig. 4 is a duplicate of fig. 3, the only 
difference being that rubber stamps were used; 
this drawing was completed in 24% hr. In addi- 
tion to the substantial saving in time of prepara- 
tion, note also the improvement in neatness and 
clarity in the latter drawing. Fig. 5 suggests 
how the stamps are arranged in actual practice. 

As to savings in time of preparation of draw- 
ings, utilizing rubber stamps, it is estimated 
that, on the basis of some 2700 drawings, a mini- 
mum of 50 pct would be representative. Hence, 
with an average saving of 3 to 4 hr per drawing, 
a total saving of about 10,000 hr has been 
realized within the past 8 years. Therefore, with 
an $800 to $1000 investment in rubber stamps 
there has been achieved not only a saving in time 
of approximately 10,000 hr, but greater accuracy, 
greater uniformity and a neater, more pleasing 
appearance have been obtained. 


New Books 


“British Empire Trades Index,” 1949 edition, is 
of special interest to those dealing with busi- 
ness firms located in any part of the British 
Commonwealth. This completely revised in- 
dex contains full particulars of over 65,000 
firms, classified under some 3000 separate 
trades, and is useful for buying, locating ad- 
dresses, and locations of new sources of sup- 
ply. Business Dictionaries, Ltd., 133-137 Fet- 
ter Lane, London, EC.4, England. $6.50. 

* * * 

“Unified Screw Thread Standards,” Circular 479, 

contains detailed illustrations, tables and nu- 

merical data setting forth the new standards 
of thread form recently agreed upon by Ameri- 
can, British and Canadian authorities. In- 
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cluded are the proceedings of the meeting at 
which the accord for unification was signed. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
30¢. 27 p. 

* * * 

“Dynamic Equipment Policy” by George Ter- 
bough. The author’s purpose is to provide a 
source of references and education in re- 
equipment policy for industrial management. 
Presented is a formula to avoid a decline in 
living standards and unnecessary unemploy- 
ment, in addition to a discussion of errors of 
rule-of-thumb replacement policies. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York. 
$3.75. 285 p. 
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FIG. |—Part of an installation of induction heaters for softening selected areas of sheet steel for subsequent forming operations. 


INDUCTION ANNEALING 






Simplifies Metal Forming 


By L. R. MUELLER 


Electronics Section, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 


HE physical properties of the sheet steel 
used in making metal parts become increas- 
ingly important as the complexity of the piece 
increases. Consequently, a large part of the 
problems involved in metal forming is concerned 
with the physical properties of the metal itself. 
Sheet steel with the required physical quali- 
ties is not always on hand in quantities adequate 
‘to meet changing production requirements. 





Manufacturers, in order to keep production at 
a satisfactory level, frequently use steel not 
originally intended for forming. The inevitable 
consequences are a rapid increase in the amount 
of scrap, shortened die life, and other complica- 
tions in the production process. 

Most of the trouble is due to the steel stock 
having excessive hardness. This condition fre- 
quently leads to the actual tearing of the metal 


Summary: Use of induction heating to selectively soften sheet metal for 


forming operations permits the use of hard sheets where proper tempers 


for forming are not available from stock. The author cites case histories 


where high breakage rates and expensive salvage work have been over- 


come by use of this technique. 
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FIG. 2—Examples of sheet steel parts 
which lend themselves to selective an- 
nealing prior to forming. 








FIG. 3—Method of applying heat to a 
deep drawn kettle to eliminate stresses 
and work hardening at the lip. 


during the forming process, resulting in a scrap 
piece. Aside from the actual tearing of the 
metal, there are other disadvantages: (1) Ex- 
treme brittleness accompanied by decreased 
strength of the final part; (2) reduced die life; 
(3) lack of uniformity in the final product, and 
(4) increased inspection and production qual- 
ity control cost. 

In many cases where the parts are large and 
expensive, or where the rejection rate is very 
high, it has been necessary to repair the dam- 
aged pieces in order to keep production at some 
tolerable figure. 

For example, one large Milwaukee manufac- 
turer of automobile and truck frames found re- 
jections running as high as 45 pct because of 
the tearing of one type of metal stamping. In 
order to meet the schedules of the automotive 
manufacturers, it became necessary to repair 
as many of the units as possible, since sheet 
steel was not available in sufficient quantities 
to permit the scrapping of every damaged piece. 
This repair work had to be done by skilled 
welders and grinders. The damaged parts were 
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diverted from the main production line ana 
were repaired individually after the welder had 
determined the best method to correct the de- 
fect. The cost of repairs was high. 


Final inspection was considerably more com- 
plicated, for not only did the piece itself have 
to be inspected but the repairs had to be care- 
fully checked to insure that the final assembly 
met the specifications. Since an automotive 
frame is subjected to very high stresses during 
use, it was imperative that close control be ex- 
ercised over the quality of the final product. 
Although production requirements were met by 
repairing defective stampings, it was found 
that the addition of the highly skilled manual 
labor necessary to meet this production figure 
resulted in manufacture at a loss. 


Scrap Eliminated 


Annealing of the piece before forming would 
have provided the right physical character- 
istics, virtually eliminating the production of 
scrap. Since annealing furnaces are not ordin- 
arily a part of a sheet metal forming depart- 
ment, it meant that additional equipment would 
have to be installed to do the job. Floor space 
was not available for the installation of the 
required furnaces and neither was space avail- 
able for the necessary stockpiling of pieces 
awaiting their turn in the furnaces. In addition, 
heating of only those areas of the stampings 
which were going to be highly stressed in 
forming was not possible, and an unnecessary 
expenditure of both time and money would have 
been required in heating up areas of the piece 
which were not critical. 

The answer was found in the selective soften- 
ing of the critical areas where forming was to 
be done by means of high frequency induction 
heaters. The modern induction heater is basic- 
ally a device which is capable of delivering a 
large amount of energy to a selected area. It is 
possible to transfer as much as 250 Btu per 
sq in. per min to the part with an induction 
heater. 

This extremely high rate of energy transfer 
to the piece with high frequency induction heat 
makes the softening problem a matter of sec- 
onds. Typical softening times run from 7 sec 
for 14% in. stock to 18 sec for % in. stock. Since 
a portion of the piece can be softened in a few 
seconds, it is not necessary to stockpile a large 
amount of material to permit the annealing in 
large batches, as would be necessary with a 
furnace. Consequently, the introduction of 
high frequency annealing did not in any way 
complicate the flow of material from the raw 
sheet to the final piece, since it did not intro- 
duce a batch type process into what is essen- 
tially a continuous flow process. 

The heating can be confined only to the area 
requiring annealing by designing the work 
coil or applicator coil so that it covers only the 
area to be treated. Power requirements are 
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determined only by the critical areas in the piece 
and not by the entire mass. The selectivity of 
induction heating coupled with the small floor 
area required for a given amount of power made 
it possible to install induction heating in the 
existing floor space of the frame plant without 
special provisions. Since heat is developed in 
the work only, it was unnecessary to take spec- 
ial precautions to protect personnel, buildings 
and equipment from the effects of the heating 
process. Hence, integration of an induction 
heater into the production line was a simple job. 

A standard 20 kw high frequency induction 
heater requiring approximately 9 sq ft of 
floor space was installed and there was no 
problem or delay in getting it on the line. 

The manufacturer found that scrap due to 
undesirable high hardness of the sheet steel 
was reduced to zero, and the total scrap from 
all causes was reduced to near zero. In addi- 
tion, it was found that a superior product 
could be produced and none of the parts were 
unduly work hardened with a consequent loss 
or deterioration of toughness. No special 
facilities were required for the installation of 
the heaters and no changes in the production 
process were required. Sixty kw of installed 
capacity was found to be adequate to handle 
the entire production, which meant a use of 
approximately 27 sq ft of floor space for the 
induction heaters proper, and approximately 
the same amount of floor area for fixtures and 
working space for the operators. Fig. 1 shows 
a portion of the installation. Some of the 
typical sheet steel shapes which can be effec- 
tively annealed are shown in fig. 2, while 
table I gives four typical case histories in 
which induction annealing helped solve the 
problem. 


Forming Lips and Beads 


The problems of forming steel are not nec- 
essarily confined to automobile frames. For 
example, the production of pots, pans, and 
kettles frequently requires the forming of a 
lip or bead around the edge of the pot which 
means very sharp bending and stressing of 
the metal with consequent tearing. A number 
of manufacturers of pots and pans have found 
that scrap could be sharply reduced by anneal- 
ing the lip prior to forming the bead. In a 
typical case, the bead is annealed by placing 
the pot in a simple two-turn coil and annealing 
only the area which had been stressed. 

Since the work hardening which had been 
developed in the initial steps was effectively 
removed, the manufacturing process could be 
completed without making the product so brit- 
tle that completely satisfactory results were 
impossible. Fig. 3 shows a method of applying 
induction heat to a deep drawn kettle to eliminate 
stresses and work hardening at the lip. 
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TABLE | 


Some Case Histories of the Use of In- 
duction Annealing by an Automobile 
Frame Manufacturer. Steel analysis— 
0.08 to 0.15 C, 0.30 to 0.60 Mn. Heat- 
ing temperature approximately |600°F. 





CASE NO. | 

PART: Kickup reinforcement 3/32 in. thick. 

SIZE OF RUN: 6300 pieces. 

PROBLEM: 1!7 pct breakage and 2 pct scrap in 
draw operation. Three men required to grind 
and ream cupped hole. No annealing facilities 
available. 

SOLUTION: Install 20 kw induction heater using 
copper tubing coil. 

COST ANALYSIS* 
Previous Method Present Method 
Pieces Cost Pieces Cost 

Anneal ..... = 6300 $45.36 

Grind and ream.. 6300 $64.53 

Gas weld after 
breakage ..... 1083 60.64 

Grind after gas 
weld a ae 16.00 

Scrap after draw I/41 25.76 


$166.93 $45.36 
SAVING: $121.57 per run or cost reduction of 
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CASE NO. 2 

PART: Forged lever. 

SIZE OF RUN: 9058. 

PROBLEM: Steel required normalizing after bend- 
ing operation. Normalizing of entire piece ex- 
pensive. 

SOLUTION: Induction heat levers to normalizing 
Temperature with automatic timing. 


COST ANALYSIS (per 100 pes.)* 





Induction 
Previous Normalize 
Normalize .. . $0.80 $0.39 
Pickle Soe 2 se 
$1.41 $0.39 
Saving per 100 pes: $1.02. Saving per run: $92.39. 
CASE NO. 3 


PART: Front cross-bar ('/g in. stock) 

SIZE OF RUN: 7000 pes. 

PROBLEM: Excessive cost and delay in normaliz- 
ing in gas fired furnaces with subsequent pickling 
operation. 

SOLUTION: Induction heat cross-bars to normaliz- 
ing temperatures with automatic timing. 

COST ANALYSIS (Cost per 100 pes.)* 


Induction 
Previous Normalize 
Normalize ......... $0.80 $1.17 
Pickle and roll.... 0.988 
$1.788 $1.17 
Savings per 100 pes: $0.614. Savings per run: $43.26. 
CASE NO. 4 


PART: Front cross-bar 7/64 in. thick. 

SIZE OF RUN: Approximately 25,000 pieces per 
month. 

PROBLEM: Excessive cost and delay in gas-fired 
annealing process. Entire piece did not need 
annealing. 

SOLUTION: Install separate induction heater de- 
voted entirely to this job right in punching de- 
partment eliminating trucking costs within plant. 

COST ANALYSIS (Cost per piece) 


Induction 
Previous Anneal 

Rate x man 

hours .... $4.046 $1.396 

Power or 5.022 (bu- .644 (power and tube 

fuel .... tane) depreciation) 

Trucking .. .804 
Total ..... $9.872 $2.040 


Savings per month: $2,126.25 (27,270 pes.) 
* Does not include cost of gas, power or equipment used 
in either method. 
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Heat Treatment of Tool Steels 





by MARTEMPERING 





By RICHARD PAUL SEELIG 


SUMMARY: A practical heat treater considers the application of martem- 


pering to heat treating tool and die steels in comparison with other heat 


treatment procedures. Outlining practical experiments conducted with 


various steels, the author evaluates the influence of heat treatment vari- 


ables on hardness and distortion and dimensional stability. 


have been able to utilize in their work a 

substantial portion of the wealth of data 
published on isothermal transformation and re- 
lated phenomena, much pioneering is needed to 
bring this scientific know-how into play and com- 
bine it with heat treat practice, especially on 
small scale operations. One of the obstacles to the 
general acceptance of treatments more compli- 
cated than plain heating, quenching and temper- 
ing, is increased cost. In order to achieve the 
utmost benefit from such treatments as martem- 
pering, for example, better control, more time 
and different equipment is needed. 

Those who have had an opportunity to observe 
the relative performance of tools treated to vari- 
ous standards will agree that the additional time 
and cost of special modern treatments are often 
justified. 

To illustrate this point, consider an intricate 
punch that has to have a liberal grinding allow- 
ance because of anticipated distortion in harden- 
ing. As a result, the grinding time is about 18 hr. 
By martempering the same punch, its size change 
and distortion are so small that only a light 
grinding cut, amounting to a cleaning-up, and 
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requiring about 7 hr, is all that is necessary. 
It is obvious, in this case, that the additional 
cost of heat treatment more than pays for itself. 

Consider also a stamping die, which when 
hardened and tempered to Rc 61, may require 
regrinding every 40,000 stampings, while at Rc 
62, 70,000 pieces can be made without interrup- 
tion. Again it is clear that the savings not only 
in grinding time, but also in fewer production 
shut-downs, immediately outweighs the extra 
cost of adding a subcooling to the heat treatment. 

These examples were selected as being con- 
servative. If a special treatment can avoid crack- 
ing of a piece, which has cost several hundred 
dollars in labor (such checks may often go un- 
noticed until the part goes into service) or if the 
life of a tool which does not lend itself to regrind- 
ing (an engraved hub, for example) is nearly 
doubled, then the facts are too heavily in favor 
of special treatment to need discussion. 

In order to determine to what extent a so-called 
special treatment actually improves hardness, 
reduce distortion and avoid failures, the author 
decided to run some heat treating experiments 
on tool and die steels in the laboratory of B & S 
Metallurgical Service, Ardsley, N. Y. The fol- 
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FIG. I—A special experimen- 
tal tool steel specimen, '/2 in. 
diam x 2 in. long, designed for 
the purpose of determining the 
influence of various heat treat- 
ment variables such as pre- 
heating, austenitizing, quench- 
ing and subcooling on distor- 
tion, shrinkage and cracking. 


lowing text describes the results of these tests. 

Soaking at austenitizing temperature. The fact 
that nonhomogeneous austenite tends to start to 
transform more rapidly than if the steel struc- 
ture is uniform, may lead to the belief that soak- 
ing prior to quench is not desirable. Moreover, 
frequent references in the literature to grain 
coarsening and consequent embrittlement, tend to 
make the heat treater shy away from holding his 
work at quench heat in the furnace. 

It is known however, that in certain steels it is 
necessary to allow time for the carbides to dis- 
solve and the austenite to homogenize in order to 
obtain proper hardening response. For instance 
when martempering 9/16 diam x 1 in. long 
samples of oil hardening high-carbon, high-chro- 
mium die steel (2.2 C, 12 Cr, 0.8 V) the following 
average results were found: 

(1) Heated to 1800°F for 
preheating )—56 Rc. 

(2) Preheated to 1250°F, heated to 
and soaked for 30 min—62 Rc. 

Similarly, on air hardening tool steel samples 
of the same size the following averages were 
determined: 

(1) Heated to 1800°F, held for 10 min (with- 
out preheating), air quenched—57 Rc. 

(2) Preheated to 1250°F, heated to 1800°F, 
held for 30 min, air quenched—59.5 Rc. 

Preheating prior to austenitizing. Procedures 
(1) and (2) differ not only in the length of time 
at austenitizing temperature, but also in the fact 
that the latter groups of samples were preheated 
near the transformation temperature. This is 
done to minimize distortion, but, it has no essen- 
tial effect on hardening response. 


10 min (without 


1775°F 





To check on this point, several samples of 
high-carbon, high-chromium steel (2.1 C, 12.5 Cr, 
.6 Ni), % in. diam x 2 in. long, were treated as 
follows: 

Ist group: Preheated to 1400°F, austenitized 
at 1775°F for 30 min, quenched in 
oil at room temperature—63 Rc. 
Preheated to 1400°F, austenitized 
at 1775°F for 30 min, martempered 
by quenching to 430°F, holding for 

15 min, and air cooling—63 Rc. 
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2nd group: Specimens charged into furnace at 
1800°F (without preheating), au- 
stenitized for 30 min, quenched 
in oil at room temperature—63 
Rc. Specimens charged into fur- 
nace at 1800°F (without pre- 
heating), austenitized for 30 
min, martempered by quenching 
to 430°F, holding for 15 min, and 
air cooling—62.5 Rc. 

Thus, it was proved that for these steels the 
resulting hardness was not affected materially by 
the method of heating. 

Upon further study of the subject of preheat- 
ing, it was found that some authors do not feel 
that this practice is beneficial for avoidance of 
distortion or cracking.’ The reason given is that 
a tool will never be more thon 100° hotter on the 
outside than inside even when charged directly 
into the furnace at full hardening temperature. 
It was decided to run a group of experiments to 
check this effect of preheating. For this purpose 
a special specimen was designed. Considerable 
sectional changes were purposely built into it on 
one side, while the other end was left solid. In 
an effort to make the specimen readily machin- 
able and inexpensive this was accomplished by 
two holes drilled at 90° to each other leaving thin 
walls near the edges, heavier walls in the center 
of the bar and at the end. This design is shown 
in fig. 1. 

Oil hardening high carbon, high chromium 
steel (2.1 C, 12.5 Cr, 0.5 Ni), was selected for 
this investigation. Diameters a, b and ¢ of fig. 1 
were carefully measured and recorded for each 
specimen before and after hardening. In table I 
the average changes are recorded. 


For the steel tested and under the conditions 
used there seems to be no advantage in preheat- 
ing. No cracking was observed on any of the 
pieces. No conclusive difference exists in size 
changes between the two methods of heating. In 
fact, the samples charged directly into the quench 
heat, appear to have distorted somewhat less than 
the ones carefully preheated. 

Methods of quenching. As just indicated, mar- 
tempering and air cooling was one of the quench- 
ing methods tried in these experiments. Other 
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TABLE | 


Effect of Heat Treatment Variables on Distortion and Crack- 
ing of an Oil — — Carbon, rie Chromium Steel. 











| | Changes in Diameters,' in. 


Condition we a b 














Hardness. | | 
___Cond R c "| racked 
| | 3 Pa ee 
Preheated, austenitized, | | 
__and oil quenched 63 +0.0001 |+0.0004 | +0.0004 | No 
Charged into hot furnace | Saba da aa al 
and oil quenched 63 +0.0003 |+0.0005 |+0.0004 | No 
Preheated, austenitized, | } Se ee Le 
martempered 62.5 |—0.0005 |_—0.0002 —0.0002 | No 
Charged seahehienenan | A oe soe . 
and martempered | 63 0.0000 +0.0001 0.0000 No 
1 See Fig. 1. 
TABLE Il 


Influence of Oil Quenching and Martempering on Hardness 
and Distortion of a High-Carbon, High-Chromium Steel. 


Condition Hardness Diameter, In 
As delivered | 97 Rb 0.5628 
As oil quenched 4B Re | 0.88 


As martempered and air cooled — | 63 Re 0.5630 





TABLE Ill 


Influence of Oil Quenching and Martempering on Hardness 
and Distortion of a High-Carbon, High-Chromium 
Steel, As Tempered 





Condition | Hardness, Re | _Diameter, In. 
As oil quenched and tempered at 420° F 60 0.5634 
As martempered and tempered at 420° F 60.5 | “0. 5628 
TABLE IV 


Effect of Quenching Practice on Hardness and Distortion of 
on Air Hardening, — Carbon, High-Chromium Steel. 





Hardness, Re 


Condition Diameter, In. 
As delivered 0.5627 
Oil ‘quenched (room temperature) 62 0.5635 
Martempered at 440° F for 15 min; air 
cooled at room temperature 62 0.5632 
Quenched in » still air 59.5 0.5629 
TABLE V 


Influence of Heat Treatment on Hardness and Distortion of a 
Tungsten-Bearing Oil Hardening Tool Steel. 


Diameter | Diameter 
Condition Hardness | Ends | Center 
adie ‘ emp | sia 
As delivered 95 Rb | 0.5626 0.5626 


Quenched i in water at room | | 
temperature 65 Re 0.5645 | 0.5650 
64. 5 Re Cracked; dam on could not 

be measured accurately 


Quenched i in oil at r room temperature 


Quenched i in oil at : 120° F 63Rc | 0. 5639, 0. 5642 
As martempered at 430° F for vay 


15 min; air cooled 63 Re | 0.5635 | 0.5635 
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methods tried were air cooling, water quenching, 
oil quenching from martempering, etc. 

In a first group of experiments in this series, 
high carbon, high chromium steel (2.2 C, 12 Cr, 
0.8 V) was used. As delivered, this steel has a 
hardness of RB 97 or RA 59. The diameter mea- 
sured 0.5628 in. centerless ground by approxi- 
mately 1 in. long. The literature reports the M. 
point at 440°F and the austenitizing tempera- 
ture at 1800°F, while the time required for trans- 
formation at 445°F is 1% hr.’ Consequently, the 
martempering procedure was selected as follows: 
Quench to 440°F, hold for 15 min in well agitated 
bath, then air cool. The material was preheated 
at 1250°F before raising the temperature to 
1775°F. Hardness readings and diameters ob- 
tained (averages of several specimens and sev- 
eral measurements on each), are listed in table II. 

Although information is available on the ad- 
vantages of martempering, the references are 
frequently concerned with low alloy steels, such 
as SAE 52100, 4600, 4150, etc.” It was decided, 
therefore, to explore the advantages of mar- 
tempering on tool steel. 

As can be seen from table II, greater dimen- 
sional control is possible with martempering than 
in cold oil quenching; however, due to the self- 
tempering effect of martensite, the hardness is 
lower. It must be remembered that the measure- 
ments were taken as-quenched and that a slight 
shrinkage may be expected in tempering, as indi- 
cated in table III. These values indicate that the 
hardness advantage of the oil-quenched speci- 
mens was lost in tempering. This might be ex- 
plained by the self-tempering effect of air cool- 
ing from the martempering bath. It is of inter- 
est to note, however, that the martempered speci- 
mens shrank, so that the diameter was actually 
the same as the bar as-supplied. These trends 
are significant, but since some of the differences 
in observed values are close to the limit of ac- 
curacy in measurements, it cannot definitely be 
stated that no change in size will take place after 
martempering and tempering according to the 
process used here. Especially on larger or more 
intricate tools the conditions may not be as favor- 
able. 

In a second group of experiments, an air-hard- 
ening type high carbon, high chromium steel (1.5 
C, 12 Cr, 0.8 Mo) was used. The Ac point is 
listed as 1490°F, and M. as 440°F. Readings 
taken on 1-in. long specimens, austenitized at 
1850°F for 30 min subsequent to preheating at 
1250°F are given in table IV. 

In this series, lower expansion is accomplished 
by martempering, combined with equal hardness 
as in oil quenching. Air quenching, on the other 
hand, effects still lower expansion with a sacri- 
fice in hardness. 

The third group of experiments in this series 
was carried out with a tungsten-bearing oil hard- 
ening tool steel, containing 1.2 C, 1.6 W, 0.7 Cr, 
and 0.25 Mo, furnished in the form of center- 
less ground bars. As delivered, the material had 
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a hardness of 95 RB and a diameter of 0.5626 in. 
Some of the results are summarized in table V. 
Specimens were austenitized for 30 min at 
1600°F. 

From these results it can be seen that for this 
type of steel, martempering results in lowest ex- 
pension; distortion is reduced to a minimum. 

Air hardening punch and die steel of the 1.0 C, 
5.25 Cr and 1.1 Mo type was used in the fourth 
group, and the results are indicated in table VI. 
All three quenching methods yielded the same 
hardness for all practical purposes. The mar- 
tempering temperature was selected below the 
M. point, to establish whether lack of expansion 
and distortion might be accomplished without 
sacrifice in hardness. Actually, the size change 
is the smallest among the quenching methods 
tried here, but there was some distortion in the 
opposite direction from that recorded in the 
other groups in that the center of the specimens 
was smaller in diameter than the ends. 

These findings made it appear important to 
further investigate the matter of distortion and 
crack-free quenching by the martempering proc- 
ess. For this purpose the special specimen de- 
scribed earlier and shown in fig. 1 was utilized. 
With this specimen the fifth group of runs was 
made on an oil-hardening high-carbon, high 
chromium steel containing 2.1 C, 12.5 Cr and 0.5 
Ni. The heat treatment consisted of preheating 
to 1400°F, austenitizing at 1775°F for 30 min, 
and quenching. Experimental results are pre- 
sented in table VII. The fact that actual shrink- 
age took place in martempering may be explained 
as follows; (1) slow cooling permits a certain 
amount of self tempering of the martensite, and 
(2) there is some untransformed austenite pres- 
ent. The latter point is discussed below, in an 
evaluation of results obtained by subcooling. 

The shape of the specimens was purposely de- 
signed to favor cracking, if the treatment would 
involve such a tendency, but no failures were 
observed in this group. 

Effect of subcooling. In die work, where wear 
resistance is of utmost importance, every point 
on the hardness scale counts. In molding of metal 
powders, for instance, a die having Rc 60 hard- 
ness may stand up for 150,000 pieces, while an 
identical die, heat treated to Rc 61 would yield 
an output of at least 250,000 pressings. Similar 
operating data can be found in other industries. 
Every possibility, therefore, to bring up the as- 
quenched hardness should be utilized. After 
tempering at a temperature sufficiently high to 
relieve all strains and improve toughness, the 
higher the hardness the longer the life of the 
tool. 


A factor which interferes with the attainment 
of maximum hardness is retained austenite after 
quenching to room temperature.‘ The amount re- 
tained depends a great deal on composition, as 
well as austenitizing and quenching conditions. 
In the steels considered in this article, the per- 
centage of retained austenite as commercially 
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TABLE VI 


Influence of Heat Treatment on Hardness and Distortion of 
an Air Hardening Punch and Die Steel. 





} 
Hardness, | Diameter 
Condition | c Ends Center 
sinning as pal 3 —-—|——-—-|— aun 
As delivered 0.5627 | 0.5627 
Quenched in oil at room temperature | 63.5 | 0.5635 | 0.5643 
Quenched in air 63 0.5635 0.5635 


Martempered to 360° F; slow cooled | 63 | 0.5634 | 0.5629 





TABLE Vil 


Comparison Between Cold Oil Quenching and Martempering 
as Regards Hardness and Distortion of an Oil Hardening, 
High-Carbon, High-Chromium Steel. 





Change in Diameter, In. 





























Hardness, sph ehanlellien iain 
Condition Re | 
Pig meer « 
Quenched in oi! at room 
temperature 63 | +0.0001 | +0.0004 | +0.0004 
Martempered 440° F for 
15 min; cooled in air 62.5 —0.0005 | —0.0002 | —0.0002 
TABLE Vill 
Effect of Subcooling on Hardness of Three Die Steels. 
Hardness, Re 
Steel | Hardening Treatment As Quenched | As Subcooled 
Oil hardening | Quenched in oil; | 64 | 68 
2.2 C, 12.0 Cr, |  martempered 440° F; | 63 65 
08 V | air cooled 
Air hardeni | Air quenched: 3.5 | 61 
1.5 C, 12 Cr, | martempered 440° F; 62 83 
0.8 Mo | air cooled | 
Oil hardening | Oil quenched; | 63.5 66 
1.2C,1 martempered 430° F; | 63.0 64.5 
0.7 Cr | air cooled 
TABLE IX 
Effect of Subcooling on Dimensional Stability of Three Die 
Steels. 
Dimensions, !n. 
Steel Hardening Treatment As Quenched | As Subcooled 
Oil hardening | Quenched in oil; | 0.5003 0.5010 
2.2 C, 12.0 Cr, martempered 440° F; | 
0.8 V | air cooled 
Air hardening Air quenched; | 0.5629 0.5635 
1.5 C, 12 Cr, martempered 440° F; 0.5632 0.5638 
0.8 Mo air cooled 
Oil hardening | Oil quenched; 0.5637 | 0.8647 
1.2 C, 1.6 W, martempered 430° F; 0.5635 0.5645 
7Cr air cooled 
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heat treated is surprisingly high. In high-car- 
bon, high-chromium steels or medium-chromium 
air hardening steels, between 15 and 30 pct of 
the austenite remains untransformed and is, 
therefore lost to the hardening reaction. Because 
martensite forms upon cooling and continues to 
form the lower the temperature drops, a definite 
M: point is difficult to establish. In practice, 
then, it should be possible to increase hardness 
by cooling the steels below room temperature so 
that additional martensite is formed. This has 
been demonstrated but is not often utilized in 
commercial heat treatment. 

Data presented in table VIII show how cooling 
die steels to —110°F after various quenching 
treatments brings out the all-important extra 
point on the Rockwell C scale. 

Reference was made previously to the fact that 
lack of expansion or actual shrinkage on quench- 
ing is at least in part due to retained austenite. 
It should be possible to detect formation of ad- 
ditional martensite, resulting from subcooling, 
by expansion (see table IX). There was not a 
single exception to the general expansion be- 
havior in subcooling. It appears that quenched 
specimens grow by about the same amount as 
those that are martempered. The amount of re- 





tained austenite appears to be about in the same 
order of magnitude. 

in summarizing, it can be stated that for the 
steels tested and under the conditions used: (1) 
It was necessary to hold the work at the quench- 
ing temperature for about 30 min in order to at- 
tain full hardness; (2) preheating near the 
transformation point did not materially affect 
hardness; (3) heating directly to austenitizing 
temperature without preheating did not lead to 
cracking or greater distortion, \4) martemper- 
ing resulted in lower expansion than oil quench- 
ing at a slight sacrifice in hardness; (5) air 
quenching resulted in lower dimensional changes 
than martempering but at a noticeable loss in 
hardness; (6) additional austenite was made to 
transform upon subcooling, as evidenced by slight 
but uniform expansion, and (7) by subcooling 
the hardness as quenched could be raised from 
1 to 2 points in the Rockwell C scale. 


\ Pelemee ud Luerssen, “Tool Steel Simplified,” 1948, 
p. 476. 

*“C. T. Wilshaw, “Isothermal Heat Treatment for Pre- 
cision Hardening,” Metallurgia, November 1948, p. 3. 


“R. H. Aborn, “Martempering,” Metal Progress, Jan- 
uary 1949, p. 65. 


“Morris Cohen, Trans. ASM, 41, 1949, p. 35. 


Plugging Cylinder Liner Core Holes 


ee machines for mass production of 
one part or for a limited series of machining 
operations have grown rapidly. A recent installa- 
tion of a three way, four-station, hand indexing 
machine at the Electro-Motive Corp. plant in 
LaGrange, Ill., is typical of these highly spe- 
' cialized machines. 

This machine is used to core-drill, tap and 
drive 1 in. standard pipe plugs into the cylinder 
liners for railroad diesel engines. The holes in 
the 150 lb gray cast iron casting can be seen in 
the accompanying illustration. These holes, 
three on each side, are core support holes result- 
ing from foundry practice. The casting could be 
produced without core holes, but engineers of 
this GMC division have found the castings can 
be made stronger and sounder by more extensive 
use of cores. There are no chills in the casting. 

The six holes must be plugged. Previous to 
buying this new Greenlee machine, the practice 
was to drill, tap and drive the plug using three 
vertical drilling machines and a plug driver, em- 
ploying four operators. Floor to floor time is the 
same as the old practice, but man-hours per part 
have been reduced 75 pct because only one opera- 
tor is required. 

The castings are loaded by jib crane, slipped 
over a large spindle that automatically centers 
the piece. The operator pushes the first control 
button and the three core drills at the back sta- 
tion start their cycle. As they retract the op- 
erator hand indexes the part, which rotates clock- 
wise to the next station. The second button starts 
the tapping cycle. As the taps retract the part 
is again indexed 14 turn. The core drills again 
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come in to drill the three holes opposite those 
already drilled and tapped. As the last three are 
being drilled the operator hand starts the pipe 
plugs in the tap holes facing the front of the 
machine. 

When the core drills retract the second time, 
the part again rotates 90° and the plug drivers in 
the left hand station drive the plugs as the taps 
on the right hand station finish machine the 
three holes on the other side of the casting. 

Two more index turns, to start the plugs and 
to drive them to a definite torsion, complete the 
entire cycle. During these two operations the 
drill and tap stations are idle. 

Air motors drive the plug wrenches while the 
drills and taps are directly gear driven by one 
10 hp electric motor. Electro-Motive Corp. re- 
quires about 125 such cylinders each day to meet 
present production schedules. The machine made 
by Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, IIl., permits 
meeting these schedules with a minimum number 
of men and considerable savings in floor space. 





Core drilling, tapping and driving | in. pipe plugs in 
diesel engine cylinder liners is done on this four-sta- 
tion, hand indexed machine. 
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Cutting Stainless 





BY FRICTION BAND SAWING 


By H. J. Chamberland 


Research Engineer, 
DoAll Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


HERE are three basic reasons for friction 

band saw cutting stainless steels. The in- 

creasing use of stainless in diversified in- 
dustries demands a high speed, low cost cutting 
method. Stainless grades can be cut without 
difficulty. And most requirements for stainless 
sheet or plate are within the practical and eco- 
nomical material thickness limitations of the 
process. 

All types of stainless steel respond well to fric- 
tion band sawing, especially when compared with 
the difficulties and complexities of conventional 
speed sawing and other common cutting methods. 
In conventional sawing a % in. plate of type 317 
stainless at 75 fpm, the cutting rate would be 
limited to 3 ipm, lineal cutting, and it is doubt- 
ful if band life would exceed 20 min. On the 
other hand, the friction band at a speed of 12,000 
fpm will cut this material thickness at a rate of 
13 lineal ipm, and would maintain this efficiency 
for at least 2 hr. The same production can be 
achieved in circular cutting % in. plate to a 
radius of 12 in. with a %4 in. band by making 
use of an attachment for this purpose. Such 
results, within the practicability of friction band 
sawing are beyond the possibilities of many other 
cutting methods. The material thickness in this 
case is close to the practical limit, which is 1 in. 
This steel has a chemistry of 20 pct Cr, 10 pct 
Ni and 0.75 pet max Si. 





As material thickness decreases and alloying 
elements permit more control over heat concen- 
tration at the point of the cut, cutting rates in- 
crease tremendously. For example, these cutting 
rates are 9 sq in. per min in cutting the casting, 
type 302 stainless, shown in fig. 1; 42 ipm on a 
14 in. thick sheet of type 303 stainless, shown in 
fig. 2; and 100 lineal ipm on the 3/32 in. thick 
material, type 304, shown in fig. 3. On low car- 
bon and most free-machining steels, friction cut- 
ting rates are considerably higher and often 
reach 200 lineal ipm on 1/16 in. sheet stock. 

While friction sawing by the bandsaw method 
in its present stage of efficiency is relatively new, 
production data developed that are relative to 
cutting stainless sheets have resulted in depend- 
able conclusions. Such data are shown in table I. 

In cutting sheet and plate, velocities range from 
5000 fpm on the thinner sheets to 14,000 fpm on 
the 1 in. thick type 304, speed depending upon the 
analysis. Different grades of stainless of identi- 
cal thickness may require a varying increase or 
decrease from 1000 to 1500 fpm to obtain the 
most satisfactory cutting rate. 

Contour friction sawing, common in preparing 
sheet and plate, has no effect on cutting veloci- 
ties, but certain limitations applicable to saw 
width v. material thickness are imperative. A % 
in. band will efficiently contour saw through 1% 
in. material, but it will lack the back support to 


Summary: Stainless steel, in both wrought and cast grades, can be eco- 


nomically eut with friction band sawing methods in which hardness is 


not a factor in establishing cutting rates. Speeds and techniques for cut- 
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ting solids and tubes, as well as limitations of the process, are discussed. 
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resist the excessive work pressure required to 
slice through a % in. thickness. In friction cut- 
ting, any increase in material thickness requires 
a proportionate increase in saw speed and feed- 
ing pressure. Consequently, there must be a 
safe and sound relationship between material 
thickness and saw width, which in turn has its 
effects on radius cutting. 

Generally, it has been found inadvisable to at- 
tempt friction sawing with a band narrower than 
Y in. except on specific recommendation. The 
1% in. band should be limited to a material thick- 
ness of 3 in. and to a cut with minimum radius 
of 3in. The % in. band will cut to a % in. thick- 
ness; the 34 in. band to a % in. thickness; and 
the 1 in. band, standard for straight cutting, is 
essential for any thickness exceeding % in. 

In foundry work, stainless has always pre- 
sented a problem in cutting off gates and risers 
because tool life is extremely short, with a con- 
sequent effect on production costs. For example, in 
a foundry producing stainless castings, although 
40 pet of the sections to be cut are outside the 
range of friction band sawing, two friction cut- 
ting bandsaws have reduced trimming costs by 
nearly 50 pct. 


Foundry Applications 


Two advantages of friction sawing applications 
in foundries are savings in material through the 
narrow kerf and closer cutting and the fact that 
the high speed band can be subjected to consid- 
erable twisting without breaking. The average 
life of the band on stainless castings is from 6 
to 8 hr, depending upon thickness of the sections 
cut. Another time saving factor is attributed to 
a set saw velocity, which proves efficient for cut- 


FIG. I—Using friction 





bond sawing technique for cutting gates and risers of stainless castings 


ting sections of various thicknesses. Where 
stainless gates and risers are from % to 1 in. 
thick, a standard velocity of 12,000 fpm has 
worked out efficiently. In foundry applications, 
actual friction cutting time is usually a matter 
of seconds. 

Because castings often may be held and fed to 
the saw in such a way as to present a continuous 
thin edge, stainless steel sections up to 1% in. 
are economically cut. This fact, contrary to the 
limitations of the process as described, depends 
upon the dexterity of the operator. By lifting 
the casting, the top edge of the section to be cut, 
as shown in fig. 1, contacts the saw teeth. As 
the saw begins to cut, the piece is alternately 
lowered and raised throughout the cutting proc- 
ess. A piece of flat steel of similar thickness can 
likewise be cut by placing it on another piece %4 
in. wide x 1 in. thick to provide the necessary 
rocking action. 

Tubing of stainless steel is easily and efficiently 


-cut by friction band sawing. In this method of 


sawing tubing or pipe, there is no compromise 
between saw pitch and velocity to establish an 
economical medium between saw life and cutting 
rate. There is, however, the limitation of wall 
thickness as related to the OD of the material. 
In friction sawing tubing or pipe stock, an OD 
of 1 in. can be friction cut regardless of the ID 
dimensions since this is considered a solid 1 in. 
section. Beyond this, wall thickness governs the 
situation and the larger the OD, the larger must 
be the ID, to keep the maximum wall thickness 
within the cutting range of the method. In 
short, the maximum wall thickness is approached 
only momentarily, and is reached only when the 
saw penetrates through the inner wall. 
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Tubing of 1% in. OD and 1% in. ID has a 
maximum wall thickness within the friction cut- 
ting range. The same applies to a 6 in. OD x 
5% in. ID tube. Therefore, tubing ranging from 
11% in. to 12 in., OD, with respective wall thick- 
nesses of % in. and 1/32 in., may be efficiently 
friction cut if the proper relationship between 
the OD and the wall thickness is maintained. In 
connection with stainless steel tubing, the saw 
velocity has about the same effect as on castings. 
Most tubing having a wall thickness greater than 
1, in., regardless of the OD, will respond well to 
velocities of 8000 to 10,000 fpm. Velocities of 
5000 to 6000 fpm are sufficient when the wall 
thickness is less than % in. 


Hardness Not a Factor 


One outstanding feature of friction sawing is 
that the hardness of the material is not a factor 
and skin hardness depth is negligible since it sel- 
dom exceeds 0.002 in. on the thicker cuts. Stain- 
less steels lend themselves readily to friction 
sawing since they are in the group of metals 
having a reasonably low melting point. As the 
alloying elements are added, the softening char- 
acteristics are altered and this condition must 
be met with a variation in saw speed to generate 
the correct amount of heat at the saw-work point. 
This also applies to material thickness. The 
thicker the cut, the higher the velocity required 
to create the necessary increase of frictional heat 
directly in front of the saw teeth. Actually, how- 
ever, with friction sawing of stainless steels, ma- 
terial thickness rather than alloying elements 
has, in general, greater effect on the variation in 
saw speeds. 





FIG. 3—Trimming casket tops with a friction saw- 
ing rate six times that possible under conventional 
speed procedure. Stainless sheets under 1/16 in. 
are cut as fast as they can be fed to the high 
speed band. 
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TABLE | 


Stainless Steel Friction Sawing Data 








Dimension Saw Velocity, 
of Cut, In. Saw Pitch Ft per Min Cutting Rate 


Sheet and Plate 


32 14 6,000 72 in. 
58 14 9,000 32 in. 
y 10 5,000 29 in. 
% 10 7,000 4.5 sq. in. 
% 14 5,000 24 in. 
18 gage 10 5,000 22 in. 
% | 10 12,000 16.8 in. 
% 10 8,000 5.16 sq in. 
1 10 14,000 12.8 in. 
The 10 8.000 32 in. 
Ag 14 6,000 125 in. 
Vy2 18 5,000 396 in. 

Tubin 
6 x % wall 10 10,000 20 cuts per min 
1 x 0.046 wall 10 5,000 0.02 min per cut 
1¥q x Yq wall 14 8,000 30 cuts per min 
3 x 342 wall 10 9,000 20 cuts per min 
27/6 X 34, wall 14 8,000 0.04 min per cut 
Gates and Risers 

ex "Ac 0.10 min per cut 
x, 0.15 min per cut 
1x% All cuts with 10 pitch band 0.19 min per cut 
144% eg at 10,000 fpm 0.23 min per cut 
14x11 06.33 min per cut 





FIG. 2—Contour sawing 36 in. drum ends at an ac- 
tual cutting time of 4.5 min per piece. Note ingeni- - 
ous circular setup whereby production is maintained 
at a figure only 20 pct less than if the cut were a 
straight one. 
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N the maintenance of railway systems, safety 
I leads all other factors in importance. The 

Pennsylvania Railroad, in its Altoona, Pa., 
Test Department, using a mobile truck-mounted 
GE 250,000 v X-ray machine over the past 22 
months, has proved that X-ray inspection can 
play a vital role in assuring safety. 

In July 1947 the company built a concrete 
structure with walls 18 in. thick with a view to 
eventual purchase of a 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 v 
X-ray apparatus. Until such time as this unit 
is obtained, the 250,000-v unit is being used to 
explore all of the many possible applications for 
X ray in a railroad shop. Although presently 
housed in the large concrete building, it can be 
moved into the various shops for on-the-spot 
radiography. A special building is not necessary 
for its use, since distance affords adequate pro- 
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How Pennsylvania Railroad Uses 


A-RAY 
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FIG. |—Mobile 250,000-v X-ray unit used by Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad shown set up for inspecting a side frame. 


tection from units of this voltage, as proven by 
checks with a Victoreen pocket minometer. 

Plans for the acquisition of the higher voltage 
machine were motivated by the fact that thick- 
nesses of steel in excess of 3 in. are common in 
railway equipment, and the exploratory work on 
smaller parts with the 250,000-v unit indicates 
that X ray can also be a great aid on the quality 
contro] of larger structures. 

X ray is used by Pennsylvania Railroad for 
three purposes: (1) To guide manufacture of 


‘both new and replacement parts of railway equip- 


ment; (2) for occasional inspection of used parts 
whose condition is questioned; and (3) as an aid 
to the purchasing department in determining the 
quality of products it is proposed to buy. 

The 250,000 v X-ray machine used by the rail- 
road is extremely mobile not only because it is 
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INSPECTION 


By DAVID GOODMAN 
General Electric X-Ray Corp., 


Milwaukee 





SUMMARY: How the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Alteona shops use a mobile 
250,000-v X-ray unit for (1) checking pilot models of new and replace- 
ment parts, (2) inspecting used parts and (3) checking quality of pur- 


chased parts, is described by the author. 


LABORATORY 


mounted on a four-wheel chassis (see fig. 1) but 
also because the X-ray head can be easily manipu- 
lated on a jib-crane. The control panel is mounted 
at the rear in a lead-lined cab with sufficient room 
for the radiographer during the exposure. Over- 
head clearance required by the machine is 12 ft 
6 in. When the unit is used in the shop, it is 
necessary to clear an area within a 75-ft radius 
for protection from the radiation. Where this 
is impossible, the uncleared area may be pro- 
tected by means of portable lead partitions. A 
view of the concrete-walled X-ray building is 
shown in fig. 2. 

The advantage of nondestructive testing meth- 
ods over sectioning is particularly pronounced in 
the railroad field, where large structures are 
common. Production runs are rare, and X ray 
is used primarily as a tool of quality control 
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FIG. 2—This X-ray laboratory has |8-in. concrete walls 
which will provide adequate protection from radiation 
from a projected | million or 2 million volt unit. 


rather than for routine inspection. 

The X-ray unit is operated as a function of the 
Maintenance of Equipment Department. This de- 
partment is a division of the Operating Depart- 
ment, along with the Maintenance of Way and 
Structures Department and the Transportation 
Department. From the names of these organiza- 
tions, their division of function is apparent. 
However, the use of X ray is not confined solely 
to the Maintenance of Equipment Department. 
This department is sometimes called upon by 
other departments to provide service. For ex- 
ample, it performs investigations of failures of 
rails for the Maintenance of Way and Structures 
Department, and does other test and research 
work for the entire railway system. One full- 
time man has been found to provide an adequate 
staff so far in the operation of the X-ray appa- 
ratus. 
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Two of the primary factors for the decision to 
use X ray were the successful precedent of gov- 
ernmental application and the necessity for using 
X ray in guiding the growing trend toward use 
of welded structures, particularly boilers. Some 
typical examples of the use of X-ray inspection 
at Altoona are described in the following text. 

The bronze catenary clip is a small but strategic 
item used as part of the suspension of trolley 
wires in the electrified railway lines. The clip 
must be free of all flaws because it carries a load 
and is squeezed to insure a positive grip. X ray, 
showing up flaws clearly and unmistakable, 
guided and improved production process, and 
made it unnecessary to depend on luck, guess- 
work or destructive testing methods. 

When the manufacturing shop wanted to com- 
pare the results from using split steel molds with 
those from using sand molds, X ray was employed 
to check for homogeneity in the material and 
freedom from flaws in the pilot castings. Should 
this study progress as planned, it may make pos- 
sible the use of molding methods that are sub- 
stantially less expensive, yet just as effective 
from the standpoint of safety and serviceability. 


Reclaiming Injector Parts 


A reclaimed locomotive injector part was one 
of the first products X rayed by Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It was considered desirable to insure 
the solidity of that portion of the part which 
was to be rethreaded. The worn threaded area 
is brazed before the rethreading job is done. 
Solid, clean, homogeneous material is essential 
in this strategic area, for otherwise the casting 
would leak. X-raying, which was done before the 
machining operation, thus not only insured the 
safety factor originally designed into this part, 
but also saved valuable machining time, which 
might otherwise have been wasted. 


One of the most important applications for 
X ray at Pennsylvania Railroad is an aid in the 
periodic qualification of welders. While X ray 
itself is not the determining factor in this qual- 
ifying procedure, it can be used as a screening 
and confirming method to determine the level and 
type of work done by the welder. The X-ray 
appearance of a weld will show immediately 
whether the weld is satisfactory and would hold 
up under the tests. 

Equalizer bars are used in passenger car trucks 
to transfer the load from the car to the wheels. 
Welding repairs on these bars were X-ray in- 
spected to insure that the welding technique set 
up for reclamation is sound, judging by results 
on the pilot lot. 

Some of the equalizer bars X rayed at first 
showed voids and check cracks, indicating im- 
proper preheating of the base metal and unsatis- 
factory cooling of the weld metal after welding. 
By combining magnetic particle and radiographic 
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studies the source of the difficulty was corrected. 

Freight car truck side frame castings are an 
important subject for X ray, particularly in the 
comparatively thin tension members which carry 
the main load. Pennsylvania Railroad uses X ray 
(see fig. 1) here to do control inspection on pilot 
lots. Errors in casting technique are indicated 
by the location and nature of the flaws revealed 
by radiography. 

Chain links provide another problem for radi- 
ography. Only 1 in. in diameter, they are diffi- 
cult to examine without the use of copper block- 
ing. X ray is used to check on the soundness of 
gas and electric welds and to compare the effec- 
tiveness of the two types of welds. 

In locomotive boiler welding, or in the welding 
of pressure vessels in general, the entire weld is 
radiographed to insure 100 pct good welds, in 
accordance with the ASME code. 

Checking on vendors is also a major function 
of X ray. In one case, the railroad was consider- 
ing the purchase of steel rotary buffing wheels 
from different manufacturers. X ray revealed the 
manner in which the wires were fastened to the 
core (see fig. 3) and indicated which wheel would 
be more likely to stand up under extensive use. 
Safety for the operator was a more important 
consideration here than the durability of the 
wheel. 

X ray showed up porosity and cavitation in the 
body of 1% in. union angle valve made of cast 
steel, as illustrated in fig. 4. The small pilot lot 
was completely X rayed after this condition was 
found, and the casting technique changed to elim- 
inate the condition. 

Lack of fusion and penetration in the case of 
welds is illustrated in some pieces that are elec- 
trically butt-welded. X-ray evidence demonstrates 
several facts about welding: (1) welders’ ability 
to weld varies with time, the type of product 
being welded, the type of welding being done, the 
welding process used, with the condition of the 
weld metal and parent metal, and with the self- 
application of the welder to his work on a given 
day; and (2) welding of new items often presents 
new problems that can not be anticipated in ad- 
vance. Since welding is widely used by Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in repair and replacement, a 
method for insuring the soundness of welds with 
positive, visual evidence is indispensable. 

Mechanical pencils, spark plugs, and other sim- 
ilar assemblies are some of the diverse items 
which the radiographer checks for the benefit of 
the purchasing department. Whatever large- 
quantity buying is done, it is desired to know the 
product thoroughly before committing the organ- 
ization to large sums of money. In the case of 
spark plugs, fig. 5, the soundness of the ceramic 
and the position of the electrical inserts is vital. 
The railroad uses this item in large quantities 
on trucks and gasoline engines employed in main- 
tenance of ways and structures. 
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FIG. 3—Steel buffing wheels were checked by X-ray, as show. here, to determine construction of the wheels, prior to purchase. 


FIG. 4—Radiograph of a cast steel angle valve, showing a small flaw. 


“IG. 5—A group of various types of spark plugs X-rayed to permit study prior to purchase of individual construction details. 
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GAS-METAL REACTIONS 


By 
ANDREW DRAVNIEKS and HUGH J. McDONALD 
Illinois Institute of Technology Loyola University, Chicago 


SUMMARY: In the study of gas-metal reactions where the preducts of in- 

teraction are nenvolatile and form seale on the metal surface, the mea- 

surement of reaction rates necessarily plays an impertant role. Various 

eontinuous and discontinuous measuring techniques—of which the micro- 

balance and gas-volumetric methods are considered the most versatile— 

are described and appraised, in this concluding part of a two-part article, 
the first part of which appeared in the Aug. 25 issue. 





VEN a short review of gas-metal reaction gether with the cylinder. Scale can be removed 
fundamentals would not be complete without by pickling*® (which introduces the danger of 
mentioning the most important methods of losing smal] amounts of the metal by dissolu- 
measuring gas-metal reaction rates. tion) or mechanically (a thin layer adhering to 
od The reaction rates can be measured, either the metal is very difficult to remove, and this is 
«” in a discontinuous or a continuous manner. In usually disregarded if the scale is thick). 
? the discontinuous form, the specimens are sub- Campbell and Thomas® developed an electro- 
= jected to definite experimental conditions, such metric reduction method of measuring thick- 
& as the use of a specific gas and temperature, nesses of thin, well-adhering films. The method 
= then removed after a definite time period, and can be used only in specific cases, such as sul- 
— the amount of the reaction determined. Each fide and oxide films on copper. The principle is 
Li additional point on the “time v. amount of re- to reduce the film by making the specimen the 
~ action” curve is obtained on a separate speci- cathode in a particular solution, in the absence 
a men. Therefore, wide scattering of points is a of air. A sufficient number of coulombs of elec- 
ro frequent occurrence, and the method should be tricity are passed through the system to cause 
Cr used only if no other method can be employed. the film to be reduced, at which point the cur- 
Sd Very often the discontinuous method is used rent suddenly changes; the known data then 
=~ in a form where only one definite duration of allow one to calculate the thickness of the film. 
“= exposure is used, and various metals or alloys Other methods of detecting the thickness of 
= are investigated by determining, for example, scale formed involve measuring the resistance 
| the weight increases per unit area in the same of the film and measuring the thickness of the 
time period. This will give only a crude idea of scale by means of a microscope micrometer 
| the behavior of metals as one of the most im- after making cross-sections,!* etc. 
portant criteria—how the thickness of the scale However, preference should be given to con- 
changes with time—will be left undiscussed in tinuous methods of observation, of which there 
such an experiment. Even serious errors in the are several. In continuous methods, one follows 
estimation of corrosion rates can be introduced the complete “time v. amount of reaction” curve 
by using this technique if only weight increases on one specimen. The advantages are a saving 
at small thicknesses of the scale are measured. of time and a much clearer idea of the law of 
The amount of corrosion on a sample re- scale growth. Uncertainties due to different 
moved from the experimental conditions can be preparations of the surface of the specimen. 
measured in various ways. The simplest is the impurities and so on, do not influence too much 
weight-increase method; however, care should the smoothness of the curve obtained from one 
¢ be employed to guarantee that small fragments specimen. These secondary factors become ap- 
of the scale, which often fall off during the parent only when one attempts to repeat the 
cooling, are not lost. To achieve this, the speci- curve on another specimen. 
men is usually placed in a cylinder or boat of Perhaps the most elegant technique is that 





inert material, and the specimen weighed to- which makes use of the microbalance. Thé 
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specimen hangs on a thin fiber of quartz glass 
or other inert material in the experimental 
space, i.e., a silica vessel in a furnace. The 
fiber is attached to the beam of a sensitive 
microbalance outside the furnace, and the in- 
crease in weight of the specimen is observed. 
The method has been used, in different degrees 
of refinement, by many workers, but has been 
brought to its highest accuracy by Gulbran- 
sen.® It is possible to detect an increase of 
thickness of scale as small as a couple of lattice 
cell layers. The method is simple and accurate, 
however, there are two serious limitations 
which render the method unsuitable in some 
cases. If an investigation in a gas mixture is 
to be performed, a rapid flow of gas is impera- 
tive to avoid the secondary effect of a retarda- 
tion of reaction rate by the selective exhaustion 
of reacting gas from the stagnant gas laye1 
around the specimen. Maintenance of gas flow 
clearly interferes with the weighing operation. 
A second limitation lies in the necessity of pre- 
paring relatively thin sheets of metals. Large 
bulky coupons cannot be used because of their 
large weight (the specimen should be of a 
weight of the order of 1 g). There are many 
alloys which are hard to prepare in thin sheet 
form. 

The volumetric method is a way out of this 
second, and also, to some extent, the first, lim- 
itation. In the volumetric method, a definite 
amount of gas is introduced into a closed sys- 
tem, which contains the specimen in the hot 
zone of the system. As the gas and metal react, 
the pressure of gas decreases, and the decrease 
can be measured either manometrically®* or 
volumetrically. The sensitivity of the method 
can be raised at least as high as in the micro- 
balance method. In the arrangement as used by 
Campbell and Thomas, the increase in the 
scale thickness equivalent to about one mono- 
layer of oxide cells could be detected. 


Gas Purity Requirements High 


There are, however, several drawbacks in- 
herent in the method. The requirements as to 
the purity of the gases are very high, and the 
samples should be thoroughly degassed because 
every foreign gas which collects in the experi- 
mental space will block the access of the react- 
ing gas to the surface of the metal and influ- 
ence the rate of the reaction. Constancy of tem- 
perature during the experiment should be se- 
cured, since pressure and volume of gas change 
appreciably with temperature, and so the dif- 
ferences in pressure or volume would not corre- 
spond to the amount of gas actually consumed. 
By taking proper precautions and using a sym- 
metrical system arranged so that one part of 
the system contains the sample plus gas, and 
the other, exactly similar, and placed parallel 
to the first part, the gas alone. Campbell and 
Thomas improved the method considerably. 
Gas mixtures require continuous circulation 
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of gas, however, and in circulating systems the 
high potential accuracy of the volumetric or 
differential manometric method cannot be at- 
tained. The authors have built and operated a dy- 
namic volumetric system (fig. 2 in part I), where 
the oxidation experiments were conducted in cir- 
culating oxygen at several millimeters pressure. 
The oxygen was circulated by a mercury vapor 
jet pump, and freezing traps were used to iso- 
late the mercury vapor from the space occupied 
by the specimen. As oxygen consumption in the 
metal-gas reaction proceeded, the oxygen was 
supplied to the circulatory system by means of 
a contact manometer and a magnetically oper- 
ated valve, from a thermostatted gas burette. 
Accuracy of the method is not influenced very 
much by changes in temperature along the cir- 
culatory system as the oxygen in this part of 
the system is at low pressure. The method is 
also only moderately sensitive to impurities in 
the oxygen as long as the oxidation at the be- 
ginning stage of the scale growth is investi- 
gated. 


Use All-Glass Pumps 


To permit work with technical gases and gas 
mixtures, a rapid flow of gas over the specimen 
must be maintained. One has to sacrifice some 
accuracy and use gas circulators in the form 
of all-glass magnetically-driven piston-pumps 
or fans. These handy devices have begun to find 
their way into the laboratory and undoubtedly 
much of the future advancement in the fields of 
kinetics and equilibria in gas-solid systems will 
be credited to the help of this new instrumen- 
tation. The circulatory volumetric system prob- 
ably is the most suitable tool for use in an 
industrial laboratory. Summarizing its advan- 
tages, one can state: The shape and size of the 
specimen may vary widely as long as the sur- 
face area can be defined; technically pure gases 
may be employed as well as gas mixtures; the 
accuracy is sufficient; the method is far better 
than the straight weight-increase method as it 
supplies the whole curve of progress of the 
reaction in one run, on one specimen; and 
finally, the equipment is rugged, and, when it 
is once set up, the experiments require a mini- 
mum of manual work. 

The electrical resistance method is the third 
way, although a limited one, to measure the 
rates of gas-metal reactions. In fact, if the rate 
of disappearance of the metal phase is consid- 
ered as the measure of the advancement of the 
corrosion process, the increase in the electrical 
resistance of the metal specimen is the factor 
which measures that most directly. The method 
is limited, essentially, to use on pure metals 
because the resistance of alloys changes with 
change in composition. The change in composi- 
tion is caused by preferential oxidation of defi- 
nite constituents. A long strip or thin wire of 
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metal under investigation is placed in the fur- 
nace in the atmosphere of the corresponding 
gas. The resistance of the strip or wire is fol- 
lowed continuously by means of a suitable elec- 
trical circuit connected to the specimen. 

With progress of the reaction, the cross-sec- 
tion of the metallic core decreases; the specific 
resistance of the oxide or other reaction prod- 
uct is higher than that of the metal by several 
orders of magnitude and can be neglected. The 
temperature constancy must be very good as 
the temperature coefficient of the specific re- 
sistance of pure metals is about 0.3 pct per °F. 
The method also requires that the metal be in 
a special form; leads coming out of the fur- 
nace should preferentially be of the same metal 
as the specimen and are sometimes cut as strips 
from the sides of the specimen, leaving one end 
of the outgoing strip still connected to the 
specimen. Only fairly advanced corrosion, 
amounting to several pct of the cross-section 
of the specimen, can be detected with a suf- 
ficient degree of accuracy, and sometimes tem- 
perature changes must be compensated for by 
means of such ingenious devices as used by 
Seeber.*® 

A method of an entirely different nature is 
the optical method of observation of growth of 
scale. As long as the scale is very thin (several 
hundreds of Angstroms) it is frequently pos- 
sible to observe interference colors caused by 
reflexion from the scale-metal interface and the 
transparency of the thin scale layer. Perhaps 
it would be more appropriate not to speak of 
scale in this case, the scale may be more proper- 
ly referred to as a tarnish layer. The rate of 
the process is then described usually as the rate 
of tarnishing. 


Interference Color Method 


Tammann® was the first to apply the inter- 
ference color technique to the investigation of 
gas-metal reactions and derived various rules 
of growth. Later the method was thoroughly 
investigated by Evans and Bannister®® and by 
Constable.®® In this country, McAdam and 
Geil’® applied the method to a long series of 
metals. More recently Winterbottom, in En- 
gland, is refining the technique.7! The method 
is good for following the initial stages of 
tarnishing, however, there is much uncertainty 
as to the actual thickness of the tarnish layer. 
The calculation requires a knowledge of the re- 
fractive index of the oxide in the state in which 
it is present in the tarnish layer, eventually in 
a stressed condition and having abnormal lat- 
tice constants. On the whole, the optical method 
is most suitable for comparing tarnishing rates 
of the same metal under slightly different con- 
ditions, but where the experimenter is sure that 
he is dealing with similar tarnish composition. 


This short review of methods indicates that 
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the microbalance and the gas-volumetric 
methods are the most universal means of in- 
vestigation of kinetics in gas-metal systems, 
and perhaps the gas volumetric method is the 
more versatile of the two. All other methods 
should be considered as limited to specific 
applications. 
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These Changing Times 


Pittsburgh —M. N. Landay Co., 
Pittsburgh, has bought steel melting 
facilities that were once a part of 
the Crucible Steel Co. Park Works 
from Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 


The four openhearths, two electric 
furnaces, scrap yard and other equip- 
ment will be salvaged unless some- 
one can be found to buy them intact. 

Deere & Co. bought the plant less 
than a year ago when steel supply 
was short. 


Marshall Plan Countries 


To Swap Technicians and Data 


Washington — Marshall Plan 
countries have finally decided to 
Bswap technicians and _ technical 
data among themselves. 

A new five-point program, simi- 
Blar to that already in effect for the 
United States and Western Euro- 
pean nations, is expected to go 
nto effect sometime this autumn. 

The intra-European program 
pwill include the exchange of docu- 
ments, statistics, technicians, and 
mesearch, as well as consultation 
wf technical assistance projects, 

he Economie Cooperation Admin- 
istration said in announcing the 
program. 

Like ECA’s technical assistance 
program, which provides for ex- 

changes of U. S. and European 
echnicians and technical infor- 


lation, the European project’s 
Purpose is to help increase pro- 
huctivity among members of the 


rganization for European Eco- 
omic Cooperation. 
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lron Ore From Quebec-Labrador Seen Closer 


Hollinger-Hanna men are still proving more tonnage .. . 


No government cash is expected for building of railroad 
.- + Ore is believed 5 years away—B®y TOM C. CAMPBELL 


New York—The vast Quebec- 
Labrador iron ore deposits are 
coming closer to more definite de- 
velopment. There is much still to 
be done. No papers have been 
signed, but the whole project looks 
better. 

A year ago 325 million tons of 
high grade ore were proven. The 
cost of the railroad and other facili- 
ties was placed at $200 million. A 
big sum for any purse. 


Still Proving More 

Jules Robert Timmins of Hol- 
linger Consolidated Gold Mine, 
Ltd., and George Humphrey of the 
Hanna interests were not willing 
to start the railroad until they had 
better assurance that the ore would 
be taken by American concerns. 
More progress has been made in 
getting companies in the United 
States actively interested. 

All this season Hollinger-Hanna 
men have been prospecting for 
more ore. That work has gone on 
between the strikes proven a year 
ago. It has also included other 
areas within the two concessions. 
What has been found has not been 
announced. But a lot more ore 
was uncovered. 

The crux of the matter now is 


the need for more proven deposits. 
Doc Retty, chief geologist for the 
Hollinger iron ore subsidiaries, is 
certain the total ore to be proven 
will be far greater than the 325 mil- 
lion tons announced last year. 

When and if greater tonnages of 
ore have been officially proven it 
will be easier to get private finan- 
cial backing necessary to build the 
railroad. More ore means less in- 
vestment per ton. 


No Government Cash 

There is little chance that the 
Canadian government will come 
through with the cash to build the 
railroad. It will be a gigantic task 


Turn to Page 98 


Will Resume Iron Smelting 


Dallas—Lone Star Steel officials 
told THE IRON AGE they expected 
to have their blast furnace back 
on about the first week of October. 
The company had been forced to 
close its furnace Aug. 8 because of 
lagging pig iron sales. 

Mining operations in the ore 
pit have also been suspended. But 
the coke plant is continuing at 50 
to 60 pct operations. 
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Quebec-Labrador Ore 


Continued from Page 97 


but those in on the project know 
that well. If the road is built at 
all it will probably be with private 
capital. Those who are interested 
in getting the ore 5 or more years 
hence wouldn’t like to see a govern- 
ment agency owning and operating 
the railroad. - 

The role of government will not 
be subsidizing the railroad. It will 
probably be making sure that high 
taxes and other governmental gim- 
micks don’t frighten away the 
capital that will be necessary to de- 
velop this project. 


t. S. Firms Interested 

A few weeks ago real interest 
was shown by four large steel com- 
panies from the U. S. Men from 
Republic Steel, Armco, Inland and 
Wheeling Steel went to Burnt 
Creek, the site of the camp of the 
Quebec-Labrador development. 
What they saw made them more in- 
terested. It is logical for Republic 
Steel to be most interested in this 
ore. That they are. They are 
ready to be shown. When they are 
shown they will probably do some- 
thing about it. And so will the 
other companies which were on the 
recent trip. Bigwigs from Hol- 
linger-Hanna went along with their 
facts and figures. 

Other steel firms which have to 
be classed as interested in the 
Quebec-Labrador development are 
U. S. Steel and Bethlehem. The 
policy of the U. S. Steel Corp. has 
always been one of interest no mat- 
ter where ore has been found. The 
same policy applies to Bethlehem 
Steel. Gene Grace, that company’s 
head, has repeatedly said that he 
was interested in ore anywhere in 
the world. 

Jones & Laughlin people weren’t 
on the special junket to the Cana- 
dian jackpot. But their people 
were up that way, and far North 
of there, during the month of Au- 
gust. What they saw impressed 
them. While they have made no 
commitment of any kind for the 
Hollinger-Hanna project, they are 
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still on the outside circle and can’t 
be counted out. Inland Steel has 
been casting eyes on ore land 100 
miles west of the Hollinger-Hanna 
property but they probably won’t 
find much in that direction. 


Ore Is 5 Years Away 

Best guess is that it will be about 
5 years before any ore moves from 
Quebec-Labrador. But it is no 
longer a guess that the major steel 
firms in the U. S. will be taking 
their share of it—as a supplement 
to the Mesabi and the taconites 
which will be large also. 


Chateaugay Mine Will Yield 
25 Million Tons Low Phos Ore 


Malone, N. Y.—Republic Steel 
Corp. some time ago decided to 
drill a new shaft for additional 
low phos iron ore near here. Plans 
have been changed. The company 
has proceeded with the open pit 
mining of Chateaugay iron ore 
which ultimately will produce 
about a million tons of ore. But 
to get to the bigger tonnage of low 
phos another method has been de- 
cided upon. 

To cut costs and still develop 
new deposits which have been 
spotted additional ore veins will 
be reached by crosscuts from the 
old shaft at the Lyon Mountain 
Chateaugay mine. When the cross- 
cuts are completed and the new 
development well under way, the 
potential] will be 25 million tons 
of low phos ore. 

The old mine is fairly well 
worked out, with but 6 million tons 
yet to be mined. But by crosscut- 
ting to the new location the sup- 
ply of low phos ores is assured for 
years to come. Beneficiation is 
done at Lyon Mountain. The 
finished product is shipped to 
Troy, N. Y. 


Gets Indiana Appointment 
Chicago — Harvey G. Hensel, 
safety director for the western dis- 
trict of The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co., has been appointed a 
member of the General Advisory 
Council to the Indiana Div. of 
Labor by Gov. Henry F. Schricker. 






Backers of Taconite Ore Ne 
Making Progress on Projects 


Cleveland—Backers of taconite 
for the nation’s steel mills ar 
making progress on their projects 
It was pointed out here that the 
part taconites will play is th 
same as the ore deposits in Cap. 
ada and in South America—sup. 


plemental supplies to the Mesa! B 
ores which will last much longer Mis ¢ 
with this kind of help. $201 


Armco and Wheeling with Ogle. Ht? 
bay Norton are well on their way Lab 
with a pelletizing method of bene. Hynou 
ficiation. Approximately 35,00) MBKel! 
tons are being made. When that js es"! 
completed the material will be rup Por 
through a blast furnace and ac- Con 
curate checks made on the experi-JMC0U 
meni. M 

The excitement over the oregmthe 
shortage has died down. But mostfMfeas 
steel people know that some timeggea' 
in the next 5 or 6 years more def- [this 
nite plans will have to be made togepe! 
dovetail taconites, Canadian ore, §gpro¢ 
South American material and org” t 
from other sources into the whole 


national picture. It is thought that * 
it can be done in view of thee 
perimenting now going on and the oe 
proven reserves in the two nev a 
North and South America fields. * 

Bnte 

| rip 


Hold Seminars for French ae, 


Philadelphia — The first of 3 M 
series of seminars designed to a om, 
quaint representatives of France\Mithat 
heavy electrical equipment mall @@avo 
facturing industry with the mo‘ qiBtee] 
modern American production tec'fihanc 
niques convened here last week Ay 


The seminars will | oun 
phases of engineering, producti ible 
and manufacturing. Visits to been 
various departments of plants "pany 
this area will supplement the |e woul 
tures by leading American ele he 
trical engineers and manageme! ! 
specialists. Full discussions 4 That 
labor relations will also be ” 
cluded in the agenda. The @! 
cussions will be conducted by 
ECA’s Office of Labor Advison 
and other American labor \fficials 
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New England Steel Mill Hopes Get New Life 


Major steel company considers building a mill in New 


England .. . Consulting engineer outlines plan... Would 
use Quebec-Labrador ore—sy 8/11 PACKARD 


Boston—A major steel company 
is considering construction of a 
$200 million plant in New England 
o process high-grade ore from 
Labrador. This _ startling an- 
nouncement was made by John E. 
Kelley, internationally known con- 
sultant mining engineer, in a re- 
port to the Industrial Development 
Committee of the New England 
Council] here last week. 

Mr. Kelley has been retained by 
he council to investigate the 
feasibility of building an _ inte- 
yrated steel mill somewhere in 
this six-state area, and also to 
pen discussions with any steel 
producers who might be interested 
in the project. 


bidn*t Name Company 

He has recently returned from 
n investigation of progress made 
n developing and proving the big 
iron ore deposit in Quebec-Labra- 
or by “Hollinger-Hanna-Republic 
" He made a similar 


Mr. Kelley didn’t name the steel 
‘ompany involved. But he did say 
hat the plan was meeting with 
avorable consideration from the 
teel company, and also from fi- 
ancial interests. 

Another source close to the 
ouncil said that the field of pos- 
ible steel plant operators hadn’t 
been narrowed down to one com- 
pany. He said he believed a plant 
would be built. But he stressed 
he fact that no agreement had 
been reached with any company. 
hat conversations would be con- 
bucted with any producer inter- 
sted in the plan. 

Here is how the plan shapes up 
‘ presently outlined: 


(1) An integrated steel mill 
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of 1 million tons annual capac- 
ity would be built at a cost of 
$200 million. 

(2) The mill would directly 
employ about 10,000 to 12,000 
people. It is estimated that it 
would create 50,000 
more workers in other Yankee 
metalworking plants. About 36 
pct of the area’s industrial man- 
power is presently employed in 
metalworking industries. 

(3) Raw materials 
ments are outlined 
All six states have “unlimited 
amounts” of commercial lime- 
stone. Ore would come from Lab- 
rador; coal, by water from Vir- 
ginia. Although it takes 17,000 
gal of fresh water to make a ton 


jobs for 


require- 


like this: 


ENGLISH VISITORS: Sir Charles Goodeve, 
director of the British Iron & Steel Research 
Assn., arrived recently in Montreal on the 
Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Canada. 
Sir Charles will tour Canada and the United 
States in connection with his work. Former 
Winnipeggers, Sir Charles and his family are 
pictured on board ship. 
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Background Information 


New York—Both the New England 
drive for an integrated steel mill and 
the Quebec-Labrador ore develop- 
ment have been previously reported 
by THE IRON AGE. If you desire 
more background information to sup- 
plement these latest developments, it 
is suggested that you refer to previ- 
ous stories on these subjects. 

For a full report on Quebec-Labra- 
dor ore see THE IRON AGE, Nov. 4, 
1948, p. 155. A complete discussion 
of New England's campaign for a 
steel mill can be found in THE IRON 
AGE, Jan. 27, 1949, p. 109. 





of steel, this will be available if 
the plant is located near the 
mouth of one of the rivers. (In- 
formation on possible plant 
sites is being collected, and the 
final selection will be made by 
the producer). 

(4) Products produced would 
probably be restricted to sheets, 
strips and hot-rolled rods in or- 
der not to compete with present 
manufacturers of wire and other 
products. 


Labrador Ore Cheaper 

More than 325 million tons of 
iron ore richer than that of the 
famed Mesabi Range have already 
been proven in Quebec-Labrador. 
Mr. Kelley said that this ore can 
be laid down in New England at 
prices from 75¢ to $1.25 a ton 
cheaper than those quoted for 
Mesabi ore now laid down at 
Duluth. 

He said that the 360-mile rail- 
road linking the Labrador deposit 
with Seven Islands on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence couldn’t be com- 
pleted before 1953. Hence, alter- 
nate sources have been studied. 
include Newfoundland, 
which now sells ore to Britain in 
million ton lots, and Venezuela. 
But he is of the opinion that Ca- 
nadian ore will be used because of 
(1) national security in wartime 
and (2) the council is anxious to 
maintain the closest possible re- 
lations with the people of south- 
eastern Canada. ; 

He said some of the money spent 
in Canada will return in trade. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! — The 
CINCINNATI BICKFORD 
TOOL CO., Cincinnati, manufac- 
turers of upright and radial 
metal drilling machines, is cele- 
brating their seventy-fifth an- 
niversary this year. 


FOR YOUR APPROVAL—Pro- 
posed standards for the packag- 
ing, loading and overseas ship- 
ping of iron and steel products 
are now being circulated for ap- 
proval in the trade by the NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU OF STAND- 
ARDS. It was prepared by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute 
in cooperation with NBS. 


SELLING SURPLUS — Office 
D’Aide Mutuelle (Oma), Brus- 
sels, has announced the appoint- 
ment of ASSOCIATED COM- 
MODITY CORP., New York, as 
their exclusive agent for North 
and South America to dispose 
of Belgian surplus materials and 
equipment valued in excess of 
$75 million. Associated Com- 
modity Corp. is under the direc- 
tion of Bernard Fabrikant, 
president, Fabrikant Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., and Milton Levenson, 
president, Miles Metal Corp. 


HELPING NATURE Export 
orders totaling at least $7 mil- 
lion, and may run as high as 
$10 million, from Argentina, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia and Italy; 
has been announced by DRES- 
SER INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Cleveland. The sales consist 
chiefly of equipment to increase 
the availability of petroleum 
products and natural gas, bring- 
ing to these nations more of the 
benefits of their own natural re- 
sources. 


FRENCH ORDER—Societe Lor- 
raine de Laminage Continu, a 
privately-owned association of 
nine French steel firms, has just 
placed an order for $9% million 
of electrical steel mill equipment 
with the WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL 
CO., New York. The order is for 
two new steel mills at Hayange 
and Ebange in northeastern 
‘France. 


INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 
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DUST CONTROL — Announce- 
ment has been made of the for- 
mation of MECHANICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., at Pittsburgh. 
The firm’s activities will be lim- 
ited to industrial ventilation, 
smoke, dust and fume control. 
Morton I. Dorfan, formerly with 
American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corp., will be presi- 
dent and general manager. 


AUCTION SALE—DEFIANCE 
MACHINE WORKS, Toledo, has 
announced that its machinery 
and equipment has been sold to 
an undisclosed purchaser who 
has arranged with the Industrial 
Plants Corp., Chicago, to dis- 
pose of it at a public auction 
sale on Sept. 20 and 21. The land 
and buildings, comprising 175,- 
000 sq ft, are available for sale 
or lease. 





SAMPLE SERVICE—A special 
department devoted solely to 
constructing full-sized models of 
welded wire or wire and strip 
steel assembling has been set up 
by E. H. TITCHENER & CO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


BEAN BUILDING—The H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland, have 
been awarded a contract by 
MORRIS BEAN & CoO., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, for the engineer- 
ing and construction of a new 
60,000 sq ft aluminum precision 
molding foundry. 


GLOBE FITTINGS — John A. 
Rhodes ..Co., Inc., Springfield, 
Mo., has been appointed by 
GLOBE STEEL TUBES CO., 
Milwaukee, as a distributor of 
their seamless welding fittings 
and flanges. 





IN BUSINESS—tThe warehouse 
at 2737 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, 
is the home of the newly estab- 
lished PASADENA STEEL & 
SUPPLY CO. Executive man- 
ager is B. J. Slattery with John 
Curb as his assistant. The com- 
pany will aim to supply industry 
in the San Gabriel and San Fer- 
nando Valleys, absorbing de- 
livery costs as far as San Ber- 
nardino. 








New ECA Authorizations 
Go Chiefly to Italy, France 


Washington — Additiona! pro. 
curement authorization totaling 
$111,296,000 was announced re. 
cently by the Economic Coopers. 
tion Administration. This brought 
cumulative authorizations for Ey. 
rope to $6,421,656,000. 

The total for industrial! con. 
modities was $56,694,000. The 
commodities covered a wide range, 
including agricultural equipment, 
industrial machinery, electrical 
apparatus, nonferrous metals, 
metalworking machinery and ma- 
chine tools. 

Some of the larger single av- 
thorizations included, for Italy, 
$5,410,000 for machine tools, $3, 
859,000 for construction and min- 
ing equipment, and $3,300,000 for 
iron and steel mill materials, stee! 
mill products and _ ferroalloys; 
and, for France, $3,200,000 for ma- 
chine tools. 


Barium Issues Periodic Reports 

New York—Barium Steel Corp. 
now gives its stockholders periodic 
reports on the company and its 
products. Its president, Joseph A. 
Sisto, stresses the development of 
a corporate neighborhood and 4 
reciprocal attitude among the 1! 
subsidiaries. (With acquisition of 
the Phoenix interests the numbe! 
will be 20 or 21.) The forthcom 
ing issue is planned to synopsiz 
Barium’s export business and nev 
product development. 


Spending More for Research 
Chicago — At the close of the 
first three quarters of the 14> 
1949 fiscal year, Armour Researth 
Foundation of Illinois Institute 
Technology’s research volume su 
passed the total for the env 
previous year. In 1948 the founds: 
tion did a gross volume of 
search amounting to $3,379," 
and projected figures indicate 
foundation will do better than Hr 
250,000 worth of research ths 
year. 
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Ohio Firm Reveals Details of Its New Shaft Type Electric Blast Furnace 


Relief valves. Damper 
4 Downcommer 
na lh 
Co/lector-- i" q Transport line Collector Vibrating 
\ 2 
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Shaft furnace 
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Elevator 


furrn an ' ieee aeneeaiiine ! 

: urnace Sh _/ron a ae Roll run ore 
B Pig ACE a hn a . ; ul" Feeders Ejector crusher 

Oe / Dust Screw conveyor : ~--Harnmer mill 

Cold blast collector / Vibratory 
® R Car Condenser Transport blower feeder 
Canton, Ohio — The first pub- will hold about 5 tons of metal and varies in thickness from 3 to 7 ft 

lished schematic diagram of the a ton of slag. Power is supplied with an overburden of from 20 to 


Fit is 


electric furnace silvery iron plant 
of Cascade Iron Corp., Canton, 
Ohio, which aroused wide interest 
a few months ago is shown here. 
located at Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, within 15 miles of the black- 


s band iron ores of Tuscarawas and 


T. F. Baily is 


adjacent counties. 


: president of the firm. 


1k sac aoeab eles 


— 


Making 15 pct silvery iron the 
furnace has a rated capacity of 25 
tons a day, or double that if it pro- 
duces foundry iron. About 4 net 
tons of iron ore are required to 
make a ton of pig iron and 3% 
tons of ore to make a ton of 15-pct 
silvery iron. 


Materials handling from the raw 


} material to the cast pig is by con- 
; Veyors and gravity. Ore from near- 


» storage bins. 
Fin because 


by mines is crushed and put into 
A dryer is being put 
of the difficulties of 


| grinding and handling wet ore. 


Limestone and coal (for other than 


blackband ores) are also stored in 
ORES 
bins which feed from the collector 


s head through a 8-in. pipe to a ro- 


tating 


distributor set in the fur- 


B nace roof, 


Hearth Is Electrically Heated 
he furnace is of the shaft type 


With an electrically heated hearth 
served by three 500-kw single phase 
= stormers. The furnace is 37 
t hig} 


with a 7-ft ID. The hearth 
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by three 8-in. graphite electrodes 
coming into the furnace at a 15- 
degree angle. Three hot blast 
stoves are fired with waste gas 
from the top of the furnace. 

Cold blast from a 2240 cfm 2- 
stage Spencer blower supplies the 
three stoves each of which dis- 
charges through two tuyeres to the 
lower part of the furnace. Black- 
band ore, being carbonaceous, needs 
no additional coal. 


iron Oxide Reduced 

The iron oxide of the charge is 
reduced by carbon monoxide as it 
falls freely through the shaft of 
the furnace. Since this reaction is 
slightly exothermic, no heat need 
be supplied for it. The reduction 
of the silicon, however, is done by 
electric heat and excess carbon in 
the hearth of the furnace, the car- 
bon monoxide of this reaction 
ascending through the shaft of the 
furnace and assisting in the reduc- 
tion of the iron. 

The iron is tapped at regular in- 
tervals to an electrically heated 
tilting furnace from which it is 
cast in a pig machine having 112 
molds for 100-lb pigs. 

Blackband iron ore varies in 
iron content from 22 to 30 pet and 
contains from about 10 to 25 pet 
Si0.. From 1% to 21% ft of coal 
is usually found with the ore, which 


50 ft. Much of this ore can be 
mined by stripping, although un- 
derground mining is feasible where 


the overburden is excessive for 

stripping. 

Defiance Machinery Sold 
Toledo—H. D. Bennett, presi- 


dent of Defiance Machine Works, 
Defiance, Ohio, said that the ma- 
chinery and equipment of Defiance 
has been sold through A. E. Reu- 
ben Co. to an undisclosed pur- 
chaser who has made arrange- 
ments with Industrial Plants 
Corp., Chicago, to dispose of the 
machinery and equipment at a 
public auction Sept. 20 to 21. Mr. 
Bennett said the land and build- 
ings of the company, comprising 
175,000 sq ft are available for sale 
or lease. 


Welding Assn. Holds Meeting 


Philadelphia—An Eastern Zone 
meeting of the National Welding 
Supply Assn., consisting of dis- 
tributers and manufacturers of 
welding supplies and equipment, 
will be held at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, Sept. 29. The follow- 
ing states are included in the East- 
ern Zone: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Vermont, New- Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 
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Tin Restrictions Lifted Permitting Imports 


at the recent conference of the [p. 
ternational Tin Study Group jy 
London, are as follows: Prodve. 





tion for 1949, 170,000 tons; fo [n° 
New ruling permits private import of all grades of pig 1950, 190,000 tons; for 1951, 205, 2 

. . . 000 tons. Estimated consumptioy 
tin... Some controls will be exercised by Commerce Dept. figures are 188,000 tons in 194. a 
158,000 tons in 1950; and 162,00) pe” 
Washington — Restrictions on general framework of the order re- tons in 1951. Be 
the uses of tin have been wiped out mains in effect and the following The United States consumes ap. M 
by the Dept. of Commerce. The ac- controls will continue to be exer- proximately one half of the world: & by 
tion was taken by revising conser- cised by the Commerce Dept. production of tin. Half of what the of 
vation order M-43, effective Aug. (1) Allocation of all pig tin. U. S. consumes is used in the manv- Wi 
26, and revoking conservation order (2) Inventory controls on pig facture of cans—themselves abou m 
M-81, effective Dec. 1. tin and all materials contain- 99 pct steel despite the commo . 
)€ 


The changes also provide for the 
relatively free importation of tin by 
private business. Although end- 
use restrictions are eliminated, the 


NOT THE NIGHT AFTER: Don't be de- 
ceived by what you see. It isn't the famed 
Indian rope trick, but a machine variation. 
The chain links are welded together inside 
and the slight wave in the chain was added 
to further puzzle passers-by. 





ing tin. 

(3) Reports by holders, distribu- 
tors, importers, and users 
of tin. 

(4) Import controls on pig tin 
and materials containing tin. 

Controls over tin imports by pri- 
vate firms will be maintained under 
the authorization procedure estab- 
lished earlier in the year to regu- 
late imports of off-grade metal 
and now expanded to permit rela- 
tively free private import of all 
grades of pig tin. 

All pig tin containing less than 
99.65 pet of tin, including stocks of 
these grades held by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and all pri- 
vate imports of pig tin of any tin 


Allocations of these RFC stocks are 
being continued as an interim mea- 
sure, pending reestablishment of 
private supply channels. As pri- 
vately held supplies increase, allo- 
cations from RFC stocks will be 
curtailed, and discontinued on a 
date to be announced. 

This action is in keeping with 
the department’s announced inten- 
tion to decontrol tin as quickly as 
supplies appeared adequate to meet 
the needs of all industry and of the 
strategic stockpile. 

Latest estimates of world pro- 
duction and consumption, reached 





usage of the name “tin can.” 

All tin imported into the U. § 
was through the RFC, also the 
owner of the country’s only tin 
smelter in Texas. The tin was re- 
sold to private companies at the ap- 
proximate purchase price. Th 
price of Grade A tin is now $1.0° 
per lb which is the price that ha: 
been in effect for more than a yea! 
now. 


Tin Use May Not Increase 
Pittsburgh—tTinplate producer: 

believe the lifting of end-use re- 

strictions on tin will result 


Sept. |. 


little, if any, increase in the ove! 
all use of the metal in this cou! 
try. 

It was pointed out that supplies 
of the metal have been adequate 
and that the government's acti! 
had been expected. 

Producers expect to have thel! 
own sources of supply reestab- 
lished within several months. 
Meanwhile, they will continue 
draw from the RFC stockpile. 


THe Iron AcE 


7 content, will be allocated to manu- , 
S&S . . : 
~v ar “are , mocar > T . ; 
y facturers without regard to end New Rail Rates 
oo use or present allocation quotas. ! 
=~ New York — With Congressional - i 
w s ferees refusing to even consider the bill to 
Cr Pig Tin Will be Allocated legalize freight absorption until late Sep. 
bi RFC stocks of pig tin containing tember it is clear an Some o wil 
om 7 » oe ° i ee t or of * 
= more than 99.65 pet of tin will be a month. If the bill loter be- fim 
| = distributed to users according to comes law—and this is less certain t0 | 
— present allocation quotas, after con- day than it was a month ago—they » 
; ‘ : : become a problem for the steel pro iy 
sideration is given to all other re- ducer. The page at the right lists nev 
ceipts by them of such grades. railroad carload freight rates effective Hy 
*, 
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Cold Metal Royalties Released 


Cleveland — Another chapter in 
the long court fight over patents 
of Cold Metal Process Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, ended here last week 
when court-impounded funds to- 
taling $4,016,430 were released to 
the trustee for the Leon A. 
Beeghly Fund, which has the Cold 
Metal patents. The money, paid 
by some 25 steel companies for use 
of the patents since about 1943, 
was impounded pending a deter- 
mination of the government’s 
claim that no royalty should have 
been paid on war contracts. 

Attorneys for the Fund and the 


Rail Freight Rates 
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government have agreed that $4,- 
016,430 of the accumulated royal- 
ties came from private business. 
Approximately $3,500,000 is still 
impounded. Trial of the action 
will determine to whom it belongs. 


New Diesel Assn. Director 


Chicago—Robert S. Ogg is now 
the educational director of the 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers 
Assn. Mr. Ogg joins the DEMA 
staff from the Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Hamilton, Ohio, where he 


has been employed for a number 
of years. 


Carload rates for iron and 
major consuming points in Eastern Territory. 























Votes on Unified Screw Thread 


New York — A favorable start 
toward unification of the various 
national standards on screw 
threads was made by the Interna- 
tional Standardization Organiza- 
tion at its recent 3-day meeting 
in Paris, according to The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Delegates from 15 of the 
17 countries represented voted to 
recommend the recently estab- 
lished Unified Anglo-American 
Screw Thread to their national 
standardizing bodies as the com- 
mon profile for the metric and inch 
systems of screw threads. 


steel articles to 


Effective Sept. |, 1949. Rates are in cents per Ib and do not include 3 pct Federal tax. 


; Pitts- Cleve- Youngs- 
Consuming Points burgh | Weirton | Chicago! Gary land town Lorain Canton 

CONN. — Bridgeport 68 68 87 87 75 72 75 72 
Hartford 70 70 87 87 72 72 72 75 
New Britain 70 70 87 87 72 72 72 75 
ILL.-Chicago 63 63 53 58 53 54 
Moline 75 75 33 33 67 70 67 67 
Peoria 70 70 32 32 62 67 62 62 
Rockford 70 70 23 23 61 67 61 62 
Springfield 70 70 34 34 63 68 63 63 
IND. Anderson 53 53 37 34 44 52 Ad 43 
Evansville 68 68 44 44 62 68 62 63 
Fort Wayne 52 52 36 32 40 44 40 42 
Gary 63 63 53 58 53 54 
Indianapolis 57 57 40 34 51 53 51 51 
Muncie 52 4 40 34 43 51 43 44 
New Castle 53 53 40 34 44 51 44 44 
South Bend 57 57 28 24 46 52 46 48 
MD.~ Baltimore 52 52 79 79 62 57 62 61 
MASS. Boston 76 76 89 89 76 76 76 77 
Snringfield 72 72 86 86 72 70 72 75 
Worcester 75 75 87 87 75 75 75 76 
MICH. Detroit 51 51 48 48 37 43 37 40 
Flint 53 53 44 Aa 42 48 42 44 
Grand Rapids 58 58 40 40 48 53 48 51 
Lansing 54 54 42 42 43 48 43 44 
N. J.-Newark 62 62 86 86 70 67 70 70 
Trenton 57 57 84 84 68 62 68 67 
N. Y.—Albany 63 63 81 81 63 63 63 68 
Buffalo 44 44 67 67 40 40 40 43 
New York City 62 62 86 86 70 67 70 70 
Rochester 51 5! 72 72 44 44 44 51 
Syracuse 57 57 76 76 53 52 53 57 
Utica 61 61 77 77 57 57 57 61 
OHIO~— Akron 33 29 54 54 14 19 18 12 

Canton 32 23 54 54 20 19 24 
Cincinnati 51 51 48 48 44 51 44 44 
Cleveland 34 33 53 53 23 12 20 
Columbus 40 40 51 51 34 40 Rt) 33 
Dayton 46 46 44 44 40 44 40 40 
Mansfield 40 34 51 51 25 33 25 23 
Toledo 44 44 44 44 33 40 33 34 
Youngstown 22 25 58 58 23 23 20 
PA.--Erie 36 37 62 62 29 28 29 34 
Lancaster 51 51 79 79 61 54 61 58 
New Castle 18 23 61 61 28 12 28 25 
Philadelphia 54 54 84 84 67 61 67 63 
Pittsburgh 15 63 63 4 22 34 32 
Reading 52 52 79 79 62 57 62 61 
Sharon 23 28 61 61 25 9 25 24 
York 48 48 78 78 61 53 61 57 
WIS. Milwaukee 68 68 23 23 58 63 58 61 
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Granite Sparrows Bethle- Johns- Coates- 
City Buffalo Pt. hem town ville 
59 61 48 40 62 42 
94 61 53 43 67 46 
92 61 53 43 63 46 
42 . 67 79 81 68 81 
34 76 87 88 77 87 
32 75 85 86 75 g6 
42 72 85 86 75 95 
29 75 84 86 75 88 
28 62 75 77 61 76 
37 75 81 85 75 84 
53 57 75 76 58 75 
42 67 79 81 68 81 
42 63 76 78 62 77 
51 61 75 76 58 75 
51 61 75 76 58 76 
53 61 77 78 63 77 
86 58 7 36 46 28 
97 63 62 53 72 57 
92 58 54 46 67 51 
94 62 58 51 70 53 
63 44 72 72 57 75 
67 46 76 72 61 75 
61 57 78 78 67 78 
62 52 76 76 61 76 
91 58 42 25 54 34 
89 58 34 22 51 20 
89 51 53 42 58 46 
77 58 54 44 57 
91 58 42 29 54 34 
79 23 54 51 51 53 
85 36 54 44 52 51 
86 42 57 44 54 52 
68 43 61 63 42 62 
68 43 61 62 40 61 
53 61 70 75 57 72 
68 40 62 63 42 62 
61 52 63 68 48 67 
54 57 68 72 53 72 
63 46 67 68 44 67 
62 51 68 72 52 70 
72 40 57 61 36 57 
75 28 61 58 42 61 
86 54 25 25 42 14 
72 40 54 58 34 54 
88 58 23 20 48 15 
75 44 52 54 25 52 
87 54 33 15 43 15 
72 37 57 58 36 57 
86 53 20 32 42 20 
48 67 84 84 72 84 
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Nathan Hits Steel Capacity Expansion 


Union closes case with company-by-company rebuttal as fact- 
finding hearings stretch out beyond schedule . . . Board offers 


to act as mediator. 


New York — Speaking for the 
United Steelworkers of America, 
Robert R. Nathan reversed the 
union’s stand in favor of steel ex- 
pansion here last week as the 
Presidential fact-finding hearings 
drew toward a close. They had 
stretched out beyond their original 
schedule and amassed a_ steno- 
graphic record some 4000 pages 
long. 

After the USWA research direc- 
tor, Otis Brubaker completed a 
financial analysis of the industry, 
company by company, Philip Mur- 
ray wound up the union’s presen- 
tation with a short sharp attack 
on Enders Voorhees, chairman, of 
U. S. Steel’s finance committee. 
Mr. Murray spoke, he said, be- 
cause Mr. Voorhees had personally 
attacked him and had also “laid 
bare ... the reactionary desires 


—By GEORGE F. SULLIVAN 


. of that handful of wilful men 

. Who control the steel] industry 
of this country.” 

Just before the hearings ended 
at 7 p.m. on Monday of this week 
the board disclosed that it had of- 
fered to act as mediator in the dis- 
pute. The understanding was that 
if the offer were not accepted its 
recommendations would be made by 
Sept. 10 at the latest. 


Throw Figures at Each Other 
As the hearings drew to a close 
with rebuttal and surrebuttal the 
crowd in the courtroom thinned 
out. Both sides had done quite a 
job on each others figures and 
charges of inappropriate selection 
of base figures filled the air. To 
this was added a maze of statistics 
—any group of which apparently 


COSMIC RAY MAKER: Part of the 300 million v betatron being built for the University 
of Illinois in this 275 ton magnet core. This part of the first cosmic ray generator contains 
70,000 silicon sheet laminations, 0.014 in. thick. Constructed and designed by Allis-Chalmers 
engineers to Dr. Kerst's specifications, this jumbo sized version of betatron used for indus- 
trial X-ray work will permit scientists to study cosmic ray phenomena. 
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could be used to prove the oppo- 
site side of the same argument. 
Or so it seemed to the casual ob- 
server. 

The steel companies got a lot 
of things on the record and int 
the newspapers which they could 
have done in no other way. The 
hearings were expensive but they 
either delayed or stopped a strike. 
Incidentally they stimulated stee! 
buying as a strike hedge and even 
after this wore off steel order vol- 
ume held up. The time element 
playing into the hands of the in- 
dustry just before the strike dead- 
line has reversed itself. But re- 
gardless of the outcome the public 
knows a little more about stee! 
than it did a month ago. 

Industry observers were sur- 
prised at the number of smaller 
steel companies that appeared be- 
fore the panel. These companies 
reasoned, however, that they were 
never likely to have a better op- 
portunity to vent their views on 
the industrywide pattern that pre- 
vails in steel. The union rebuttal 
took up each company statement 
in detail. 

Wherever steel spokesmen 
touched on cost they questioned 
the union’s 30¢ per hr estimate. 
While many said 30¢ was either 
too much or would ruin them, few 
agreed that what the union asked 
would cost only 30¢. Most figured 
that the USWA demands would 
cost at least twice that. To this 

Turn to Page 106 


Demand for Silvery Iron Up 


Keokuk, Ia.—Demand for silver) 
iron and ferrosilicon has strength- 
ened. With the pickup in steel op- 
erating rates and higher foundry 
operation in the Midwest, Keokuk 
Electro-Metals here has stepped 
up production. 

Officials of the company told 
THE IRON AGE there is some ques- 
tion as to whether they will ex- 
perience continued good business 
after September, the reason being 
that if there is no strike they wil! 
then be able to determine how 
much of the recent buying was 4 
hedge against strike possibilities. 


THE Iron AGE 
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Agreement Reached on Load 
imitations for Steel Carriers 


Motor vehicles for iron and steel 
transport to show maximum payload 
























































Washington—Motor carriers of 
isteel and major steel companies 
Ihave reached an agreement with 
Hhe Interstate Commerce Commis- 
scion on load limitations and on 
means of securing lading on 
rucks. The agreement covers car- 
riers in the area east of Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers. 

Representatives of the major 
steel companies have stated that 
heir companies will refuse to load 
trucks beyond the agreed limits 
and the ICC expressed the belief 
hat all members of the American 
iron & Steel Institute will follow 
, similar policy. 

The maximum pay load capacity 
yf each motor vehicle to be used 
for transportation of iron and 
steel in the territory will be 
yainted on the vehicle. This mark- 
ng will represent the greatest load 
Avhich may be safely transported 
iv the vehicle. The maximum ¢a- 
vacity is determined by a formula 
yased on the size of tires used, not 
exceeding the maximum tire sizes 
becommended by the manufacturer 
if the vehicle. 


Payload Markings Required 

All vehicles intended for trans- 
portation of iron and steel in the 
territory must be so marked before 
Nov. 1, 1949, or they will not be 
loaded by the major steel com- 
panies after that date. All such 
ehicles must also be equipped 
vith bulkheads or their equivalent 
ind with means for fastening lad- 
ing on or before Jan. 1, 1950. 
Representatives of the motor car- 
‘ers agreed that vehicles which 
ire not so equipped will not be 
‘sed for transporting iron and 
teel after that date. 


Metal Show May Draw 50,000 
Cleveland—As many as 50,000 
ngineers and technical men in 
fe metalworking field are ex- 
pected to attend the National 
fetal Congress and Exposition in 
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the Public Auditorium here Oct. 
17-21. The show management 
points out that the affair not only 
has a theme but an important ob- 
jective toward which the theme is 
directed. 

“Economy in Production,” the 
theme, is expected to attract to 
Cleveland many of the country’s 
leading technicians and _ their 
staffs. 


Logan Diversifies Its Products 

Chicago — Logan Engineering 
Co. has bought up the patent 
rights for the manufacture of au- 
tomatic door checks. Logan, a 
builder of lathes, has found it 
necessary to diversify products 
due to the ups and downs of the 
machine tool business. 





Scrap Institute Sponsors 


Seminar at Northwestern U. 

Philadelphia — The first scrap 
industry seminar to be held under 
the auspices of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel at North- 
western University began this 
week. Lectures on a wide variety 
of subjects relating to the indus- 
try are being delivered in the 
week-long intensive 
members of the institute and some 
outside authorities. The enroll- 
ment for the course is 241 all of 
whom are the candidates of the 
active members of the Institute. 
Aug. 30 was devoted to an inspec- 
tion tour of the Gary Works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Stee] Corp., and 
of the dealers’ yards in South 
Chicago. 
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Dates to Remember 


Sept.12-16 Instrument Society of America, conference and exhibit, St. 


Louis. 


Sept. 14-16 Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual forum, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sept. 18-23 American Chemical Society, national meeting, Atlantic City, 


Sept. 25-28 American Mining Congress, metal mining convention, Spokane. 


Sept. 25- 
Oct. 1 


American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 
midyear meeting, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sept. 26-28 National Electronics Conference, Chicago. 
Sept. 27-30 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, fall meeting, Erie, 


Pa. 


Oct. 3-4 Steel Founders Society of America, fall meeting, White Sul- 


phur Springs, W. Va. 


Oct. 3- 5 American Coke & Coal Chemicals Institute, annual meeting, 


Skytop, Pa. 


Oct. 3-6 Assn. of Iron & Steel Engineers, annual convention, Pitts- 


burgh. 


Oct. 4-6 Industrial Packaging & Materials Handling Exposition, an- 
nual convention, Detroit. 


Oct. 10-14 American Society for Testing Materials, West Coast meet- 


ing, San Francisco. 


Oct. 12-15 Electrochemical Society, semiannual meeting, Chicago. 


Oct. 13-15 Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Oct. 17-21 


National Metal Congress, Cleveland. 


Oct. 24-26 American Gear Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, Chi- 


cago. 


Oct. 27-28 Gray Iron Founders Society, annual meeting, Chicago. 
Oct. 27-28 Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual meeting, French Lick, Ind. 


Oct. 30- 


Nov. 2 New York. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
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Viewing the News from 


The ECONOMIC SIDE 


by JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


**Labor criteria” 


HE essence of the labor case 

presented to the presidential fact- 
finding board is that the steel in- 
dustry is making some money. Ergo 
it can afford to pay pensions and 
Nathan, the hired 
specialist of the CIO, anticipating 


higher wages. 


industry arguments that the operat- 
ing rate might decline, “demon- 
strated” a projected and strictly hy- 
pothetical break-even point at 30 pct 
of capacity. The purpose, of course, 
was to show that the industry could 
afford higher wage costs even though 
operations declined substantially. 

When industry spokesmen re- 
jected this contention it was a mem- 
ber of the fact-finding panel, Judge 
Rosenman, who asked what “cri- 
teria” the steel companies used in 
determining proper wage standards. 

While this question was answered 
emphatically by steel witnesses, it 
cannot be said that it was answered 
conclusively. Or that it made any 
impression on the judge who sparked 
the thinking and provided the lan- 
guage for some of the most char- 
acteristic expedients of the New 
Deal. 

This was not the fault of the steel 
people. The theories of labor value 
evolved by orthodox economists are 
neither clear nor convincing. That 
competition determines wage levels 
is a proposition which does not lend 
itself readily to exposition. What 
competition? The labor market? 

The word “market” implies a 
meeting place of willing sellers free 
to offer their services and willing 
buyers equally free to bid for those 
services. In an economy dominated 
by industry-wide unions where work- 
ers cannot get jobs without a union 
card, where professional labor lead- 
ers are the high lords of monopoly, 
a free market for labor does not 
exist. 


Labor standards during the last 
15 years in this country have evolved 
out of an uneven struggle between 
employers on the one hand bargain- 
ing individually and labor bosses on 
the other hand with statutory. 
administrative and judicial cards 
stacked in their favor. The monop- 
oly power denied to industry is 
freely exercised by professional 
unioneers additionally anointed with 
the holy oil of political favor. 

Under these circumstances the 
question by Judge Rosenman re- 
garding labor “criteria” was ingenu- 
ous. Labor “criteria” are a resultant 
of monopoly power, labor ruthless- 
ness, and the willingness of govern- 
ment to see costs and prices rise. 
The fact-finding board itself was a 
palpable political artifice to bring 
about a rise in labor costs which 
could not plausibly be effected at a 
time when commodity prices were 
declining and corporate earning 
power had passed its peak. 

On the positive side the steel em- 
ployer can point to the level of wages 
in the steel industry and show that 
they compare favorably with the 
best rates in the country. The wages 
of the steel employee when he 
works—translated into food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter are higher than they 
have been at any comparable period 
in the past. In the absence of com- 
pulsory purchases by consumers of 
steel, a stage of economic planning 
not yet reached in this country, the 
buyers and users of steel retain the 
right to refuse a product which costs 
too much. Such refusal is in fact a 
revolt against high prices and when 
excessive wage costs are the cause 
the worker has priced himself out 
of a job. In the long run the pseudo- 
judicial procedure of the fact-find- 
ing board as a device for raising 
wages may do the worker more harm 


than good, 


© News of Industry @ * 
















Mine Disaster Prevented 
Chicago — Near disaste: wa 
averted at Peabody Coal Co.'s \; 
59 mine at Springfield, Ill., whe 
a fire broke out Aug. 15 and 4! 
257 men escaped uninjured. Jame 
Boyd, director of the Bureau | 
Mines, said that this was “an ov. 
standing example of how lives ca 
be saved by intelligent planning o 
mine development and rescue op. 
erations and the orderly conduc 
of men when disaster threatens 


Nathan Hits Steel 


Continued from Page 1) 
Otis Brubaker replied that the 
union wanted 30¢, nothing more. 
Presumably this approach might 
start with the 30¢ and see wha 
results it produced, since the ip. 
dustry’s statisticians do not agree 
with the USWA _ insurance ai. 
viser, Murray Latimer. 





Says Wage Seales Must Be Equal 

To the repeated assertions 0 
the smaller steel firms that the 
could not pay the same way | 
scales as the larger companies M: 
Brubaker pointed out that 
several individual cases _ thos 
smaller companies had paid th: 
going scale even before they wer 
unionized and would not be ab 
to keep workers in any distri 
where there were big plants 
they didn’t do so now. 

Mr. Nathan amazed the steel e: 
ecutives present in the courtro 
when he asserted that the count 
would be better off today if ther 
had been “less expansion, less it 
vestment in 1947 and 1948 ani 
more consumption.” 

Philip Murray closed the USW4 
case with a reply to the remarks 
of Mr. Voorhees. He asserted thi 
U. S. Steel’s finance committe 
chairman had given the board ‘ 
mixture of bad economic theo’: 
reactionary social policy and \ 
cious personal insinuation, all ¢ 
it flavored with corny dialogue 
Referring to pensions he (0 
cluded by saying, “The union wi 
not rest—I will not rest—until 
industry acknowledges this ji 
debt by making a decent provisi0t 
for those who have spent thel! 
lives in its service.” 
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HERE'S LOW-COST PROTECTION 


against heat and corrosion 
in flues or stacks 


LUMNITE’ 
REFRACTORY CONCRE 


Inside of Open Hearth Flue. There are no The interior of this waste-gas coke oven flue Shooting Lumnite Concrete lining in steel stack. 
ragged walls or flattened arches. Notice its was built with Lumnite concrete. No lining was This economical Lumnite lining in stacks pro- 


excellent condition after 5 years of service. needed on this job. 


Flues are fully protected against heat and 
corrosion when Lumnite Refractory Concrete 
is used. Whether used as a monolithic struc- 
ture or as a lining in flues, Lumnite resists 
high temperatures and the attacks of conden- 
sate and sulphurous gases; withstands the abra- 
sive action of high-velocity gases and fly ash. 
In stacks, smooth, jointless Lumnite linings 
allow no breathing, boost drafts and keep gas 
temperatures up. 

Lumnite Refractory Concrete is easily in- 
stalled. It may be placed quickly in any size, 
shape or thickness. Stack linings of Lumnite 
and corrosion-resistant aggregate are trowelled 
in place or “shot” by concrete gun over reijn- 
forcing mesh. Maintenance costs are low. Out- 
age time for repairs is kept to a minimum 


tects against corrosion and heat. 


because Lumnite reaches service strength in 
24 hours or less. Thus long service and easy 
maintenance give you many a plus in econom- 
ical operation. For further information on 
Lumnite Refractory Concrete in flues and 
stacks, write to Lumnite Division, Universal 
Atlas Cement Company (United States Steel 
Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SPECIFY CASTABLES MADE WITH LUMNITE 


Where suitable aggregates are not readily obtainable, tailor- 
made mixtures, ready for immediate use, are available. These 
factory-prepared mixtures of Lumnite and selected aggre- 
gates, when mixed with water on the job, may be cast into 
place for furnace door linings, arches, blast furnace pads, 
annealing furnace car tops and door linings. Special shapes 
can be cast in molds—ready within 24 hours. Castables made 
to meet specific temperature and insulation requirements are 
prepared by manufacturers of refractories and sold by their 
distributors. 


Z ***. UMNITE?” is the registered trade mark of the calcium-aluminate cement 
manufactured by Universal Atlas Cement Company. 


oe REFRACTORY CONCRETE = 





GUILD ON THE AIR’’—Sponsored by U. S. Steel Subsidiaries—Sunday Evenings—NBC Network 


peptember 1, 1949 
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“PUSH-BUTTON WAR” 


against high operating costs! 


Lifting and moving wire from winding 
drums to the next operation was a costly 
proposition in this plant. Then a 1/4-ton, 
single I-Beam, motorized Reading Electric 
Crane was installed. Now the operator 
pushes a button—the Crane does the rest! 
That's real handling economy! 

Better, lower-cost materials handling is 
never an “accident” with Unit-Designed 
Reading Cranes. Never mass produced, they 
are tailored to fit your job—at mo extra 
engineering cost! Find out more about this 
unique method of crane construction. Call 
a Reading Engineer for information or in- 
stallation recommendations, today. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2101 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists e Electric Hoists 


Overhead Traveling Cranes 


ea 
ee 


Continued from Page 23 


FRANK J. ASCHENBRENNER, as- 
sistant director of research & en- 
gineering, Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Frank J. Aschenbrenner and Earl 
C. Clark have been named assistant 
directors of research and engineering 
by AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., 
New York. Mr. Aschenbrenner will 
be in charge of the Air Reduction 
Murray Hill (New Jersey) labora- 
tory. Mr. Clark has been placed in 
charge of the development and en- 
gineering groups. Sales personnel 
changes have also been made by the 
company. J. B. Davenport, formerly 
assistant sales manager at Detroit, 
has been appointed assistant mana- 
ger of the Charlotte district. J. H. 
Hart, formerly assistant sales mana- 
ger at Detroit, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the district. 


William S. Wilbraham, associated 
with LUKENS STEEL CO., Coates- 
ville, Pa. since 1927, has been named 
coordinator of estimating for the 
company and its divisions, By- 
Products Steel Co. and Lukenweld. 
Glenn E. Johnston has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago district sales 


office of the company. 


Samuel H. Paul will become 
director of purchases at HEINTZ 
MANUFACTURING CO., Philadel- 


phia, on September 1. 


EARL C. CLARK, assistant director 
of research & engineering, Air 
Reduction Sales Co. 


George C. McCormick has _joine 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING EQUIP. 
MENT CO., Detroit, as sales mans 
ger. He was formerly president 
Sterling Alloys and manager of t 
Heat Treating Division of Loftw 
Engineering Corporation. Clifton £ 
Wenger has entered Industrial 4 
Controlled Atmosphere engineer. 


Herbert A. Spring has been 4 
pointed secretary and John F. Fahe; 
treasurer, LEMPCO PRODUCT 
INC., Bedford, Ohio. 


George Zahn, for several yeas 
sales manager of the _ Instrumet 
Division of STEWART - WARNE! 
CORP., Chicago, has become assis 
ant to vice-president, for marketilf 
automotive and other products of Div 
sion One of the corporation. 


Angus V. McLeod has become g& 
eral traffic manager of THE PE 
MANENTE METALS CORP., ii 
land, Calif. He has been with Kaisé’ 
operated industries since 1941. 


Merrill W. Manz, who joined OHll 
BRASS CO., Mansfield, Ohio in 19% 
has been elected vice-president. Rot 
er A. Black succeeds Mr. Manz ® 
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This Tool Holder will fit amy position on any Warner & Swasey 


as All Warner & Swasey Tool Holders are interchangeable from 


position to position and machine to machine. 
been alr 
*, Fahe 
ODUCT quicker setups and greater flexibility. 


This interchangeability means smaller tool inventory, 


Call your nearest Warner & Swasey Field Representative 


al yeas to find out how your costs can be cut — or write 
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IE PER ) 

P,, Oak i . i. 

h Kaise! SWASEY 

41, : 
Machine Tools 
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factory manager. H. E. Shoemaker 
has been named manager of the for. 
eign trade department. 


Orrin G. Meyers has been promote 
as sales manager of HUNTER 
SPRING CO. (formerly HUNTER 
PRESSED STEEL CO.), Lansdale 
Pa. Mr. Meyers has lectured oy 
spring design at engineering meet. 
ings and is author of several tech. 
nical articles, 


EARL J. MILLS, manager of South- 
west Sales District, Diamond Al- 


kali Co. 


--- specified ‘‘centrifugal’’ e Earl J. Mills, formerly manager of 
because uniform, close-grained less-carload sales for DIAMOND AL- 
metal was wanted KALI CO. at its Chicago Sales Of- 
fice, has become manager of the Con- 

pany’s Southwest Sales District. His 

new headquarters is at Houston, 

ey Texas. Charles W. Klaus, manager 
eee of carload sales at Chicago since 1947, 
These castings are sections of a special fractionating column, has been named to take complete 


cast and flanged as illustrated at the right; machined and charge of Diamond sales activities in 
finished at the left. the Middle West, where he has been 


: ‘ engaged in chemical sales for neatly 
Why centrifugal castings, you ask? ae ooo 
Specifications called for an exceptionally close-grained, 
uniform metal structure free from blowholes of any sort on Benjamin S. Sampson is the ne® 
the inner face. Centrifugal castings assure this superior manager of the Industrial Furnace é 


metal structure. Oven Division of CLAUD S. GOR 
Our service to industry is two fold: centrifugal castings and DON CO., Chicago. 
static castings, produced in one of the most modern and best 
technically controlled foundries in the country. Why not try John A. DeGreet, formerly # 
Duraloy for-your next high alloy casting requirement? Pitteburgh, has been transferred © 
the Pacific Coast District of WEST 
a ] i ba INGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. * 
i assistant manager. Mr. DeGro0 
rg H 7 iD u al al f a COM PA | Y succeeds W. J. Howell, who has bee! 
appointed assistant to the corpor 
‘ca EP site oman es ci eat tion’s apparatus sales manager * 
Pittsburgh. 
Turn to Page 152 
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Chalmers Induction Heater is used by a pressure gage Brazing fittings into compressor housings is the appli- 

manufacturer for the soft soldering of tempered — cation of this refrigerator manufacturer. Four hous- 
of dis-similar material. The seal must be air-tight and the ings, each with two fittings are simultaneously brazed in less 
temper unaffected. Not only are these requirements met, than 50 seconds — joints are pressure tight and scale is held 
but output is three times greater. to a minimum, 


l SOLDERING . . . production tripled! An Aillis- 2 BRAZING .. . eight fittings in less than a minute: 
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Automobile brake arms are annealed in this fixture motive manufacturer had the problem of hardening 

_ prior to being formed. The set-up is completely auto- eight localized areas of a rocker arm shaft to Rockwell 

matic, an operator merely loads the handling equipment. 55 C or better. A 20 kw Allis-Chalmers Induction Heater is 

} The 20 kw Allis-Chalmers Induction Heater anneals 40 of doing the job at the rate of one shaft per minute with no 
these brake arms per minute. objectionable scale or warpage. 


3 ANNEALING . . . 2400 brake arms every hour! 4 HARDENING .. . one shaft per minute! An auto- 






ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1019A SO. 70 ST. A2 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Please send information about Induction Heaters. 


ASY TO OPERATE, simple, versatile, Allis-Chalmers Induction Heaters are being 
used for soldering, brazing, hardening and heating for forging and annealing. 
Yes, all of these operations can be handled on the same heater by merely changing 
work coils. Uniformity, selectivity, quick, controlled heating and high production 
are advantages for you. 1, 2, 10, 20, 50, 75, 100 and 200 kw are standard ratings. 
Check with your nearby Allis-Chalmers Sales Office, or mail coupon. 
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in 8-p. bulletin. Alloy has greaty 
corrosion resistance than 18-8, y¢ 
retains approximately the sam 
working characteristics. Duriry 
Co., Inc. For more information, 
check No. 10 on the postcard m 
p. 35. 


Industrial Chemicals 
Book lists chemicals available for 
various industrial and pharmacey- 
tical uses. Also contains chemical 
data, tables, factors, refereng 
data and handling and storage in- 
This AMERICAN chain is known—and pie formation. General Chemical Div, 
widely used—as Sash Chain. But in the many yi Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. For 
sizes now available, it has hundreds of uses. more information, check No. 11m 


[Pp the postcard on p. 35. 
Your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor offers ta 
Sash Chain made of Solid Bronze and of 4 PP 
Carbon Steel in a selection of finishes. res 
‘oun also Se made of Mataless Steel, fractory for monolithic hearths and 
of Monel Metal and of Brass. Tensile j eottemen: te: fimohenidih. ten Maia 
strengths range from 350 Ibs. to 900 HC-108T. Refractory used fo 
Ibs. High quality is assured by uni- bh drop forge furnaces, boiler fur 
formity of material and precision mg F naces, soaking pits and other appli 
in fabrication. / cations. Quigley Co. For more it 
Your American Chain distrib- Sra formation, check No. 12 on the 
utor is a responsible source for ihe postcard on p. 35. 
weldless chain made of wire or lps 
stampings, electric welded or if: Sheet Metal Machinery 
forge welded chain, a com- : Various folders brakes, beaders 
plete line of fittings, attach- crimpers, groovers, slip roll form 
ments andassemblies,cotter ar ers, shears, hand tools and press 
pins, hooks, repair links. for sheet metal forming are fee 
tured in 16-p. folder. Niagara Me 
t chine & Tool Works. For more it 


Ae eC mC mi niae | formation, check No. 18 on & 


Refractory Materials 
Chrome magnesite castable re 


Satadl 


Industrial Ventilator 
Roof ventilator which exhaust! 
large volume of polluted air fro 
industrial buildings is described 
York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, bulletin giving examples, ae 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. design data and suggestions 1 
installation of such equipmell 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION Powermatic Ventilator Co. Fi 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE more information, check No. 14 
the postcard on p. 35. 


In Business for Your Safety Resume Your Reading on Page 33 
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Fill out and mail this coupon to receive 
new illustrated booklet on Houghton’s All- 
Star Line-up of RUST VETO compounds 
that prevent rust. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 


Send me the new Rust Preventive booklet. 
NAME 
COMPANY 


CITY. 
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NEW ARC WELDERS BOOST 
AC and DC PERFORMANCE 


ASTER welding, better quality 
welds, lower power costs, and 
simplified maintenance are furnished 
by a new line of AC and DC arc 
welders introduced by Metal and 
Thermit Corporation. 

Built-in capacitors for high power 
factor, wide current range for full 
rated output, and, fingertip, stepless 
current control for precise current set- 
ting are featured in the AC units. 
Available in 150 to 500 amp. models 
for manual arc welding, additional 
models for inert arc and automatic 
welding. 

Full capacity, rugged duty DC arc 
welders are compact, light in weight— 
half the size and half the weight of 
older types—and are equipped with 
simplified current control, automatic 
electrode selector. Furnished in 150 to 
400 amp. sets—motor driven, engine 
driven or belt drive. 

Descriptive folder gives full par- 
ticulars. Address Metal and Thermit 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


ACCESSORY 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


|B serene gpecize the importance of 
proper accessories to top weld- 
ing performance, more and more fab- 
ricators are taking pains with selec- 
tion of accessories. Speedier, lower 
cost, safer and improved welding are 
assured when such items as helmets, 
shields, holders, connectors, cleaning 
tools and protective clothing are care- 
fully selected. And more and more 
fabricators—sold on M & T electrode 
and arc welder performance — are 
specifying the M & T line of “‘acces- 
sories to the perfect weld.’”’ For de- 
scriptive literature, address Metal and 
Thermit Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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of 0.3, 0.6 and 1.5 mg of KOH per 
gram of oil. The test is made with 
1/3 oz of oil sample and takes 
about 2 min. The kit consists of 
four glass cylinders, two pints of 
a neutral solution of water-alcohol- 
pink indicator, 20 ampoules of the 
KOH, and files for opening the am- 
poules. Gerin Corp. For more in- 
formation, check No. 27 on. the post- 
card on p. 35. 


Tensile Tester 


Model PO-40 portable tensile 
testing machine is _ particularly 
adapted for testing pipe welds and 
other types of welds where on-the- 


job testing is preferable. With a 
40,000 lb capacity, the machine will 
make tests on specimens from 6 to 
13 in. long, up to % in. thick and 
2% in. wide. Its operation is hy- 
draulic, by means of a hand pump 
integral with the base. The ma- 
chine is adjustable and weighs 
slightly over 200 lb. The unit is 
complete with pump, easy-to-read 
dial gage, and one set of flat jaws. 
Steel City Testing Machine, Inc. 
For more information, check No. 
28 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Small Punch Press 
Punching, shearing, staking, riv- 
eting, forming and coining are 
possible on the new Midget punch 
press. The press has a standard 
stroke of *4 in. maximum with a 


% in. hole in the ram. Approx). h 


mate speed with a 1725 rpm moty 
is 290 strokes per min. A \% }y 
motor is recommended. The ally 
steel % in. OD crankshaft i 
equipped with a sliding key typ 


clutch and a 20 lb flywheel measur. 
ing 9 in. diam. Overall bolster 
plate dimensions are 4 x 6 x 5 in. 
with a 15% in. hole in center. Bench. 
master Mfg. Go. For more infor 
mation, check No. 29 on the post: 
card on p. 35. 


Solenoid Valves 


A new line of double solenoid 
valves for air pressures of 0 to 125 
psi are available in 4%, %%, % ani 
%4 in. sizes. The valve has a one 
piece bronze base for each solenoid, 
heavy, powerful solenoids for posi- 
tive seating and cool operation, ané 
heavy sheet metal core for protec 
tion. Models are available in 2? 


way, 3-way piped exhaust, and + 
way piped exhaust, for 110, 220 asl 
440 v in both 50-60 cycle and % 
cycle current. Valvair Corp. Fo 
more information, check No. 30% 
the postcard on p, 35. 


Multi-Purpose Lifter 

For handling bulky and awkwatl 
materials and equipment, a ruggel 
multi-purpose, non-slipping Gons? 
Grizzly lifter has been designed ™ 
provide easy, foolproof, trouble 
free operation. A lifter bar, 
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Now is the Time 
to convert your present equipment 


BURDETT (eaoianr near) GAS SYSTEMS 


INCREASED OUTPUT — Processing time 
reduced because heat is transferred faster 
—by radiant energy. 

LOWER FUEL COST—Scientifically different 
burner permits complete combustion. 
BETTER QUALITY CONTROL — Radiant 
Heat assures constant, uniform heat distri- 
bution .. . the proper bake for any ob- 
ject regardless of shape. 

These benefits will help you take the lead 
in your competitive market. Your present 
facilities can be readily adapted for con- 
version to a Burdett Radiant Heat Gas 
System individually engineered to your re- 
quirements. Or, if you contemplate a new 
installation, plan now to include these ad- 
vantages. Send production data to Burdett 
Technical Service Department for recom: 


WHAT USERS SAY 


“This installation has made it pos- 
sible for us to increose production 
about 40% with no increase in net 
labor cost,"’ writes Logan Company, 
Louisville metal furniture manufac- 
turer, of their Burdett Radiant Heat 
Gas System. "We estimate a 30% 
savings on gas . . . the Burdett Sys- 
tem provides equal distribution of 
heat to all parts of the oven which 


measul- 


makes } it possible ble to bake any ob- 


mendations, or request descriptive booklet. 


will 
bolster : of 
x 58 in. 
. Bench: 
: THE BURDETT 
€ infor BURNER 
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RADIANT HEAT GAS SYSTEMS 


The Right Answer!! 


new! NEW! NEW! 
LL=-IN=-OWNE SPACE SAVER 


COMPACT STEEL FILING SYSTEM 


The complete filing system All-in-One Unit— records, 
cards, correspondence, letters and storage unit—keeping 
all records at finger-tip control with business efficiency. 


Space stretcher—space saver. Ideal for 101 uses. Preci- 
sion made—best furniture steel and finished in Futura Grey 
lustre-lite to lighten and brighten office work. Outside 
dimensions: 33”h. x 27" w. x 16d. 


Wt. 90 Ibs. 
, Fy cE 
TREMENDOUS ¢ Cr... 
VALUE! = @ worx 
eeel a 1i4 4) 


ey 


@ DENS 
@ scHOOLS 
@ CHURCHES 
@ GARAGES 
@ SOLICITORS 
@ ETC. = 
_— =. 
No C.0.D.'s on Out-of-Tow 
Prices F.O.B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. J. KANTOR, Inc. (Equipment Division 
1188 President Street, Brooklyn 25, New York 
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‘S$... that’s the comment you'll 
hear from owners, purchasing 
agents and foremen alike. They 
all agree, Certified Abrasives get 
castings really clean, efficiently 
produce a better surface. Yes, 
Certified Abrasives really keep 
blast cleaning costs at rock bottom. 
a 


\ , ae f 
Blast cleaning is easier with SG 


Certified. Both Samson Shot and 
Angular Grit can be used over and 





























over again. With them on your 
job you get more work done 
»«-@very day. Order Certified 
today for better cleaning! 


PITTSBURGH, PA BOSTON, MASS. 
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brated in inches, is available jy 
various lengths. Readable calibr. 
tions assure accurate, balanced 
lifting or lowering, enabling the 
operator to quickly adjust and loc 
jobs. Only one adjustment 
necessary; the balance of the job js 
done with established calibrations, 
The non-slipping lifter bar deflects 
apportionately when any material 
is lifted, creating a_ tenaciow 
clamping or gripping action of the 
jaws, that is unbreakable until the 
job is in position and the lifting 
pressure released. Pucel Enter- 


prises, Inc. For more information, obt 


check No. 31 on the postcard on oa 
. 35. — 
. f vil 

ntr 


Hydraulic Dynamometer 

Load testing large electric motor: 
can be accomplished with a hydrav: 
lic dynamometer of 30 to 300 ft-lb 













D an 


capacity. The model is placed di 
rectly on the test floor, and is pr 
vided with jack screws for raisilé 
it to the correct height for connec 
tion to the motor to be testel 
Adapters for motor shafts ranging 
from 1% to 2% in. are furnished 
The laboratory test gage and the 
foot control cylinder for operating 
the dynamometer can be placed !" 
the most convenient _ position 
Dynamometers are built to order. 
Wagner Electric Corp. For 
information, check No. 32 om the 
postcard on p. 35. 
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ppeumatic Vibrator 


A pneumatic vibrator that can 
quickly attached to and removed 
rom units that require vibration, 
‘here the installation cannot be 
rmanent, is equipped with a 
ugged milled steel hook that slips 


to brackets welded or bolted to 
ihe item to be vibrated. The unit 
obtainable in a 2-in. piston diam 
ize and operates on 50 to 100 psi 
mtinuous line pressure. Number 
f vibrations and intensity can be 
ontrolled by regulating the air 
ressure. The vibrator weighs 14 
b and measures 654 x 4 x 3% in. 
leveland Vibrator Co. For more 
formation, check No. 33 on the 
steard on p. 35. 


n Lifter 
Lifters for handling open and 
osed stee] drums in the vertical 
osition by crane or hoist are of 
li-steel construction with a heavily 


\w 
a 


elded chain. They were developed 

handle open and closed drums 
rtically. Palmer Shile Co. For 
lore information, check No. 34 on 
te postcard on p. 35. 
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strip ters action ae 


FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP Jaane 
you real action in the production-line because it's furnished in 
coils for feeding right into your automatic machines. For the 
utmost efficiency and economy in continuous operations try this 


superior Follansbee Polished Blue in coils —the distinctive 


color is a real asset in any product. 


yy hte Reatbsb ete for eae. 


—— 7 


FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP 4a 
many types of products, figurines or furnishings or fryers. The 
uniform-blue, high-gloss finish of Follansbee Polished Blue 
attracts discriminating buyers. In coils for automatic produc- 
tioneering, and with mechanical and physical specifications to 


fit your needs, you ll find it worth while to tool for Follansbee 


Polished Blue and the other Follansbee Specialty Steels. 





...and BLISS is the 
press buy word 


° 
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Front fender aprons for the 1949 Stude- ¢ & sti Toe Be op 
baker Champion are flanged ina Bliss S58 macs eae . 
500-ton Four Point press, then pierced 
in a Bliss Two Point gap press. 


Restrike and trim operations on Stude- 
baker tire wells are performed simulta- 
neously in one stroke of this new Bliss # 
500-ton Four Point Enclosed Press. 


When the major portion of a busy stamping department's 250 
presses are Bliss-Built, as they are at Studebaker, you can be 
sure there’s a good reason, 

Studebaker’s assistant press superintendent says it’s “depend- 
ability;’ and explains that Bliss equipment is worked hard— 
three shifts—year-in and year-out. Yet downtime is “negligible? 

Such dependability begins with the prompt and practical on- 
the-scene assistance that Bliss engineers bring to the working: 
out of a pressed-metal problem—in matching the press to the 
job for maximum, low-cost production. And back of it is Bliss’ 
90-year fund of press-building knowledge, built into its com- 
plete line of mechanical and hydraulic presses. 

That’s why at Studebaker, as among so many major mass- 
producers, the buy word for presses is “BLISS?” 

You'll like talking over your pressed-metal problem with a 
Bliss Sales Engineer. Why not call him in now? 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, TOLEDO 7, OH!O 


Double die set-up in another 500-ton Bliss press for Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 


restriking and trimming tire wells. 1S 
a, 


BUILDS MORE TYPES AND SIZES OF PRESSES | 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORL 
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old argument Last week Robert W. Wolcott, presi- 
went of Lukens Steel Co., answered demands of the scrap 
ndustry that limitations on the export of iron and steel 
crap be removed. This is seen as a revival of an old argu- 
ent. The steel industry opposes scrap exports because it 
ays there is no surplus of scrap in this country. But scrap 
seople say that if steel mills won’t buy their scrap at 
revailing prices they must export it or go out of business. 


yankee gas—Arrangements have been made by the 
ewly formed Northeastern Gas Transmission Co, to obtain 
supply of natural gas for New England from two of the 
iountry’s major natural gas pipeline systems. Part of the 
upply is expected to be available in New England late 
ext year and the remainder late in 1951. The gas will be 
rnished by the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. and by 
fhe Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 


top salesmen—Republic Steel Corp has made the lat- 
st move in the scramble for export business. Next month 
t is planning to send abroad its senior vice-president and 
s assistant export manager in quest of orders. These 
fficials are respectively, Norris J. Clarke and L. I. Under- 
yood. They will visit all the nations in western Europe, in 
ddition to Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebannon and Egypt. 


up-grade- After holding about unchanged for 3 weeks 
usiness in the Pittsburgh district has resumed the rise 
rhich began at mid-July, according to the Bureau of Busi- 
tess Research of the University of Pittsburgh. Most of 
he advance was caused by better than seasonal gains in 
Industrial output and freight ship- 
ents were nearly static. 


he volume of trade. 


no hurry A joint House-Senate conference committee 
ast week postponed further action on the freight absorp- 
ion bill until late in September. The committee agreed 
fter a brief session to recess until after the House returns 


rom it 


s one month vacation. 


more power—A new multi-million dollar steam plant 

f Alabama Power Co. will be dedicated Sept. 16. Ground 
or the plant, located in East Gadsden, was broken in 1947. 
he first unit began operating last Spring. The second in 
uly, 


dividends—The iron and steel industry paid out $32 
million more in dividends during the second quarter of 
1949 than it did in the same period in 1948, according to 
Commerce Dept. figures. But payment of dividends in 
July of this year was $700,000 less than in July 1948. The 
auto and oil industries also reported bigger dividends. 
Total reported dividends in July ($493.6 million) were only 
slightly less than those reported in July a year ago. 


phantom orders—The National Security Resources 
Board is now distributing standby schedules for the emer- 
gency production of $20,150,000 worth of gages. The phan- 
tom orders are being divided among 12 companies. 


good month —Total bookings of fabricated structural 
steel in July amounted to 124,256 tons. This is the largest 
for any month this year with the exception of March when 
149,079 tons were contracted for. 


in blast—Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has fired another 
blast furnace at its works at Youngstown, making five 
furnaces active. Seventeen of the 25 furnaces in the area 
are now in blast, as demand continues to creep back. 
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Structural Steel Bookings Rise 


First 7 months’ orders totaled 82,246 tons . . . Figure is 


New York—The estimated total 
bookings of fabricated structural 
steel, according to reports received 
by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc., showed an up- 
ward trend in July. The July book- 
ings, amounting to 124,256 tons, 
were the largest this year with the 
exception of March when 149,079 
tons were contracted for. The es- 
timated bookings for the first 7 
months amounted to 825,246 tons, 
approximately 27.5 pct less than 
for the corresponding period of 
1948. 

July shipments were estimated 
at 141,120 tons, a decline from 
June. Shipments for the first 7 
months, however, totaled 1,148,- 
197 tons, slightly greater than for 
the same period of 1948 which 
totaled 1,126,429 tons. 

The backlog (tonnage available 
for future fabrication) for the 
next 4 months only, amounts to 
605,426 tons. 

The complete tabulation of book- 
ings and shipments for the 7 
month period is as follows: 

Estimated Total 


Tonnage for the 
Entire Industry Ave. 








1949 1948 1936/1940 
CONTRACTS CLOSED 

Jan. 130,418 160,634 107,578 
Feb. 108,764 130,119 96,280 
Mar. 149,079 213,123 124,558 
Apr. 9S,802 154,082 
May 116,975 141,764 
June 96,952" 162,307 
July 124,256 177,687 

Totals 825,246 1,139,776 843,752 


SHIPMENTS 
Jan. 152,746 146,363 92.578 
Feb. 145,879 141,556 SS,626 








Mar. 1 S805 167,029 115,031 
Apr. 179,206 166,687 123,650 
May 171,101 186,915 123,225 
June 172,260* 157,109 129,969 
July 141,120 160,780 27,422 
Totals 1,148,197 1,126,439 SOO 501 


TONNAGE AVAILABLE FOR 
FABRICATION WITHIN THE 
NEXT 4 MONTHS 

605,426 613,200 369,892 
*Revised 


Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


360 Tons, Philadelphia, shelter shed for Pena- 
sylvania R. R., through McCloskey & Co., 
Philadelphia, to Max Corshin, Philadel- 
phia. 

195 Tons, Cook County, Hl, state highway 
bridge section 066-03-03-4 through Arcol- 

Midwest Corp., to American Bridge Ce., 

Pittsburgh. 


27.5 pct under same 1948 period . . . Shipments down. 





155 Tons, Larimer County, Colo., state high- 
way bridge section F1001-15 to E. Burk- 
hardt and Sons Steel and Iron Works, 
Denver. 

145 Tons, Newport, Ind., state highway bridge 
through R. L. Schutt, to Vincennes Stee! 
Ce., Vineennes, Ind. 

140 Tons, Jones County, Ia., state highway 
bridge section SN-996 to Clinton Bridge 
Ce., Clinton, Ia, 

140 Tons, Ozaukee County, Wis., state high- 
way bridge section F-0184-1 to Milwaukee 
Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this 
week included the following: 


1425 Tons, Kootenai County, Idaho, Blue Creek 
Bay Bridge, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Portland, Ore., bids to Sept. 14. 

Tons, Watsonville, Calif., bridge on Santa 
Cruz-Watsenville highway, California Div. 
of Highways, Sacramento, bids to Sept. 21. 


ow 
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180 Tons, Crawford County, Pa., brdge, Penn- 
sylvania Dept. of Highways, due Sept. 9%. 


130 Tons, Adams County, Pa., bridge, Penn- 
sylvania Dept. of Highways, due Sept. 9. 


110 Tons, Tracy, Calif., Tracy switchyard, 
Central Valley Project, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Spec. 2768, bids to Sept. 29. 


Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


950 Tons, Cumberland County, Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Section 21 B-1, to John- 
son, Drake & Piper, Inc., New York City, 
general contractor. 


650 Tons, Cumberland County, Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Section 22 A-1, to Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Quarry & Stripping 
Co., Hazleton, Pa., general contractor. 


650 Tons, Perry, Juniata and Snyder Coun- 
ties, Pa., Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, 
Routes 195 and 229, to James Julian, 
Wilmington, Del., general contractor. 


600 Tons, Wilmington, Del., store for Sears, 
Reebuck & Co., to Concrete Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, general contractor. 


500 Tons, Cumberland County, Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Section 21 A-1, to Frank 
Mashuda, Pittsburgh, general contractor. 


150 Tons, Seaside to Island Heights, N. J., 
bridge, Ole Hansen, Pleasantville, N. J., 
contractor, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem. 

150 Tons, Cumberland County, Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Section 21 B-2, to Central 
Pennsylvania Quarry & Stripping Co., 
Hazleton, Pa., general contractor. 

100 Tons, Creston, Ia., steampower plant to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 
week included the following: 


2325 Tons, Los Angeles, channel construction, 
Tujunga Wash, Los Angeles District, 
Corps of Engineers, Inv. VIVENG-04-353- 
50-7, bids to Oct, 4. 

165 Tons, Chicago, relocation housing site 
No. 3. 

455 Tons, Tracy, Calif., Tracy switchyard, Cen- 
tral Valley Project, Bureau of Reclamua- 
tion, Spec. 2768, bids to Sept. 29. 

270 Tons, Elk River, Minn., generating plant. 


. 160 Tons, Watsonville, Calif., bridge on Santa 


Cruz-Watsonville highway, California Div. 
of Highways, Sacramento, bids to Sept. 21. 
125 Tons, Kalamazoo, Mich., women’s dormi- 
tory building. 
105 Tons, Kootenai County, Idaho, Blue 
Creek Bay Bridge, Burean of Public 
Roads, Portland, Ore., bids to Sept. 14. 


The following reinforcing bar 
awards reported in THE IRON AGE, 
Aug. 18 p. 138 were reported er- 
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roneously and are hereby  ¢,. 
rected. All these awards were re. 
ported to have been made to U.§ 
Steel Supply Corp. Their correg 
status is as follows: 








12,000 Tons, Riverdale Junction, N. pa. 
Garrison Dam project, not yet placed, 


400 Tons, Chicago, Herald-American buildin, 
awarded to J. T. Ryerson and Sons (). 
Chicago. 


160 Tons, Rochester, a Zumbro Rive 
Bridge, through L. . Feller Co. , 
Paper Calmenson Co., St. Paul. 


120 Tons, Winnebago, Wis., state hospiti, 
not yet awarded. 


100 Tons, Chicago, Washington Park Y.W.C\ 
building was bid Aug. 22, not yet awarded 


100 Tons, Minneapolis, Waite Park School, 
not yet awarded, 


Gathmann, Mold Inventor, Dies 


Baltimore—Emil Gathmann, Sr, 
76, a well-known figure in the stee| 
industry died last week. Mr. Gath. 
mann, a metallurgical engineer, 
held more than 100 patents for 
various types of metals he de. 
veloped. The steel industry wil 
long remember him for the “big 
end up” ingot mold. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Gath- 
mann started an engineering firm 
in New York. Previously he hai 
been head of Bethlehem Stee! Co.’ 
ordance department at Bethlehem, 
Pa. He was president of the Gath- 
mann Engineering Co. and Gath- 
mann Research Laboratories. 


The American Society for Metals 
recently gave him an achievement 
award for distinguished contribu: 
tions to the metallurgical field 
He was a former national chair 
man of that group, a member 
the Iron & Steel Institute, the Mir- 
ing & Metals Society, and tn 
Royal Society of Engineers 
Great Britain. 


Will Increase Oil Output 


Austin, Tex.—For the first time 
this year, production of crude 0! 
in Texas will be increased. Wi! 
liam J. Murray, chairman of the 
Railroad Commission, has reporteé 
that refiners have requested 47,37! 
bbl increase in the monthly allo 
able out of the west Texas fields 
Mr. Murray said that he thinks 
July and August proved to be the 
low points of crude oil producti 
this year. 
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ould Keep Big Firms From 


buying Assets of Competitors 


Washington — The House of 
Representatives has passed legis- 
ation prohibiting corporations 
rom buying the physical assets 
pf competitors in cases where the 
pffect of such purchase might be 
o “substantially lessen” competi- 
ion. 

Passage of the bill (H.R. 2734) 
epresents culmination of a 20- 
ear-old campaign for such legis- 
ation by the Federal Trade Com- 
The agency has recom- 
ended the amendment of the 
‘layton Antitrust Act as a barrier 
o “the increasing trend toward 
monopoly” in large industries. Ex- 
sting law bars acquisition of com- 
betitors’ stock. 
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Chances of Senate approval of 



















TY wil he bill during the present session 
he “big MiB Congress are slim. It is con- 
7 idered likely that the upper 
'. Gath Mibhamber will defer action on the 
ng firm Mifouse-passed measure until 1950. 
he had 
2e] Co.'s 
hlehen, MiNew Locomotive Cuts Coal Costs 
e Gath Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Elec- 
d Gat ic Corp. revealed that a new type 
cee f coal-burning, electric locomo- 
r Metal: Hive that will use only half as 
pvemen uch fuel as the conventional 
ontribu- team engine and yet pull a freight 
al field Hfrain 65 mph will soon be built for 
| chai MiNorfolk & Western Ry. The loco- 
mber 0! otive will be constructed by 
she Mit: MBaldwin Locomotive Works in col- 
ind t Mjaboration with Westinghouse and 
eers Babcock & Wilcox Co. The new 
\00 hp locomotive for the first 
at tint AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
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time will put a coal-burner on an 
equal footing with diesel electrics 
as far as fuel costs and operating 
efficiency are concerned. 

Key to the engine’s remarkable 
efficiency will be a radically new 
high pressure, water-tube boiler. 
Coal-fired, it will produce steam 
pressure of 600 psi which is about 
double that of the ordinary steam 
locomotive boiler. Because of this 
high pressure, less steam — thus 
less fuel—will be needed to oper- 
ate the steam turbine that runs 
the locomotive’s electric genera- 
tor. This direct current generator, 
in turn, will operate the 12 electric 
driving motors that are to be 
mounted, one on each axle of the 
locomotive. 


ECA Approves Purchase 
Orders for Machine Tools 

Washington — Purchase orders 
for machine tools, construction 
and mining equipment, metalwork- 
ing machinery, and tractors, large- 
ly for 1952 delivery, amounting to 
nearly $35 million, were approved 
by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration recently. 

All of this figure, however, does 
not represent new business. Some 
of it, nearly a third, in fact, is 
merely the carrying over of or- 
ders which were originally sched- 
uled for 1948 or 1949 delivery. 

Nearly $13 million in machine 
tool purchases were approved, 
largely for 1952 delivery—$9.7 
million for Italy and the remainder 
for France. 


Blast Furnace Capacity and Production—Net Tons 
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Italian Steel Projects 
Receive ECA Assistance 


Washington — Projects for re- 
construction and modernization of 
two Italian steel plants which were 
wrecked during the war by Allied 
bombing and subsequent German 
demolition have been approved by 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

The projects provide for ECA as- 
sistance in rebuilding steel plants 
of ILVA, a subsidiary of Finsider, 
at Bagnoli and Piombino, Italy. 
(THE IRON AGE, Apr. 14, 1949, p. 
130.) 

Costs of the reconstruction and 
modernization program at the two 
plants is estimated at the equiva- 
lent of $57,000,000, including $12,- 
007,000 in ECA assistance funds, 
12,880,000,000 lire in ECA counter- 
part funds, and an equal amount of 
lire from private sources. 

ECA assistance funds consist of 
$4,807,000 for the Bagnoli project 
and $7,200,000 for the Piombino 
project. Counterpart funds consist 
of 3,101,000,000 lire for the Bag- 
noli project and 9,779,000,000 lire 
for the Piombino project. 

ECA funds will be used for the 
purchase of equipment in the 
United States needed for the recon- 
struction and modernization of a 
blast furnace, a semicontinuous 
billet mill, a rod mill, a semicon- 
tinuous hot strip mill, a blooming 


mill, an openhearth furnace and 
soaking pits. 
Reconstruction of the Piombino 


plant since the war, which has re- 
quired the expenditure of about 
7,000,000,000 lire, is more than half 
completed. 
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Nonferrous METALS OUTLOOK 


Market Activities 
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Sales of copper, lead and zinc fairly steady ... Sales pressure : ? 
is off the markets ... Current and pending strikes worry pro- BB a 


ducers and consumers... Tin futures sell below spot market 
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New York—Sales offices are tak- NONFERROUS METALS PRICES baits 

» i sj see oj . 2y ae ‘ No 

‘ ing business in copper, lead and Aug. 24 Aug.25 Aug.26 Aug. 27 Aug. 29 Aug.¥ No 

zine at fairly stable rates But Copper, electro, Conn. 17.625 17.625 17.62 17.625 71.625 17.6% a8-10 

. , ' ‘onn. 17.75 «17.750 7.75979. No 

| here is no shar surge O — Copper, Lake, Conn ; 7 No 
_~ there is no sharp surge of demand = jun, Grade A, New York $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 310 MX, 

for any of these metals which Zine, East St. Louis 10.00 10,00 10,00 10.00 10.00 10.0 HMBYello 

rae om om . o> om on NO 

: could put to the test the present ; { 14.925. 14.925. 14.925- 14.925- 14.925. 1490. NO 

r ' ey Oh Sa \ 44.975 14.975 14.075 14.975 14.975 14.975 No 
. 


CK rates of production. Note: Quotations are going prices. F 
Consumers are generally hesi- 


3 tant about ordering metals in sub- 
S stantial tonnages when there is so trating Co. will cost a loss of 4000 which there would be a 15¢ \ an 
a much uncertainty about future to 5000 tons of lead a month. The hour reduction in wage rates. The Pisto) 
CS business and the labor picture. dispute is over a health and wel- company’s plan would abando 108 
‘ Strangely enough, the steel wage fare fund which might well result development work and mainte ‘ ; 
ht negotiations have had a very sig- in along shutdown. The company nance to surface equipment. A MgeA*s: 
a nificant effect on the metals mar- mines have not been closed down, though the union has not accept Low 
cS kets. Consumers are not anxious but since there is nowhere else to the terms, the management plat St 
~ to overload themselves’ with ship the concentrates, this devel- to reopen the mines on Sept. | ; 
| >. metals when they may find their opment may be expected at any A. E. Petermann, vice-presidet! Grea, 
“5 steel supplies cut off. And there time. said that the break-even point wa een 
are several present and pending The latest developments in the at 19%%¢ per lb, and that wat 
strike actions in the industry that strike picture were the taking of negotiations could be renew ns 
| gai to the outcome strike votes at the refineries of oe ay if heel copper marke “ 
| ee! pattern. American Smelting & Refining Co. reached that figure. Coppe 
Strike Prospects Beset Industry at Baltimore and Perth Amboy, Tin Fatures Market Opens Ele 
The strike of refinery workers at N. J.; and at the Phelps Dodge Co. The first few days of the % Bal 
U. S. Metals Refining Co. at Car- plant at Laurel Hill, N. Y. By market operations in tin broug! eras 


teret, N. J., has been underway for this action the union was taking brokers some 500 to 600 tons 0 -— 


a full two months. this strike has steps to comply with the require- business at prices ranging fromm Nicke 


. nm. 2 Cas 
caused a shortage of certain cop- ments of the Taft-Hartley law to 98¢ to $1.00 per lb for Novem Rol 


Cadm 





per shapes to the extent of 11,000 permit striking after the end of and December delivery. Beyotlfii Silver 

tons a month. The loss of silver the steel negotiations. that buyers did not care to comm! Con 

production by this refinery raised Calumet & Hecla Consolidated themselves for fear of the stabil a 

s the domestic silver market by 1'%¢ Mining Co. is attempting to reopen of sterling. Although the ne Coppe 
last week. its Michigan mines, closed down regulation calls for allocation ” Nicke 

The week-old strike at the Kel- for the past 4 months. The com- tin, it is learned in the trade thé! Nicks 

logg, Idaho smelter of the Bunker pany presented a proposition to this merely involves the reportilé wd 

Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concen- the workers through the union by to RFC of private purchases. Zine’. 

Zine ¢ 
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Primary Metals 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, \ eee 49:00 


alloweG ..«eeeee . . eee 


OE UE os wien 6 a 0.0.06 web nee «+ 16.00 
~—s ony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 38.50 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be 
































dollars per Ib contained Be..... $24.50 
Beryllium slemine se Be, dollars — 

er Ib contained B Snktemes $52.00 
Bismuth, ton lots ee re rere $2.00 
Cadmium, del’d ......-.. $2.00 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) $1. ee 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley. 17,625 
Copper, lake, Conn. Valley 606 nee 





Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz...$35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy 0z.. $2.25 
pridium, dollars per — 0z.. $100 to $110 
Le ad, St. Louis ees 14.925-14 979 
Lead, New York ...... 15.125 
Magnesium, 99.8+%, f.o.b. Freeport, 




















































































TOR. caccces ss eecvececs 20.50 
Magnesium, sticks, carlots 34.50 
Mercury, dollars per 76-Ib flask 

f.o.b. New York $75 to $78 


Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York. . 42.93 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz.....$24.00 










Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$69 to $72 
Silver, New York, cents per oz.....73.00 
Tin, Grade A, New York......... $1.03 
Zine, East St. Louis . xis wae e 10.00 
ey re ee . 10.70 
Zirconium copper, 10- 12 _ Zr, oe 

Ib contained Zr ; . $12.00 


Remelted Metals 


Brass Ingot 


(Published prices, cents per Ib delivered, 
carloads) 


85-5-5-5 Ingot 
No. 115 .. 14.50* 16.50 
No °() ~ 14.00% 16.00 
N 123 dig 13.50* 15.50 
80-10-10 ingot 
Nv As , maka 91.00 
» Aug. w No. 315 oe eter 18.00 
17.625 88-10-2 ingot 
“ No, 210 .. aida a ee 27.50 
7 a | re 24.50 
$1.08 No. 245 y at 17.00* 19.75 
10,00 Yellow ‘tenet 
14.925 I ode oc 12.25° 14.2 
an Manganese bronze 
14.975 No. 421 . iy ens 19.00 
*F.o.b. Philadelphia. 
Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per lb, lots of 30,000 1b) 
ni 95-5. aluminum- silicon en 
1b¢ pe 0.30 copper, max. ; 18.75-19.00 
one Oe. Goer, SN... wwe reca 18.50-18.75 
tes. The Piston alloys (No. 122 tynpe)..... 16.75 
i al No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade). 15.50-16.00 
iband OSM ceccoe 10,0008 6 95 
ointal See” dks 6.6 6 ; 17.00-17.25 
mainte 13 alloy .... wees 18.50-18.75 
“Se Sere ree 16.50 
5% Ti, Aluminum, f.o.b., Eddystone, Pa. 
iecepte Low copper Sige eRe . 31.00 
re Pee ON ed 24 os bdaw ews . 28.00 
t Male * Je * 
U | Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
Sept. ' granulated or shot 
re trade 1—95-97 1% of ». 16.75-17.25 
esiden Grade 2—92-95% ........ 15.75-16.25 
e , ir ids , 90.9% oF or & or 
INT Wai Grade 4 85-906 a aie i. o5 a o 
it wag 
renew Electroplating Supplies 
marke Anodes 
; (Cents per Ib, freight allowed, in 
“ 500 Ib lots) 
copper 
ast, oval, 15 in. or longer. 34 
as E lectrodeposited osees s 28% 
1 5 Ro oval, straight, delivered. 31.46 
ne 0} t— ituias<% =. 
co ae rass, 80-20 
proup® acne oval, 15 in. or longer .. 30% 
tons 5 val, ek f.o.b. Detroit... 17% 
ware PT Lact 6 ee Ae-bidee eee 16% 
ig from Nickel 39 pet plus , 
, . — Netware waka sires ‘(Wa ia acm 3 
yvembe tolled, depolarized ... ee 
>on Sgamntum $2.15 
peyons liver 9 9 fine, rolled, ‘100 oz lots, 
-ommi! Per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 
cyn onr IUnGE bos vee meewe coue 79 
stabilit! Chemicals 
(Cent 
ca ag nts per 1b, f.0.b. shipping Ome 
ne MB $oprer cyanide, 100 Ib drum...... 
ition o Nivker fate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 11.10 
; 5 th * alts, single or double, 4- -100 
ide tht yi}. 88s: frt allowed ...... 18.00 
al ance! chloride, 300 Ib bbl......... 24.50 
»porure Sodins inide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 59 
ean vanide, 96 pet domestic 
es. hy lb drums ... 19.25 
Zine sulfate, crystals, 22.5 pet, bags 6.75 
“’ SUlvate, 25 pet, flakes, bbl... . 7.75 
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Nonferrous Prices 


Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
lb, f.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed) 

Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 38S, 26.9¢; 4S, 
61S-O, 28.8¢; 52S, 30.9¢; 24S-O, 24S-OAL, 
29.8¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 36.3¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 
8S, 27.9¢; 4S, 61S-O, 30.2¢; 52S, 32.3¢; 24S-O, 
24S-OAL, 30.9¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 38¢; 0.032 
in., 2S, 3S, 29.5¢; 4S, 61S-O, 33.5¢; 52S, 36.2¢; 
248-0, 24S-OAL, 37.9¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 
47.6¢. 

Plate: % in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 23.8¢; 
4S-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 61S-O, 26.6¢; 24S-F, 
24S-FAL, 27.1¢; 75S-F, 75S-FAL, 33.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 33.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 18, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25, 
86.7¢ to $1.05; 35 to 37, 44¢ to $1.53; 47 to 49, 
63.5¢ to $2.20. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 
84¢ to 30.5¢; Cold-finished, 0.375 to 3.5 in., 
2S, 3S, 36.5¢ to 32¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Drawn, % to 11/82 
in., 11S-T3, R317-T4, 49¢ to 38¢; cold-finished, 
% to 1% in., 11S-T3, 37.5¢ to 35.5¢; % to 2 
in., R817-T4, 37.5¢ to 34.5¢; rolled, 19/16 to 
3 in., 11S-T3, 35.5¢ to 32.5¢; 2% to 3% in., 
R317-T4, 33.5¢ to 32.5¢. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in.: 
2S, 36¢ to 26.5¢; 52S, 44¢ to 32¢; 56S, 47¢ to 
38.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 84.5¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
34¢; 75S-T6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


Magnesium 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed 
Base quantity 30,000 Ib) 

Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, % in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 59¢-61¢; 12, 63¢-65¢: 14, 69¢-74¢: 16, 
76¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢; 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
$1.81; 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
higher. 

Extraded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4 to 
0.311, 58¢: % to %, 464: 1% to 1.749, 43¢; 
2% to 5, 41¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Square, Hex. Bar: M, size across 
flats, in., % to 0.811, 61¢:; % to 0.749, 484; 
1% to 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
higher. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 55¢; 0.22 to 0.25 per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 51¢: 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢: 1.8 to 2.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢;: 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M. wal! thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057. 4% to 5/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02; % to %, 764: 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, % to 7/16, 85¢: 5% to 
™%, 62¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢; 0.165 to 0.219, % to 
%,. 54.5¢: 1 to 2 in., 58¢: 3 to 4 in., 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 


(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 
Nickel Monel 


Sheets, coid rolled , 60 47 
Strip. cold-rolled ... 66 50 
Rods and bars . fete . 5B $5 
Angles, hot-rolled ...... 56 45 
Plates .. athe e.écéie 58 46 
Seamless tubes ae 80 
Shot and blocks bas 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per pound, freight prepaid on 
200 1b) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 
COMDOF. see wes 31.30 whe 30.990 
Copper, 

hot-rolled .. .... 27.15 
Copper, 

i: <a 28.40 re 
Low brass ... 29.47 29.16 32.38* 
Yellow brass.. 28.19 27.88 31.20° 
Red brass .... 29.89 29.58 22.80* 
Naval brass .. 33.13 27.19 28.44 
Leaded brass.. .... 22.76 26.85 
Commercial 

a 30.84 30.53 33.50* 
Manganese 

bronze ..... 36.63 30.54 32.04 
Phosphor 

bronze ..... 50.47 50.72 eines 
Muntz metal.. 31.15 26.71 27.96 
Everdur, Her- 

culoy, Olym- 

pic, etc .... 36.19 35.14 
Nickel silver, 

BO. UE bas wae 39.12 41.41 41.44 
Architectural 

re ated 26.85 


*Seamless tubing. 


Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound; add %¢ per Ib for 
shipments of 20,060 to 40,000 Ib; add 
1¢ for more than 40,000 Ib) 


Turn- 

Heavy ings 

Cs oe badawntech eee 14% 13% 
BOO, WEGEE. oc ccceacsees 12 11 

Ree ME i ceanndedec 13% 12% 

Commercial bronze ..... 13% 12% 

Manganese bronze ..... 11% 10% 

Leaded brass rod ends... 11% ‘ 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to wee 


No. 1 copper wire ‘ 14.25 
No. 2 copper wire .. ee 13.25 
Light copper : 12.25 
tefinery brass ...... 12.00° 
Radiators 9.00 


*Dry copper content. 


Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to producer) 


No. 1 copper wire ai eae 14.25 
No. 2 copper wire 13.25 
Light copper ...... 12.25 
No. 1 composition 11.00 to 11.25 
No. 1 comp. turnings . ..-10.50 to 10.75 
Rolled brass .. én a 9.25 
Brass, pipe ree ; ; 10.00 
Radiators ad 9.00 to 9.25 
Heavy yellow brass .. 8.50 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast eo 10.00 
Mixed old clips obuid 10.00 
Mixed turnings, dry 8.00 
Pots and pans ae 10.00 
Low copper ree 11.50 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire 12%—1 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire 11%—12 
Light copper 10%—11 
Auto radiators Cunsweat ted). 7%— 8 
No. 1 composition .. 9— 9% 
No. 1 composition turnings 8% 5% 
Clean red car boxes .... 7% & 
Cocks and faucets 4 i% S 
Mixed heavy yellow brass.. 6% f 
Old rolled brass , 7% & 
Brass pipe & li, S34 
New soft brass ec clippin gs 10 —10% 
Prass rod ends d 7%— 8 
No. 1 bet ass rod turnings . ; 7%— 7% 
Aluminum 
Alum, pistons and struts i 1% $14 
Aluminum crankcases ... . 6%— 7 
2S aluminum clippings .. -. 10% 1 
Old sheet and utensils .. . 6%— 7 
Borings and turnings : . 3% 
Mise. cast aluminum ; 62 7 
Dural clips (24S) .... ; -. 6% 7 
Zinc 
New zinc clippins 54%4— 6 
Old zine .. wcsduvee «eee 3814%— 4 
Zine routings x eeeerd 2%— 3 
ld die cast scrap ... 2% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 16 —17 
Clean nickel turnings 14 —15 
Nickel anodes ........ 16 —17 
Nickel rod ends 16 —17 
New Monel clippings 10%—11% 
Clean Monel turnings 6 —T7 
Old sheet Monel 8s —9 
Old Monel castings ° ict. 2 
Inconel clippings ..........-. 10 —1l11 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 6 — 7 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 5%4%— 6 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ce ace aa ea a 11%—11% 
Battery plates (dry) ........ 6414— 6% 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids .. +. 9 —10 
Castings ......e. 5%— 6% 
Miscellaneous 
Block tin we ee 73 —75 


No. 1 pewter ee Ye owe 
No. 1 auto babbitt .. cows. 40 ——42 


Mixed common babbitt 11%—12 
Solder joints . 10%—11 
Siphon tops ..... ei weeaen 45 —47 
Small foundry type aires 12%—13% 
Monotype wee ae 12% 
I.ino. and stereotype ee . 11%—12 
Electrotype : 10%—11 
New type shell cuttings 10%—10% 
Hand picked type shells 4 
Lino. and stereo. dross .... 5%— 5% 
OCG: (GIOGR 2. cc cows 44%— 4% 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 


SCRAP 


fron & Steel 


Sharp Price Advances in All Major Markets 


Scrap prices again moved ahead 
this week in all major markets. 
There was very little open market 
mill buying and higher prices were 
attributed mainly to bids on indus- 
trial lists and broker-dealer trans- 
actions. Historically, the scrap 
market is always stronger after a 
major strike and the scrap trade 
has taken this fact into considera- 
tion. The top quotation of No. 1 
steel was up $3.00 in St. Louis; in 
Boston it was up $2.50; in Chicago, 
New York, Detroit and Cincinnati 
it was up $2.00; in Cleveland it was 
up $1.50; and in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia it was up $1.00. THE 
IRON AGE scrap composite rose 
$1.41 per gross ton this week to 
$23.33. This is the largest advance 
in the composite for a single week 
this year. 

PITTSBURGH 
provided the only activity here in the 
heavy melting grades. Mills kept out of 


the market, apparently to await outcome 
of the steel-labor hearings. However, 


Dealer-broker sales 


broker buying at $24.00 to cover old orders 
established a top of $24.50 for No. 1 heavy 
melting, up $1.00 from last week. Other 
melting grades went up accordingly. Ma- 
chine shop turnings were up 50¢. Cast 
grades held strong, with No. 1 machinery 


cast up $2.00 to $37.00 
CHICAGO—The past week's market 


continued its strong tendency A little 
mill buying substantiated its strength but 
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what the trade is calling “fabulous prices” 
is attributed to brokers. All over the 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Dlinois and Indiana 
areas, plants generating good No. 1 heavy 
melting and No. 1 factory bundles were 
getting from $24.00 to $25.50 a gress ton, 
f.o.b. their plants. In Detroit, Chicago 
interests are paying top dollar and that 
is over $7.00 away—all rail. One large 
purchase there will be shipped by water. 
The only major item still sluggish is No. 
2 dealers’ bundles. Railroad lists again 
pushed higher. Carnegie’s new price for 
September delivery is already considered 
as a bad order by some Chicago brokers. 


PHILADELPHIA—Despite the uncer- 
tainty of the steel outlook because of the 
possibility of a strike, the serap market 
was very strong last week. Brokers were 
paying more money to cover old orders. 
Plant scrap was going at prices higher 
than previous quotations. Some dealers 
are still staying away from the market, 
expecting to sell at higher prices. An ap- 
praisal of the market indicates that all 
grades should be quoted from 50¢ to $1.50 
higher. Mills have not begun to place 
business at the higher prices, but cast is 
selling at increases of $1.00 and $2.00. 


NEW YORK—The strong undertone 
which persisted in the market here for 
the past month showed itself this week 
when the top quotation for No. 1 heavy 
melting rose another $2.00 to $16.00 to 
$17.00. The trade reported that the larger 
demand and small amount of scrap in 
dealers’ yards has been responsible for the 
sudden rise in prices. The foundries have 
been increasing their buying tempo Of the 
cast grades and this has been reflected by 
some price increases in these items. 


DETROIT—A very strong market con- 
tinued here. Brokers were bidding prices 
up on most items and No. 1 bundles were 




















very hot. Chicago interests are buying 
heavily in bundles and No. 2 heavy me. 
ing. Some of this material is slated ty 
water shipment. Local mills can se|| some 
of their scrap at nice profits to brokers j 
this area as well as Chicago and Pitt, 
burgh. The drive is for quality industry 
scrap and at the moment little or no jp. 
terest is apparent in dealer grade: 








CLEVELAND—Despite disinterey 
feigned or otherwise, on the part of som 
major consumers, the market here ay 
in the Valley was hotter than a two-dolly 
pistol this week. What appeared to ) 
an all-out effort to corner the market wy 
being made by some opertors who ap 
seemingly prepared to run it through th 
roof, or a possible $35.00, and then brea 
it. Many brokers report they can’t by 
because the dealers are hot and hangin 
on, and short covering. According 
some, it is about over. On the other hand 
the strength of No. 2 grades is primarily 
sympathetic. 




















BOSTON—Firmer prices and more a. 
tivity have finally made an appearane 
here in both the scrap and cast grade 
For cast it is the first move in man 
months as compared with the other scrap 
grades. No. 1 heavy melting is at a new 
high for the current move, being quoted 
at $14.00 to $14.50. 





BUFFALO—Mill consumers remained 
on the sidelines of the open market her 
during the last week and concentrate 
their activities in surplus districts a 
prices above the local asking levels, One 
of the leading interests paid the equiva 
lent of about $28.50 delivered Buffalo for 
No, 1 plant bundles in Detroit and ove 
$24.00 delivered for No. 2 steel in New 
England. Meantime, a local dealer offere 
to sell No. 2 heavy melting at $22.00 ani 
No. 1 at $25.00, but the offer was rejecte 
and subsequently withdrawn. 





























CINCINNATI From a_ broker-deal 
angle, the market here looks good but 
press time the mills were not having ar 
The market is gaining sympathet 
strength steadily from other districts 
One sale of No. 2 steel at $21.00 deliver 
to a remote customer was reported her 
but otherwise the trade is waiting. Fou 
dry grades are active at quoted prices 

































BIRMINGHAM — The undertone 


steel grades is very strong in this mark Th 
but the price for cast has dropped $! CLI 
When No. 1 cupola cast reached $3 du 
as it did last week, foundries increa* 
their purchases of pig iron. Despite brs! 
demand for all grades of material, mov wil 
ment is on the light side since deal" ] 
cannot replace their accumulations at ¢ , 
ing prices. Just about all the scrap mo SIV 
ing is being used in the Birmingham (* wit 
trict. 

the 


ST. LOUIS—One mill came into the me" 
ket for No, 2 heavy melting at +" 
early this week. A district mill has pu" 
chased approximately 10,000 tons of me" 
ing steel from a Detroit industry, W! 
tonnage is to be moved here by bar 
Brokers are buying speculatively and # 
said to be offering No. 2 heavy melt" 
steel and bundles sheets at prices ra! 
ing from $22.00 to $28.00 a ton, With" 4 
roads curtailing their rail replaceme 
program, there is a shortage of rerol! 
rails 
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re “This Mew CLUTCH HEAD Srochare 


ertone 


his ma! This 12-page book tells the inside story of “How and Why”’ Unmatched Tool Economy with a Type ‘“‘A’”’ Bit so 
ypped $1 CLUTCH HEAD delivers a bonus of 15% to 50% higher pro- rugged that it drives up to 214,000 screws non-stop . . . 
hed $8 duction with matching lowered costs. and that can be REPEATEDLY reconditioned to 


s increas 


espite bri It incorporates technical reference data your engineers  °"iginal efficiency a 60 seconds. 
rial, mH will want... all in clear-cut easy to read tabular form. Logical Basic Design of the recess for common screw- 
nee dea It details and illustrates, photographically, these exclu- ‘iver operation . . . vitally important to simplified 


ions ats 


scrap 1 sive time-and-money-saving features . . . obtainable only 
ngham (“I with CLUTCH HEAD and not matched by any other screw on 
the market: 


field service. 


United Screw and Bolt Corporation 
2513 W. Cullerton St., Chicago 8 


ito the mé Higher Visibility of the recess, presenting an easy-to-hit Send new CLUTCH HEAD Brochure to 


g at eh target .. . even for “‘green’’ operators. 
e a J Dead-center Entry for automatic straight driving . . . pre- Name 


stry, wi venting burring or chewing-up of heads. 
» by bare The Safety of Non-tapered Driving engagement .. . elimi- 
nating “ride-out” and reducing skid damage to zero... Adideoes 
also cancelling out a fatigue factor with effortless driving. 


Title 


A Frictional Lock-on, joining screw and bit as a unit, to 


a . da Please attach coupon to business letterhead and mention 
7 mut easy placement and one-handed driving at “fumble sizes and types of screws in which you are interested. 
pots. 
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No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turn, 
and 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 

Low phos. plate 
Heavy turnings 
No. 1 RR. hvy. 


Mixed bor. 


Scrap rails, 


Rails 2 ft and 


RR. steel wheels 
RR. spring 

RR 

No. 1 machinery 
Mixed yard 
Heavy breakable « 
Malleable 

No hvy. 


No, hvy 


No 


Mixed bor. 


Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 


Low phos. 
Low phos. 


No. 1 RR. 


Scrap rails, 
Rerolling rails 
Rails 2 ft and 
Locomotive t 
Cut bolsters & 
Angles and 
RR, steel ci 
No 3 steel 
RR. couples 
No. 1 machi 
No. 1 agricul. 
Heavy breakab ‘le 


RR. Grate 


Cast iron brake 


Cast iron c: 


Malleable 
No. 1 hvy 
Vt o V 
No ) ad 
Ny > hund 
Machine shop 
Mixed bor 
Shoveling 
Low pl 

Low pl 
Low } 

Iivy \ 
Clear ist 


RR steel wheels 
} 


RR spri 

N 1 
Mixed yard 
Heavy breal 
Cast iron ci 


Malleable 


hvy 


Machine shop 


Mixed bor. 
Shoveling 


Cast iron borings 
Low phos, 2 


Steel axle 
Drop forge 


No. 1 RR. hvy. rm 


Rails 3 ft. 
Rails 18 in 


CR. cast 
RR grate 
Stove plate 


Malleable 
No. 1 hvy. 
No. 2 hvy 


No. 1 bundle 
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. 
Pittsburgh 
. $24.00 to $24.5 

22.00to 2: 
00 to 
.00 to 
16.00 to 
3.00 to 
.00 to 
.50 to 


couplers and knuckles 


ae 


l 
No. 1 fa tory 
1 dealers’ 
No. 2 dealers’ 
Machine shop turn. 





nines 


OO T 


t 
t 
t 
machinery 00 to 
¢ 
t 
t 


Cleveland 


N 

No 

No. 1 bushelings 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 


and under... 


foe 1-3-3 Ibo 


ote 


and under 
No. 1 machinery 


Youngstown 


—— MARKETS & 


.50 to 
.50 to 
50 to 
00 to 
00 to 
26.00 to 
».00 to 
26.00 to 
00 to 
2.00 to 
00 to 
9.00 to 


00 to $: 5 
2.00 to 
00 to 
00 to 


00 to 


5.00 to 
5.00 to 


00 to 


00 to 


00 to 


26.00 to 


00 to 


,00 to 


00 to 
00 to 
00 To 


31.00 to 


00 to 
00 to 
00 to 


00 to 


00 to 


.00 to 


00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 


00 to 


l 00 to $2 
00 to 
1.00 to 


00 to 


O0 to 


00 to 
00 to 
00 to 


00 to 


00 


00 to 


.00 to 


00 to 
00 to 
0U to 
00 to 
00 to 
00 to 
0 to 
00 to 
ou to 


50 to 


00 to 


00 to 


3.00 to 
6.00 to 
37.00 to 
5.00 to 
».00 to 
30.00 to 
3 O00 to 


12? 00 to 





the 
snes 


-I-]-12-1t 


I pobocr 


wo Cons Hnohons 


Om Rnd Oe 


PRICES 


oOo 





2.00 
00 
00 


00 


oo 


>.00 


oo 


7.00 


8.00 


ou 
ou 


.00 


2.00 
3.00 
9.00 


00 


oo 


00 


00 


Oo 


5.00 


50 


0 


00 
,.00 

7.00 
5.00 


5.00 


.50 


ou 


5.00 


3.00 


oo 
00 
00 


800 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
- 0) 
0 
0 
oo 
50 


0 
0 


.00 


00 


00 


Oo 
00 
00 
it} 


on 


5.00 
2 00 
25.00 




















IRON & 


Serap STEEL 


Going prices as obtained in the trade 
by THE IRON AGE, based on 
prices are per 
gross ton delivered to consumer unless 


sentative tonnages. Alli 


otherwise noted. 


No. 2 bundles 


Machine shop tur n. eee edn 


Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Low phos. plate 


Buffalo 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 


No. bundles 
No. 2 bundles .... Je 
Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Shoveling turnings 


Cast iron borings ...... 


Low phos. plate ...... 


Scrap rails, random lgth. 


Rails 18 in. and under 
RR. steel wheels 
RR. spring steel 


RR. couplers and knuckles 


No. 1 cupola cast 


Mixed yard cast .. She ae 


Stove plate ee 
Small indus. malleable 


Birmingham 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 2 bundles 


IO. | DUSROIE .... oss a0% 


Machine shop turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Bar crops and plate 
Structural and plate 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. 


Scrap rails, random lIgth. 


Rerolling rails ‘ 
Rails 2 ft and under.. 
Angles & splice bars 
Std. steel axles 

No. 1 cupola cast 
Stove plate 

Cast iron carwheels 


St. Louis 


No. 1 hvy melting 

No. 2 hvy melting ot 
No. 2 bundled sheets 
Machine shop turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Rails, random lengths 
Rails 3 ft and under 
Locomotive tires uncut 
Angles and splice bars 
Std. steel car axles 

RR. spring steel 

No. 1 machinery cast. 
Hvy. breakable cast. 
Cast iron brake shoes 
Stove plate es 
Cast iron car wheels 
Malleable 


New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, o 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Clean cast chem. bor. 
No. 1 machinery cast. 
Mixed yard cast 
Charging box cast 
Heavy breakable 
Unstrp. motor blocks 


Boston 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
. $14.00 to $14.50 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bundles 





Priees 


2 hvy. melting .... 
No. 1 busheling oevetas 
l 





No. 2 bundles .. 029.08 ¢ 31 
Machine shop turn. .. ; 00 t 7 





Mixed bor. and turn. 6.5 7 
Shoveling turnings 7.5 

No, 2 busheling ee 9. 1 
Clean cast chem. borings 11.00 to 19 
No. 1 machinery cast... 28.00 ¢t 

No. 2 machinery cast.... 23.00 t 
Heavy breakable cast 17.50 ¢t 
Stove plate ° oe -. 19.60t 


Detroit 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on car 


No. 1 hvy melting .... $21.00 to $29 
No. 2 hvy. es 17.00t § 
No, 1 bundles 21.00 to 
ae -w busheling 19.00 to 2 
lashings 19.00 t ) 
Mi: chine shop ‘turn. 10.50t 
Mixed bor. and turn. 10.50t 
Shoveling turnings 12.00 to 
Cast iron borings 12.00t 
Low phos. plate 19.00 to 2 
No. 1 cupola cast ‘ 32.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 27.00 to 
Stove plate ae 24.00 to 
Automotive cast ..... 32.00 to 


Cincinnati 


Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 





No. 1 hvy. melting .. . «$19.50 to $2 

No. 2 hvy. melting .... 18.50 to 

No. 1 bundles - 19.50 to 26 

No. 2 bundles 17.50 to 18 
Machine shop turn. 10.00 to 1) 

Mixed bor. and turn. 11.00to 12 re 
Shoveling turnings 11.00to 12 4 
Cast iron borings 12.00 to 13 € 
Low phos. 18 in. under 27.00 to 27 t 
Rails, random lengths 29.00 to 30 

Rails, 18 in. and under 34.00 to 

No. 1 cupola cast ee .. 83.00to 34 

Hvy. breakable cast ...... 29.00 to 3 

Drop broken cast .... 37.00 to 38 J 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $17 
No. 2 hvy. melting 

No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles = 

Pe. S DUIS. occ vcore 

Machine shop turn 

Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. en 2 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 
Serap rails, random lgtl 


No. 1 cupola cast.. .. $20.00 to 


Los Angeles 


No. lhvy. melting ....... ad : 
No. 2 hvy. melting ........ és 18 
No. 1 bundles 8 ° ase 1p 
We, BOURGES saccvvivce 16 
No. 3 bundles ae es 13.0" 
Mach. shop turn. . i le. 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under... 30 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting sa 20 
No. 1 cupola cast. .. .- $30.00 te 
Seattle 
No. 1 hvy. melting $1 
No. 2 hvy. melting .... 
No. 1 bundles ace 
No. 2 bundles .... ; 
No. 3 bundles or asd le 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and ‘under . 
RR. hvy. melting Pats , 
No. 1 cupola cast. $20.00 to a 
Heavy breakable cast. ee wank . 
LI 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point: 
No. 1 hvy. melting é tue’ tin $2 
No. 1 bundles ... on ave : 
No. 3 bundles ..cccccecves -s 
Mechanical bundles e210 os : 
Mixed steel scrap iin ne 4 LE 
Mixed bor. and turn.... i E 
Rails, remelting ........ soe . | 
Rails, rerolling ......... ors MC 
Bushelings ...... 


gush., new fact, prep ‘da. eens 
Bush., new fact, unprep’d. ome 
Short steel turnings 0 
Chet COPD sccccvanves $33.00 to 
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or the Purchase or Sale of 
Iron and Steel Scrap... 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


1 ny 


Mii IS, MO. | om 5 be | 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK. N.Y. || 






SSS a ae = oe i 
PHILADELPHIA, P. 
en | 


ee 


READING, PA. | 
0 _ 























LEBANON, PA. | 
IRMINGHAM, ALA. 
re = Se — 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 





a 


le 
The energy and integrity of our organization is ready to serve your best interests . 


Since 1889, Lurta Brothers & Company, Inc. have made fair dealings their constant aim. 
CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


Main C fice Branch C Yfjices 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
MY, A: BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 
: Saids Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. 334 Colorado Bldg. 
LEBANON, PA, ¢ READING, PA. BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA, 
DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 
MODENA, PA, « PITTSBURGH, PA. = ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ERIE, PA. 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 
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IRON AGE 


FOUNDED igss7—" MARKETS & PRICES 


Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 


f.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 


Price advances over previous week are prints 
in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics, 


Pig Iron: 





Aug. 30, Aug. 23, Aug. 2, Aug. 3 




























































and cold-rolled 


Weighted index 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 
sheets and strip, 
senting major portion of finished 
shipments. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 


Index 


based on steel bars, 


repre- 
steel 
recapitulated in Aug. 


at Chicago, 
Valley and Birmingham. 


Based on averages for basic iron 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, 


Average of No. 


steel scrap delivered rh 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 


cago. 


1 heavy mes 
to consua 


September |, 1 949 














Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. “ a — $50.56 95056 950.56 194 
Flat-Rolled Steel: Aug. 30, Aug. 23, / 0. 2, foundry, Phila.. ...$50. 56 $49.25 
aera ap i eee No. 2, Valley furnace... 46.50 46.50 46.50 4354 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.25 325 825 3.26 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti*.. 45.47 45.47 45.47 4941 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 No. 2, Birmngham...... 39.38 39.38 39.38 433 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.40 440 440 4.40 ie. 5, Seams, net SS ae ae 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.265 Basic del’d Philadelphia* 49.74 49.74 49.74 487% 
Cold-rolled strip ....... 4.088 4.088 4.088 4.063 Basic, Valley furnace.... 46.00 46.00 46.00 430 
EN ctcmat ch tcdaues 340 340 340 3.42 Malleable, Chicagot .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 43) 
Plates wrought iron..... 785 785 785 7.85 Malleable, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.59 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.25 en Sean's 394s ona cance aa 69.55 
Tin and Terneplate: erromanganeseft ...... , . d 145,00 
. ( ae = oe sen) pa ewitchin , charge for delivery to foundries in the Ch, 
inplate (1.50 lb) cokes.. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $6.80 go distric er ton. 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 1b) 6.70 6.70 6.70 6.00 SBcas bet lngheln tateree inerohes an etal GUA chem 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.65 6.65 6.65 5.90 effective Jan. 11, 1949. 
Bars and Shapes: Scrap: 
(cents per pound) (per gross ton) 
Merchant bars.......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.37 Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh..$24.25 $23.25 $20.75 $42.75 
Cold-finished bars ...... 3.995 3.995 3.995 3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 21.25 20.00 17.50 45.0 
ere 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 24.50 22.50 21.50 41.75 
Structural shapes ...... 3.25 3.25 8.25 3.25 No. 1 hy. comp. sh’t Det.. 21.50 19.50 14.75 38.00 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.25 Low phos. Young’n...... 27.25 24.75 20.75 47.75 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh... 36.50 34.50 27.00  65.0( 
Wire: No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 32.50 30.50 27.50 = 65.50 
(cents per pound) No. 1, cast, Chicago..... 41.50 40.50 34.50 74.50 
Bright WEP vcs x deen rns 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.256 Coke: Connellsville: 
Rails: (per net ton at oven) 
(dollars per 100 Ib) Furnace coke, prompt...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $15.00 
SOONG TEED occcccscnces $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 Foundry coke, prompt.... 15.75 15.75 15.75 — 17.00 
PEE cniensdcienrs $855 3.55 355 3.55 or fu 
ee Nonferrous Metals: 
ee ot — (cents per pound to large buyers) be ; ai 
Rerolling billets ........ $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 Coe Ae een: ee GIS ita end 
- : Copper, Lake Conn...... 17.75 17.75 17.75 28.625 
‘ Slabs, rerolling ........ 52.00 52.00 52.00 652.00 Tin, Grade A, New York $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 
r Forging billets ........ 61.00 61.00 61.00 61.00 Zine East St. Louis 10.00 10.00 10.00 15.00 
Mr Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 63.00 63.00 63.00 63.00 Lead. St. Louis tebe 2 = F : 14.925 14.925 14.55 19.30 
a Wire rod and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 = 16.00 
Cs (cents per pound) Nickel electrolytic .... 42.93 42.93 42.93 42.90 
“—s WO GOED. dekcuseenecee 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.619 Magnesium, ingot ..... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
e EN: saccaeesnsokeccake 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 88.50 38.50 38.50 35.00 
hi Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted) 
LL) finished steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to! 
. . . | aie eae stone any Eve py nagar te 
7 Composite Priees to 1948 inclusive. The use of quarterly figures has been 
oé a ai it was too sensitive. (See p. 139 of May * 
Li} Finished Steel Base Price Pig Iron Scrap Steel ae 
=> Aug. 30, 1949.........3.705¢ per Ib.........++++ ...-$45.91 per gross ton.... ...... $23.33 per gross ton.... T 
~> One week ago........ ROPES BOE Bcc eccccccces . 45.91 per gross ton....  ...... 21.92 per gross ton.... 
aad One month ago...... $.705¢ per Ib........cee0. .. 45.91 per gross ton.... ...... 19.92 per gross ton..... onst 
“se One year ago ........ SIRO R PERE Tisss cs vesessces . 44.61 per wrous ton.... .. .o«. 43.16 per gross ton.... 
High Low High Low High | Low 
1949.... 3.720¢ Jan. 1 3.705¢ May 3 | $46.82 Jan. 4 $45.91 May 10 | $43.00 Jan. 1 $19.33 June? 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.198¢ Jan. 1 46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 89.75 Mar. ! N 
oe 3.1938¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 37.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 4 f 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 81 2.464¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.87 Jan. 1 $1.17 Dee. 24 19.17 Jan. ! ct 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 4 Be 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 4 
| 1943... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
eR. css 2.396¢ 2.896¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 | 
_, 2.896¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 
1940....  2.80467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 
1939. . 2.85367¢ Jan. 8 2.26689¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 
19388....  2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June | ' 
1937....  2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32268¢Jan. 4 28.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar.30 12.67 June 
1936.... 2.82268¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov, 24 18.738 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June 
1935....  2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢Jan. 8 18.84 Nov. 5 17.88 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.88 Apr. 
1934....  2.15367¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢Jan. 2 17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 13.00 Mar. 18 9.50 Sept 
“ 1933.... 1.95578¢ Oct. 38 1.75836¢May 2 16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 
1932....  1.89196¢ July 65 1.83901¢Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 
EBB cas 1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dee. 
1929.... 2.817738¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dee. 








BORING and 
TURNING MILLS ; ry ean 





BUILT IN SIZES 
FROM 100” 
UP TO ANY 
REQUIREMENT 









ight > Rhy eg AF ee. 
BSS a 





Ties tke 
Ly te ee | 


$15.00 
17.00 
or full details 
on 100” Mill 

d for 
Bulletin No, 2128 


23.50 
23.625 
$1.03 
15.00 
19.30 


16.00 
42.90 


mong Heavy Machine 
Tools built by 
ynsolidated are - °° 
LATHES 
BORING a 
DRILL pie As in other Betts Boring and Turning Mills, this 100” mill is de- 
ee ai CHINES signed to provide a rugged, simplified general purpose tool that 
” successfully combines accuracy, speed and power. Its features, 
many of which are exclusive, all contribute to this machine's 
reputation for outstanding performance; its production speed and 
accuracy, long operating life, safety of operation, convenience of 
control and all-around dependability under exacting operating 
‘conditions. 


BETTS 100” HEAVY DUTY BORING AND TURNING MILL 


BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MACHINE TOOLS SINCE 1848 


BETTS * BETTS-BRIDGEFORD * COLBURN *. HILLES & JONES * MODERN « NEWTON « SELLERS 


oe ee a 


i eo ee ay ae ee 


ROCHESTER 10. NEW YORK 





t 







ene 


IRON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 





PRODUCTS 


INGOTS 
Carbon forging 


Alloy 


BILLETS, BLOOMS. SLABS 
Carbon, rerolling 1° 


Carbon forging bille’s 
Allcy 

PIPE SKELP 

MIRE RODS 


SHEETS 
Hot-rolled 4 


Cold-relled 
Galvanized (10 cage 
Enameling (12 gage 
Long ternes (10 gage 


STRIP 
Hot-rolled ! 


Cold-rolled 2 


TINPLATE 
Cokes, 1.50 Ib.3 base box 


Electrolytic 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib. box 


TERNES MFG.., special coatod 


BLACKPLATE CANMAKING 
55 to 128 Ib. 


BLACKPLATE, h.e., 29 ga.8 
BARS 
Carbon Steel 
Reinforcing 5 
Cold-finished 6 
Alloy, hot-rolled 
Alloy cold-drawn 
PLATE 
Carbon steel 9 
Floor plates 
Alloy 
SHAPES, Siructural 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 7 
Bright 


Spring (high carbon 


PILING, Steel sheet 


Steel prices shown above are f.o.b. producing points in CeMts 


Pitts- 
burgh 


$50.00 


$51.00 


$52.00 


$61.00 


$63.00 


3.25 


3.40 


3.25 


4.00 


4.40 


4.40 


A 
NN 


75 


3.95 to 
4.00 


3.75 


4.15 


Spar- | Middle- 
Cleve- | Birm- Youngs-| rows | Granite| town, | Johns- 
Chicago .Gary land ingham | Buffalo | town Point City Ohio 
$50.00 
per net ton) $51.00 
$52.00 | $52.00 per net ton) $52.00 
$61.00 $61.00 $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 per net ton) $61.00 | $61.00 
$63.00 $63.00 (Bethiohem, Canton, Massillon $63.00 
$63.00) (per net ton) 
3.25 Warren 
3.25 
3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 Worcester 3.40 
3.70 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Warren, Ashland 3.45 
Conshohocken, Pa. 3.35 = 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.20 4.00 Warren 4.20 
4.00 
4.40 4.40 4.40 4.4) 4.40 | Canton, 4.40 Ashland 
4.40 4.40 
4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.60 4.40 4.70 
4.80 4.80 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Warren 3.45 
3.25 
4.15 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 New Haven=4.50 | 4.20 to 
Warren=4.00 to 4.25 4.25 
$7.75 | $7.75 $7.85 $7.85 | $7.95 Warren, Ohio 
$7.75 
Deduct $1.30, $1.05 and 75¢ respectively from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 
Deduct $1.10 from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 
Deduct $2.00 from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 
5.30 5.30 5.40 Warren, Ohio 
5.30 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 — 3.55 3.35 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Canton 3.35 
=3.35 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.30 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon =3.75 4.05 3.75 
4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 Massillon = 4.65 Worcester 
4.95 
| 
3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 | 3.40 Coatesville=3.50, Claymont=3.50 | 3.65 3.40 
Conshohocken = 3.50 Geneva = 3.40, Harrisburg = 3.59 
4.55 4.55 Conshohocken, Harrisburg 
4.55 
4.40 4.40 Coatesville = 4.50 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.30 Bethlehem = 3.30, Geneva, Utah =3.25 3.30 
4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 Duluth=4.15, Worcester =4.45 4.15 
5.20 5.20 5.30 Worcester = 5.50 5.20 
New Haven, Trenton=5.50 
4.05 4.05 | 
per pound unless otherwise indicated, 
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STEEL PRICES 


Base prices at producing points apply to the sizes and grades produced in these areas 











} 





Seattle, 


| S. Frisco, 


Detroit | town (|LosAngeles) Fontana 


$71.00 
$80.00 
$82.00 

4.05!! 

4.2012 

3.9513 4.15 


Pittsburg, 4.9) 
Cal. =4.95 


5.15!3 


4.00 to 4.40 
4.25 


4.90 
Pitisburg, 
Cal. = $8.59 
4.05 to 4.00 
4.1014 
4.05 to 4.00 
4.1014 
4.8012 4.75 
4.3014 4.00 
3.80 to 3.80 
3.90'4 
5.15! 
| Duluth 
| §.20-6.15 


Extras apply. 


(1) Widths up to 12-in, inclusive. (2) 0.25 carbon and less. (3) Cokes, 1.25 Ib. deduct 25¢ per base box. (4) 18 gage and 
(6) Also shafting. For quantities ©! 
10,000 lb and over. (7) Carload lot in manufacturing trade. (8) Hollowware enameling gages 29 to 31 only. (9) Pro- 
duced to dimensional tolerances in AISI Manual Sec. G6. (10) Slab prices subject to negotiation in most cases, (11) San 


heavier. 


Francisco only. (12) Los Angeles only. (13) San Francisco and Los Angeles only, 


Los Angeles only, 


34 


(5) For straight length material only from producers to fabricators. 


(14) Seattle only, 
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(15) Seattle and 
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IRON AGE 


FOUN D 1855 


PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.0.b. milis, 
Base price, about $200.00 per net ton. 





Standard, Threaded and 
Coupled 


Steel, buttweld* Black Galv. 
Me-iM. .-eeers 43 to 41 26% to 24% 
Bae, icsscee G... OO 30% to 28% 
a oat 48% to46% 33% to31% 
ia. ice OS “wi. 
1ie- ra 49% to 47 0 323 
ey caus 50. to48. 35. to 33 
2% to 3-in. .. 50% to48% 35% to33% 
el, lapweld 
- ‘ ” 39% 26 to24 
2% to 3-in. .. 43% to42% 28 to 27 
3im to 6-in. 46% to42% 31 #«to27 
Steel, seamless 
Oi, .ccccers 38% to 27 23 toll’ 
2% to 3-in. .. 41% to32% 26 tol7 
3% to 6-in. 43% to38% 28 to23 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 
Ne Sanaa +20% +47 
§, -in. ‘ +10% +36 
1&1% in. + 4% +27 
2-in. : — 1% +23% 
3-in. — 2 +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 
2-in. ; a! t i ti. 
to 3%-in. 
i gh list +20% 
4% to 8- in. + 2 +22 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 
Wee ..0..0¢ 4 to 27 to 25 
\-in. . -- 46. to44 31 to29 
Lecce hy) Sk Seo 34 to32 
1\-in. .. . 48% to46% 34% to32% 
1%-in. ... 49 to47 35 to33 
toe | 49% to47% 35% to34% 
2% to 3-in. .. 50 to 48 36 to34 
Steel, lapweld 
2-in. nee 39% to38% 25 to24 
2% to 3-in. 44% to42% 30 to28 
3% to 6-in. .. 48 to44 33% to 31% 
Steel, seamless 
2-in _ 37% to32% 23 toil18 
2% to 3-in. 41% to36% 27 to23 
3% to 6-in. 45 30% 
Wrought he buttweld 
¥-in, +16 +40 
Ge 3. 6 come + 9% +34 
1 to 2-in. . — 1% +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 
BRR ce. ciase + 4% +27% 
2% to 4-in. — 5 +16 
4% to 6-in. .. — 1 +20% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
*Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lets, cut length 4 to 24 ft inclusive. 


OD Gag Seamless Electric Weld 
in in BWG H.R. Ca H.R. C.D. 
- 13 $19.18 $22.56 $18.60 $21.89 


2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
é 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 
3% | 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
‘ ; Per net ton 
to 2-in., del’d Chicago aes $95.70 
? to 24-in., del’d N. Y¥. .....$92.50 to 97.40 
° to 24-in., Birmingham Sav tece, One 
‘In. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less .. - 109.30 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
Dipe is $ 


$5 yi ton above 6-in. 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.o.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet Off List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter.... be 
9/16 & 5 in. x 6 in. & shorter....... 
% in. & larger x 6 in. shorter...... 34 
All diam., longer than 6 in. ees - 30 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. ee 35 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter. 37 
PR ED <b cea wcecdeesceeeeausese 47 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 
(Hexagon or mere? 


% in. and smaller ...... ee 
SLES. CO. S. We MUD wee cians ceccces 34 
1% to 1% im. inclusive ............ 32 
15 in. and larger ine 27 


On above bolts and nuts, ‘excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowances of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is an 
additional 65 pct allowance for carload 
shipments. 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 
USS SAE 
7/16 in. and smaller . 41 


% in. and smaller ....... 38 es 
% in. through 1 in. neki as 39 
9/16 in. through 1 in. .... 37 

1% in. through 1% in. ... 35 37 


15g in. and larger ... 


28 
In full case lots, 15 ‘pet additional dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 


Packages, nuts caer: .. $61.75 
In bulk ae omdad - 70.00 


Large Rivets 


(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 Ib 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham ............ $6.75 
F.o.b. Lebanon, Pa. .... eawnee 6.75 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 

Pct off List 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, cones 
Birmingham 


Cap and Set Screws 
(In packages) Pet Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 
6 in., SAE 1020, bright Seance 46 
% ti& = 6G ae SAE aaa 


heat treated 35 
eee GU onde er bb enweaes wwe “Re 
Flat head cap screws, "listed sizes 5 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes. 28 


FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel fiuorspar, f.o.b. cars, 
Rosiclare, Ill. 
Base price per 


Effective CaF, Content: net ton 
70% or more ‘ reer tT ee $37.00 
SCee Gn 6 65) caw acedendae nies 34.00 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports) 


Per gross ton 


Old range, bessemer ....... -»+ $7.60 
Old range, nonbessemer - « 7.45 
Mesabi, bessemer .......... ‘s 7.35 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ....... Sue nee 
High phosphorus .......... P 7.20 


After Dec. 31, 1948, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake freight, dock and 
handling charges and taxes thereon to be 
for the buyers’ account. 





METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.Lf. 


New York, ocean bags.. 7.9¢to 9.0¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 

Fe, carload lots ...... 9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 

99.5+% Fe --- 31.5¢ to 39.5¢ 
Electrolytic iron, unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 48.5¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe 63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 
Carbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 
microns, 98%, _ stood Fe 90.0¢ to $1.75 


Aluminum 27.00¢ 
MIND. 6 he ttc cess ame 53.73¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots ‘ oe e+ 23.00 to 25.25¢ 
Copper, electrolytic . wen 27.75¢ 
Copper, reduced id a cae 27.625¢ 
SS ee ee $2.40 
Chromium, electrolytic, woe 

SE tvasdee $3.50 
DS Sa ch awenenda ae ; 20.06¢ 
BIGMOANOEO «icc ccccee wie 48.00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% .... $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed 66.00¢ 
Nickel, spherical, minus 30 

mesh, — iis 68.00¢ 
Silicon .. os exe 34.00¢ 
Solder powder ee 8. 5¢ plus metal cost 
Stainless steel, 302 ; 75.00¢ 
ih atede Ads eee een aa $1.15 to $1.25 
Tungsten, 99% Saweekds cue $2.90 
Zee: TO CORR ORO «Wc nawcewon 15.25 to 18.00¢ 

COKE 

Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 


Connellsville, Pa. .. + $14.00 to $14.50 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 

Connellsville, Pa. - $15.50 to $16.00 
Foundry, oven coke 


tS ee $20.90 
Chicago, f.o.b. ....... ¢e<ee see. ae 
Detroit, f.o.b. .. daceadmbes 19.40 
New England, del’ d. wewecae ae 
Seaboard, N. J., f.o. b. aah ice a a apna 
Philadelphia, ee 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. a .. 20.40 
Plainesville, Ohio, f.o.b. _.. 20.90 
MEE nS nan ss eee ne oneee to 23.50 
Cleveland, del’ | ae Gacdvawecte ae 


Cincinnati, del’d és wteennee nee 
St. Pawk, fab. ..6..0 Keceede. ae 
ee SS ae wane ae 
Birmingham, del’d ........... - 18.66 


REFRACTORIES 
(F.0.b. Works) 
Fire Clay Brick 
Carloads, Per 1000 
First quality, Pa., Ky., Mo., IIl. 


(except Salina, Pa., add $5&)....$80.00 
eee er ae 74.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., lll. 74.00 
hi: 2 CE Penudewetiabuseta teense 66.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 

cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50)..... 11.50 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. ...... $80.00 
Cs ONE sob ated wae daleds éxdu mas 84.00 
SRO Or PRG 6 6a66 dad ddads wewacecias 85.00 
yo ee eee 89.00 
Western, Utah and Calif. .......... 95.00 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 

 ceatabudieas dewkiaeaens $85.00 to 95.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 

ern (except Hays, Pa.) $13.75 to 14.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 

ci dtdadddundeeieuntwnehuuan aes 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley 

SU 6 6. di bee aed wh oo oe Uae ees 15.00 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 
_ CHES DMI oo cccccsnes $14.75 to 15.00 
Silica ce ment, net ton, bulk, Utah 


conn Brick 


Standard chemically 


CS cdee dens ceeecsddawelewes $69.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Balt. and Chester ...... $91.00 
Chemically bonded, Balt. and 

SINDEN wis Gaeeeee ea ew eeeeCnewes 89.00 


Grain Magnesite 
Std. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and Chester, 


in bulk, fines removed ...$56.00 to 56.50 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash.. 

in bulk with fines ..... - $30. 50 to 31.00 

in sacks with fines ...... 35.00 to 35.50 
Dead Burned Dolomite 
F.o.b. producing points in Vennsyl- 


vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton. bulk, Midwest, add 
10¢: Missouri Valley, add 20¢ ..$12. 


rv 
uo 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


STAINLESS STEELS 


Base prices, in cents per pound, f.o.b. producing point 


Chromium Nickel 


Straight Chromium 


Product | 301 | 302 | 303 


Ingots. rerolling ...| 12.75 | 13.50 | 15.00 | 
| 


Slabs, billets. rerolling 


Billets. forging 


Bars, wire. structurals 


304 


15.50 | 22.78 | 18.25 | 20.00 
| 17.00 | 18.25 | 20.25 | 19.25 | 30.25 | 24.50 | 26.75 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings | 30.50 | 30.50 | 33.00 | 32.60 | 49.00 36.50 | 41.00 
| 24.25 | 24.25 | 26.25 25.50 | 39.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 
| 28.50 | 28.50 | 31.00 | 30.00 | 46.00 | 34.00 38.50 | 23.00 | 23.50 23.50 


| 316 | 321 | 347 | 410 | 416 | 439 


 cuscihinmeniedaaeaaeaaaiec as 
| 

11.25 | 13.75 | 11.50 

15.00 | 18.50 | 15.25 

24.50 | 25.00 | 25.00 


19.50 20.00 | 30.00 


Plates. | 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.80 | 34.00 | 50.50 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 | -¥ 50 = 26.50 


Sheets. . | 37.50 | 37.50 | 39.50 | 39.50 | 53.00 | 45.50 


cuss | sa | su | 





Strip, hot-rolled | 24.25 | 25.75 | 30.00 | 27.75 | 46.00 | 34.50 | 38.75 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.75 


Strip, cold-rolled 


TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. mill 

Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co per Ib 
18 4 1 -- -—- 90.5¢ 
18 4 1 -- 5 $1.42 
18 4 2 — — $1.025 
1.5 4 1.5 8 — 65¢ 
6 a 2 6 — 69.5¢ 
High-carbon-chromium 6k > alae wate 52¢ 
Oil hardened mangarese.... an 29¢ 
Special carbon ......... 26.5¢ 
Ere GOFDOR ..cccscse —— 22¢ 
Regular carbon (tees aeedwne ee 19¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2%¢ per Ib higher. West of 
Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


24 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 


Cents per lb 
ree ee eee ey. , 5.45 
oy |} ek. oe 5.95 
Motor bate does, » &- som aie SRI te 6.70 
PD. wed es niewew in’ Sed ihe 7.50 
_ ae Pr 8.05 
Transformer 65 / aie - 8.60 
Transformer 58 ......... coe 9.30 
Transformer 52 10.1Q 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 
Standard rails, 100 lb and heavier, 

No. 1 quality, per 100 lb - $3.20 
Joint bars, 100 Ib “a tas ae 
Light rails per 100 Ib ..... sos ae 

Base Price 

cents per lb 

Tm HES ono ae cs ee aeeres coe. B85 

DE teach ss54e00eeeenm ee os ae 

ES oa cecccce ios ccmdecna 8.00 

Tie plates ..... otis ee 

Tie plates, Pittsburg, Calit.* ° i - 4.20 

Track bolts, untreated ...... sa oe 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 

WG faked: . cuanedcs os ven . 8.50 


*Seattle, add 30¢. 


136 











| 30.50 | 33.00 | 36.50 | 35.00 | 55.00 | 44.50 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33.50 | 27.50 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mill 








ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib. f.0.b. plant, threv deg 
electrodes with nipples, unboxed 





Diameter Length 
in in. in in. 
Graphite 
17, 18 20 60. 72 16. 00¢ 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16. 50¢ 
7 48, 60 17. 75¢ 
6 48, 60 19 .00¢ 
4,5 40 19. 50¢ 
3 40 20. 50¢ 
2% 24, 30 21. 00¢ 
2 24, 30 23 .00¢ 
Carbon 

40 100, 110 7. 50¢ 

35 65, 110 7. 50¢ 

30 65, 84. 110 7.50¢ 
24 72 to 104 7. 50¢ 
17 to 20 84, 90 7. 50¢ 
14 60, 72 8. 00¢ 
10, 12 60 8. 25¢ 
8 60 8. 50¢ 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer, f.o.b. mill 






































0.26 to 0.40 carbon .. 4.00¢ 
0.41 to 0.60 carbon ... 5.50¢ Base Sonne 
O62 to 0.80 GErbOn ... 605. ccccas 6.10¢ ttsburg, 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon 8.05¢ Calif. 
1.06 to 1.35 carbon .............. 10.35¢ Standard & coated nails* 103 122 
Worcester, add 0.30¢. Galvanized nails* -- 103 122 
Woven wire fencet ° 109 132 
Fence posts, carloadstt. . 112 wa 
Single loop bale ties .... 106 130 
CLAD STEEL Galvanized barbed wire**® 123 143 
Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b. mill Twisted barbless wire .. 123 ee 
wha te a Plate Sheet * Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
Coatesville, Pa. ©26.50 umns higher. +15% gage and heavier. 
Washington, Pa. .. ©26.50 °23.50 ** On 80 rod spools, in carloads. tt Duluth, 
Claymont, Del. . *26.50 Joliet and Johnstown. 
Conshohocken, Pa. ‘ *22.50 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville .. 27.50 
Inconel-carbon o 
10 pet Coatesville 36.00 Base per Pittsburg, 
Monel-carbon 100 Ib Calif. 
,10 pet, Coatesville .... 29.00 Annealed fence wiret...$4.80 $5.75 
a coe 75.00 Annealed, galv. fencingt 5.25 6.20 
Aluminized steel sheets % , Cut nails, carloadst% + 6.75 7 
Hot dip, Butler, Pa. 7.75 
— t Add 30¢ at Worcester; 10¢ at Spar- 
*Includes annealing and pickling, or rows Pt. 
sandblasting. tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 
HIGH STRENGTH, LOW ALLOY STEELS 
Mill base prices, cents per pound 
| Double | NAX 
| Strength; Dyn- | HI — Otis- | High 
Steet Aldecor | Corten No.1 | alloy | Steel coloy | Yoloy Tensie 
Carnegie- | Youngs- | 
Illinois, | | | Jones town | Great 
Republic | ; Alan Bethie- & Sheet | Lakes 
Producer Republic Sharon* | Republic | Wood Inland hem | Laughlin | & Tube | Sharon* 
Plates ideaven 5. 20° | §.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.45 
Sheets | 
Hot-rolled.. . 4.95 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 | §.15 
Cold-rolled. . 6.05 6.05 6.05 | 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.25 
Galvanized...| .... 6.75 - 6.75 sivkces b paeen we 
Strip | 
Hot-rolied.. . 4.95 | 4.95 4.95 dees 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 | 4.95 | 5.15 
Cold-rolied...| ..... 6.05 6.05 | 6.05 6.05 | 6.25 
Shapes......... 4.95 4.95 5.05 | 4.95 | 4.95 | 
Bars | : 
Hot-rolied....| 5.10 5.10 6.10 | .... 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 | 5.30 
Bar shapes.....| ..... 6.10 | ..... | ..... | 6.10 | 6.10 | 6.10 | 8.10 





* Sheets and strip. 
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Chicago 
Cincinnati* 
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San Francis 
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quantiti 


a 
Granite City 
Ironton, Utal 
Star, T 
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IRON * Co— MARKETS & PRICES 








Base prices, f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 
(Metrepolitan area delivery, add 15¢ to base price except 
Cincinnati and New Orleans (*), add 10c; New York, add 20c.) 


STRIP 


















































































SHEETS | PLATES | SHAPES BARS ALLOY BARS 
ed |} ___--— —_——<<<$§$—_—$ ——_—$| —<—_ | 
d Hot- | Hot- | Celd- Cold- 
, CITIES | Cold- Rolled. Rolled. | Drawn, | Drawn. 
Hot- | Rolled (Galvanized) Hot- Cold- | Standard Hot- | Cold- | A4615 | A4140-50) A4615 | A 4140-50 
Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled Rolled | Structural; Rolled | Finished | As-rolled | Ann. | As-rolled | Ann. 
— See neh peer ene ey - pena —a ane ng ereeeaeneen e eer erren nena 
| 
..| 8.31 | 6.21- | 6.98- 6.37 | 5.56 5.36 5.42 6.16 a 9.60- 
: — | eat | own | | 10.10 
Birmingham... .-. 2.06 5.00 ss 6.40 5.00 cs | OS §.00 | 5.10 | 6.87 | .... : 
' eile... ciieesieassegiecet Oe 6.45- 7.11- | 5.00 | 6.75 | 6.80 | 5.42 | 5.82 | 6.27 | 9.67- | 10.06 | 11.23 11.47 
6.75 ra + Ge | 9.79 | 10.07 
Buffalo ere ‘ 4.85 5.75 Le - | §.24 | 7.27 5.35 | 5.00 | 4.95 | 5.40 | 9.30 | 9.60 10.65 10.95 
J 57 | | | 
‘ ChicagO......- see eeees 4.85 5.75 6.85 | 4.85 §.456- | 5.10 | 4.90 4.90 5.46 | 8.90 9.26 10.25 10.55 
6.15 | 
Cineinnati® | 8.10 | 8. | ose | soe | .... | 5s | 5.23 | 8.3 | 6.08 9.74 | 9.99 | 11.19 | 11.44 | 
5.51 6.28 6.93 5.43 | | 5.85 5.48 6.20 
Cleveland 4.85 5.75 6.70 | 5.03 | 6.21 5.01 5.01 | 5.45 9.05 | 9.35 10.40 10.70 | 
¢ | } | | } | 
¢ Detroit. | §.28- | 6.07- | 7.38 | s.27- | 6.27- 5.52- | 5.33 5.33- | 6.00 9.67 | 9.92 | 11.19 11.35 
‘ |} §.32 | 6.18 7.58 | 6.47 6.68 | 5.57 | 5.4 5.55 6.10 | | 
Houston 6.70- | ‘ 7.30 6.70 6.70 | 6.20 6.40 7.66 10.45 | 10.40 11.45 11.70 
¢ 6.95 | | 6.79 6.65 | 
¢ Indianapoks 5.29 6.13 | 7.44 | 5.29 | 7.36 | 5.54 §.34 | 5.34 6.14 11.26 11.39 
| | | } | | j 
Kansas City | 5.45 ma | | oe le | 580 | 580 | 6.05 9.50 | 830 | 10.85 9.65 
, Los Angeles | 6.45 | 7,90 | 7.45 6.65 7.3529 | 6.15 5.95 | 6.10 7.98'4 | 10.9515 | 10.9095 | 12.4515 | 12.7015 
Memphis | 6.75 | 6.60 | 7.20 | 65.80 6.80 | 595- | 5.75 5.75 | 6.53 
| 5.80 | 5.95 | 6.00 
Milwaukee : | 8.03 5.93 7.02 os 6.32 5.28 5.08 5.08 | 5.63 9.53 9.73 10.98 11.23 
TS BE New Orleans’ | 5.95 | 6.75 6.15 | 6.15 5.95 | 5.95 | 6.665° 
New York | 8.40 | 6.31 | 6.85 | 8.62 6.76 | 5.65 5.33 | 5.87 6.31 9.28 9.58 | 10.63 | 10.93 
a Norfolk | 6.00 | iw oc - 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 7.85 
urg, Omaha 6.13 | | 8.33 6.13 6.38 6.193 6.18 6.98 
i. Philadelphia wit ee | 6.243) 6.58 | 5.40 6.29 | 5.35 5.10 | 5.40 | 5.94 9.05 | 9.35 10.62 10.87 
2 
; Pittsburgh . . ‘ .-| 4.85 | 5.75 6.90 | 5.00 6.00 5.05 4.90 4.90 | 5.40 8.90 9.20 10.25 10.55 
: Portland... | = | 8.00 | 8.80- 6.85% | | 6.308 | 6.35% | 6.35% | 8.254) 10.506 | 10.108 
, 9.10 | 
3 Sait Lake City, | 7.05 | 7.05 | 8.65 | 7.453 | | §.683 | 5.503 | 7.108 | 8.15 | 
| 8.65 
San Francisco | 6,158 7.502 7.80 6.755 | 8.255 6.358 5.908 5.908 7.55 10.9015 10.85'5 12.40!5 12.65'5 
col- HM Seattle. ...... 6.704- | 8.152-| 8.80 | 6.708 | .. | 6.384 6.304 | 6.20¢ | 8.1514 be 10.3515 13.1015 
vier. 7.10 8.65 9.30 | 
luth $t. Louis : §.22- | 6.12- 7.32 | §.22 6.68- | 5.47 | 5.27 5.27 5.82 9.27- 9.57 10.62 10.92 
F | §.37 6.27 | 7.34 | 9.72 9.97 11.17 11,42 
St. Paul 5 | 5.44 6.19- 7.54- 5.44 6.82 | 5.64- 5.49 5.49 6.64 9.49 9.79 10.84 11.14 
Reel Se 7.64 | | 6.69 Pa i aE a 
BASE QUANTITIES EXCEPTIONS: 
urg, ALLOY BARS: (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (8) 300 
f. Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices. 100@ to 1999 Ib to 4999 Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 Ib 
5 7 and over; (6) 1000 Ib and over; (7) 400 to 
0 HOT-ROLLED: 14,999 Ib; (8) 400 Ib and over; (9) 500 to 
Sheets, strip, plates, shapes and bars, 400 te 1999 Ib; (10) 500 te 999 Ib; (11) 400 te 3099 
1990 Ib. lb; (12) 450 to 3749 bb; (18) 400 to 1999 Ib; 
(14) 1500 Ib and ever; (15) 1000 to 4999 lb; 
spar- Me COLD-ROLLED: GALVANIZED SHEETS: (16) 4000 Ib and over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; 
Sheets. 400 to 1499 Ib strip, extras on all , (18) 1000 to 1499 Ib; (19) 1500 to 3499 lb; 
quantities. Bars 1000 lb and over. 450 to 1499 Ib. (20) 6000 lb and over. 
Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent minimums. Delivered prices do 
PIG IRON PRICES not include 3 pet tax on freight nor the 6 pct increase on total freight charges in 
the Eastern Zone (5 pot Southern Zone, 4 pct Western Zone), effective Jan. 11, 1949. 
PRODUCING POINT PRICES | DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 
Producing no.2 | Malle- | Besse- Low Consuming Producing Freight No. 2 Malle- | Besse- | Low 
Point Basic | Foundry} able mer Phos. Point Point Rate Basic | Foundry able mer | Phos. 
ee eee | emcee aes eee | ee ee ee ae | ee eee | ee ee eee ee ee eS ee eee - 
i } 
Bethlshem. .......| 48,00 ; Boston. .... Everett ey $0.50 Arb. 50.00 50.50 ; 
Birmingham.......| 38.88 39.38 Sie we: Boston........... Steelton : 6.27 54.77 65.27 55.77 60.27 
@ eee 46.00 46.50 47.00 ; Brooklyn..... Steelton 5.48 53.98 54.48 54.98 59.48 
" 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Cincinnati... . .| Birmiagham 6.08 44.97 45.47 ; 
46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 51.00 Jersey City... Steelten.... ‘ Oe e ansie 52.17 52.67 53.17 57.67 
46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Los Angeles. . Geneva-lronton 7.13 53.13 53.63 % ; | 
ale waced 46.00 46.50 46.50 47. -eeess+| Cleveland-Toledo.... 3.03 49.03 49.53 49.53 50.03 54.03 
° : 50.00 50.50 a Philadelphia. ..... Bethlehem 2.17 50.17 “a 
47.90 48.40 48.90 Philadelphia. .. . Swedeland...... 1.31 49.31 49.81 60.31 50.81 
j 46.00 46.50 Roa Philadelphia... ..| Steeiton....... 2.81 50.81 51.31 61.81 52.31 | 56.81 
- 46.00 46.50} ‘ San Francisco. ....| Geneva-lronton 7.13 63.13 $3.63 | ..... 
46.06 46.50 46.50 <a | ; Seattle...........| Geneva-lronton. .. 7.13 53.13 53.63 , | 
5 eeneva, Utah... .. 46.00 46.50 eae St. Louis. .. ...| Granite —* ; 0.75 Arb.| 48.65 49.15 65 | 
) 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Gulf Ports........| Lone Star, Texas 50.50 SU.) i626... 
48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 54.00 | 
— 46.00 a a 
aa 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 | 49.50 
5 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 | . 
5 48.00 48.50 49.00 54.00 
46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 ¥ 
t Low Phes., Southern Grade. | | | Le 
je, Poducing point prices are sub- centemt in excess of 1.00 pct. 82 per Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn 
0 if to switching charges; silicon ten extra may be charged for 0.5 te over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
- oP encial (mot to exceed 50c per ten 0.75 pet nickel content and $1 per 0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
- each 0.25 pet silicon content in ton extra for each additional 0.25 pct silicon prices are $1.00 Fr ton above 
a of base de which is 1.75 te nickel. silvery iron prices o comparable 
a Dhorn. water, foundry iron); phos- analysis. : 
eras differentials, a reduction ef Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon Charcoal pig iron base price for 
sane ton for phosphorus content of 6.01 to 6.50 pet. C/L per g.t., f.o.b. low phosphorus %60.00 per gross ton, 
eating 224 over manganese differ- Jackson, QOhio—$59.50; f.0.b. Buffalo, f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicago, 
G49 Barer als, a charge not to exceed 50c $60.75. Add 81.00 per ton for each $73.78. High pakosphorus charcoal pig 
l ton for each 0.50 pct manganese additional 0.50 pct Si up to 17 pet. iron is rot being produced. 
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{RON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 


Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, Maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .$174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, Ww. Va., We 


land, Ont. ht i nehies eaeee oe ROU 172 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa. ... (sss se 
F’.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. wes ° ° os $172 
F.o.b. Etna, Pa. oceans $175 


$2.00 for each 1% above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 

Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 


Carload, bulk ... ; oss 10.45 
Ton lots Sei WetbOb eke Ge eeeka 12.05 
OT eee =e 12.95 
Spiegeleisen 


Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 


3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
CAPIOAG, PREG 22... svevseces a= ee 
Ton lots hnnetenacee ts cca. ae 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per epee 


CEE: 6s FARR bab wees +e SS - 88 
Ton lots “* ° ° bons enmneee 30 
Less ton lots _... ieeteeaeie’ — 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 


0.07% max. C, 0. ee 
P, 90% Mn... 5.25 27.10 28.30 


0.10% max. C ...... 24.75 26.60 27.80 
0.15% max. C ..... 24.25 26.10 27.30 
6.30% max. C ...« 28.75 25.60 26.80 
0.50% max. C -..- 23.25 25.10 26.30 
0.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. Si .... 20.25 22.10 23.30 
Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


oo GF ere ee case ce Se 
ee” RR aan - 10.60 
Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per lb of briquet ...... 10.30 
WD s . ssa Ceeeewaneeae - 11.90 
RS. SOR: TGR... 6:00 5 00a sens sawaneas 12.80 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 pect, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area; 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


1c 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 


packed. 
96% Si, 2% Fe ... slo aaron 20.70 
97% Si, 1% Fe .. Seer 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib Si 


briquets. 

ee sos. “Sav 
Ton lots a pes me bce ie . tae 
Ree SO. Se nas cscsaced . 8.80 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. 


SP ES. ss ewes (ive tbas Ks eewaee 18.5 

50% Si Se . ; cocneew Beene 
POR cabee vee ne ee coeeces» Lene 
CRte. Oe 056 sas 60% Koa coc. 14,66 
et ig, i ee eee essene« Ae 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings —* 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2.95 $3.7 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4. be 
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—— MARKETS & PRICES 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, de- 


livered. —_ 72% Cr, 2% — fi 
0.06% C Scceec thee a thade tnd eas 
0.10% C Aa eae siiacal Gea oh aeneeeibla amie 38:45 
Cy ES ce6k: hs ah ee RAMS Oe essse Bae 
0.20% C : bake h 2 Laeeeaee 27.75 
0.50% C Pere eC re Tee 27.50 
LES tose nea bie manga beans’ 27.25 
See Sek sc. ob cee 6aneeuk cows a - 27.00 
65-69% Cr, e 9% Cc aes 20.50 
62-66% Cr, 4- 6% Cc, 6- 9% a. comes 
Briquets — Contract price, cents per 
pound of briquet, delivered, 60% chromium. 
SU DEE casevctaen sae kaeed 13.75 
Ton Bte ..sccc és eee wea 15.25 
Less ton lots Shen wae aeas ew bs 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 

High carbon ype: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4- —s 


SS pgbiaincet peter re <0 ee> ele 
Po Ce Sens cdi akbannade been 3. 75 
eS eer 5.25 
Low carbon type: * 62- 66% Cr, + en Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 
Carloads Sik a orovmerer beens .« 27.75 
Ton lots bbS Cc w CRON ‘ee eee 30.05 
Less ton lots ...... awl aired tes Bae 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, cents per lb chromium 
contained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


0.20% max. C éeseubbakened a 5g 
0.50% max. C Soe sos See ree 
ieee SS OF <6 04> 5b eden kwetéahes 1.04 
Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 
30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, ws a, om 


COPPONGS .... cscsce oo 17.90 
Ton lots $ba b0 cae eee i, 3. 00 
eee tom: 1008 «i ccsccas ea G6 mea ee 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per lb of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% om, 


CPD ~ 500% 045 5.54,sR5nRe > KenaeR 9.25 
Ton lots re a ; k ows 31: 55 
PS. eee rere re ee 22.55 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, oe acer ae Zr, 3.00-4.5% C 


Alloy 5: 56% Cr, 4- 8% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0. 75 to 1. nee Zr, 3.50-5. 00% Cc. 
Ton lots .. 19.75 
Less ton lots bccmaenee nace ae 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn. 
SOR 3008 peanceeus 
Less ton lots +60. ONES 17.00¢ 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
mae. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11% 

Ca 5 to 7%. 

Corie PRES 655.0 ceas chexieun 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carload | packed ovcrwsy ee 
Less ton lots Ci 6e0 cas ee eR Neh We 19.50¢ 


SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered. 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. 

‘TOR BD saeras Sepa des vaeeee eee 
L608 200 TRS 6.60 6a sda. p0bes eres 18.50 





Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump o 
4% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton lots, dé 
livered ..... hides & OW Gwe « 

Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained, V. 

ee ee 
Crucible ‘ 
High speed steel (Primos) 

Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92, 
V20, contract basis, ~ peune 

contained V,0, ...... 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb. 

Se ee ee 
Less ton lots oh wom Giri ke ee 

Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, _ f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
ae eee 

Calcium molybdate, 45-50%, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., a pound con- 
tained Mo. eeueent cea’ 

Molybdenum oxide briquets, £.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa.; bags, __f.o.b. 
— | Pa., per pound contained 

e+ seh enna ee Ae 

Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular grade, 
10% C max., f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
i. a freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Balti- 
more, ton lots, per Ib contained 
Ti 


ee 


Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N.Y., freight 
allowed east of Mississipp! and 
north of neers, | ton lots, per 
TD. OOMGMORGE ZS « cseccveues ‘ 
Lees tom WOW occ. scecce 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Baltimore, carloads 
per net ton . hende ei cannes 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 wanes, per 
gross ton eesess soos 
10 tons to less carload ........ 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 

Ton lots 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract ‘basis, 
a delivered, per pound of 
alloy 

Carload, bulk . ane eee 

Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

Carload 
BOR.) ccec kt sseunmexs can 

Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 

Carload, bulk, lump ...... 
Ton lots, bulk, lump 

Ton lots, packed, lump 
Less ton lots, lump .. 


Borén Agents 


Contract prices, per Ib_of alloy, 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, a3 


x D. Ton lot-—..ees. nes ‘ 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 Ib and 
over 
10 to 14% = 
14 to 19% B 
19% min. B. .. ar 
Manganese—Boron 75.00% “Mn, 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. SI, 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. 
Ton Ow ..cecccesessecss 
Less ton lots 


$1.1) 


9 


95¢ 


$1.28 


$1.40 
1.45 


- $160.00 


- 21,00¢ 


6.60¢ 


del 
max 


0 


Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al 


1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered. 
Less ton lots .......- 
Silcaz, contract basis, delivered 
"eM BOGR Swick eos Oxaiie wenn 
Grainal, f.o.b. “Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 Ib and over. 


Os Faas caus venee sue onasane 

ee So. vaacaedacewue sdaiees't 

OG. UO. 5 de eb eesene trees 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound ....... 


Less ton lots, per pound . 
Carbortam, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.; freight alowed. 
Ti 15-18%, B 1.00-1.50%, Si 2.5- 
3.0%, Al 1.0-2.0%. 
Ton lots, per pound eee 
Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, ‘freight 
allowed, B 3- 7 | Si Recs 15% 
lb contained B. * 


3.00% 
$1.80 
45.006 
9% 
63¢ 
45¢ 


45¢ 
50¢ 


. 8.625¢ 


$4.25 
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CLOSE TOLERANCE IS A “MUST” FOR 
WISSCO SPECIALTY WIRES.... 


You'll agree that holding wire to a tolerance of one ten- 
thousandth of an inch and furnishing such wire commercially in 

a size as fine as .003, calls for extremely accurate dies and skilled 
craftsmanship. And, while we at Wickwire make all kinds of steel 
wire, our reputation is built upon this and other types of specialty wires 


that must have high, uniform quality, perfect surface and close tolerance. 


You don’t have to be a carload user of wire to get special attention. We 


Ht welcome small orders. Our metallurgists are ready to cooperate in the solu- 
vi0a fm tion of any wire problem. Our mills can meet the most exacting specifications. 
a1 And our growing volume of repeat orders is evidence of satisfactory service. 
ax. Al, 
3.00% If you want steel wire of any size, temper, analysis or finish, send your order to 


1 Wickwire Spencer. We'd like to add your name to our list of satisfied customers. 


45,00¢ 


9% 


WISSCO Wiz 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION - THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


‘a: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 70 TH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N 
SALES OFFICES BOSTON - CHICAGO " DETR 
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Power-operated Logan Pan 
Lift raises tote pans of 
nuts and bolts from low 
level Roller Conveyor lines 
in foreground to bigher line 
in the background. Pans 
are raised after weighing, 
and the rear line passes 
the material on to storage. 


Many authorities agree that “moving is 40% to 70% 


of making.” What is your percentage? 


As the nation enters a period of keen competition it is 
good business to know your moving (or handling) 
costs—then pare them to the bone. Logan can help 


you do this. 


Two generations of experience qualify the Logan 
organization to serve you. Logan Conveyor engineer- 
ing, design, and construction, cost you no more initially 
and are your guarantee of trouble-free performance 


through the years, with a minimum 
of replacement and maintenance 
expense. Logan engineers “take the 
gamble out of handle.” 

The next good move? Write today 
for free literature, no obligation. 


geste bone 










LOGAN CO., INC., 545 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Letters From Our Reader 


MORE READERS’ REACTIO\ 
ON THE NEW FORMAT 


(Below are more letters from our reade: 
commenting on the new format which wo 
initiated with the Aug 4 issue. The reaction 
are: 83 pct in favor, 5 pct no comment, ond 
12 pet against.—Ed.) 











Sir, 

We have noted the obvious change 
in the Aug. 4 issue and we feel they 
are all for the better. Nowadays, 
when time is an important factor, the 
brevity, readability and method of 
presentation will, we believe, all adi 
up in favor of IRON AGE. 


EB. E. MOORE 
Vice-president 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


Sir, 

The changes in format and its eas 
in reading are certainly changes for 
the better. The ease in reading i 
especially noticeable in the Newsfront. 


ANTON L. SCHAEFFLER 
Metallurgical Engine 
Arcos Corp. 
Philadelphia 


Sir, 

Undoubtedly, the index as show! 
in the new issue is an improvemet! 
but I think frankly that this has bee! 
insofar as I am personally concerts 
nullified by the procedure of sprea¢ 
ing the articles all over the book. 


RALPH T. ROWLFS 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


Sir, 

You are to be complimented on ‘ 
new get-up. The ease with which th 
various articles can be located 's ' 
vast improvement. The Iron AGE * 
now more readable and interesting: 


F. C. HARDIE 
Pittsburgh 


Sir, 
I have read with interest «nd wis? 
to compliment you and your a sociates 


THe Iron Act 
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Arcos 


Y PELECTRODES PAY THEIR WAY... 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
ders THESE VALUABLE 
ARCOS SERVICES 
TIONS 
og 


eaction 
ent, ond 
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Technical Information 





- ELECTRODES © COILED WIRE © BARE ROD 
wish 
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1. our long association with stainless fabricators, we 
have learned that their first and last interest in elec- 
trodes is the production of sound weld metal. Arc 
characteristics, ease of slag removal, bead appearance 
are all plus qualities easily evaluated but sound welds 
on every job and from every pound of electrodes is vital 
to the user’s reputation. 


We have further learned, as manufacturers, that stain- 
less electrodes of a quality which will produce sound 
weld metal all the time are achieved only through a 
considerable expenditure of technical skill in testing 
and retesting. Arcos electrodes which do not produce 
trouble-free welds under our strict quality control tests 
are rejected before they reach our warehouse. This 
extensive care to produce trouble-free electrodes is 
reflected in the price of Arcos electrodes. 


The extensive care in the Arcos processing of electrodes 
costs more than conventional methods used in the 
manufacture of low priced steel electrodes but it pays 
out when it eliminates the costs of chipping and 
rewelding or failure in service. 


The best informed buyers of 


stainless electrodes specify Arcos. 
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OUT OUR WAY 


“GLOWS IN THE 
GLOWS { YOUR TIME/ AND POPS! THEY'VE 
IN THE I USE / GOT TO HAVE SOME- 
DARK/ SOL-SPEEDI-DRI THING TO SAY -- 
b BECAUSE ‘CAUSE THEY CAN'T 
MATCH THE NEW 
IMPROVED 
SOL-SPEEDI-DRI 


~ on 
“ 4 
RIS 
SS NS 


RSG ah NSS 
RS 





You Can’t Beat the Facts! 


New improved SOL-SPEEDI-DRI gives you more volume per pound. 
New improved SOL-SPEEDI-DRI covers more floor area per pound. 
New improved SOL-SPEEDI-DRI absorbs more liquids per pound. 


YES, the new improved Sol-Speedi-Dri is more economical to use, because 


you get more bulk, more coverage, more absorption per pound. 


* 


Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Warehouse stocks maintained in principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


SOL: SPE DRI 


ABSORBENT FOR ALL LIQUIDS 





DEAR EDITOR 
Continued 


on the excellent way you have pre. 
pared the new IRON AGE. 


H. G. COFFEY 
Vice-president 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. 
Youngstown 


Sir, 

I have read with much interest the 
Aug. 4 issue and congratulate you 
and your associates on a job well done. 
I believe the new arrangement is ex- 
cellent and feel that the news items 
and technical articles will always be 
interesting to those of us who are 
IRON AGE readers. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
President 
U. 8S. Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


Sir, 

I have looked through the new issue 
and frankly I was horrified at the way 
you have chopped up your editorial 
material. How many readers refer 
back to the index, and I imagine that 
has slowed up readability of the mag- 
azine. However, I still think that your 
editorial material is head and shoul- 
ders above all others. 


BENJAMIN W. CORRADO 
Publicker Industries Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Sir, 
At quick glance, it looks fine to me 
and I feel sure that future changes 


will be consistently for the better. 


Cc. M. WHITE 
President 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland 


Sir, 

Congratulations on the way you 
have changed the IRON AGE. It is now 
far more readable and interesting be- 
cause of the ease in locating technical 
articles and news columns. 


LEWIS M. PARSONS 
Washington 


Sir, 


Congratulations. The new tech 
niques are much better. The whole 
thing is progressive as, of course, IRON 
AGE generally is. I have only one sug: 
gestion and that is that more writer’ 


pictures be used. ; 
PAUL THIXTON 

U. 8. Steel Corp. 

Chicago 


Sir, 

Although I am very busy, | ¢a! 
always find the time to give credit 
where due, and credit is certainly due 
you for the way you have improved 
the presentation of articles in the ne¥ 
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Noitecneg Rolle Like a Ball 


You couldn't buy 


a better bearing ! 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


September 1, 1949 





Also makers of Solid Stainless and Heat- Resisting Steels 





From ONE 
We Get FIVE 


.. . to lower your cost of 
“STAINLESS” PROTECTION 


From the same amount of stainless steel required to produce one 
solid sheet of any given gauge, we make five sheets of IngAclad. 


We bond finest stainless to carbon steel in the proportion of 
one to four. This gives you easily fabricated sheets of IngAclad, 
at about half the cost of the solid metal, for use in installations 
where stainless protection is needed only on the contact side. 
Your budget for “‘stainless’”’ goes farther. Why pay for more 
**stainless steel” than you need? 


Would you like to know how IngAclad can fit into your pic- 
ture? Consult our engineers—without obligation. INGERSOLL 
Steel Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Plants: Chicago, Illinois; New Castle, Indiana; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 









DEAR EDITOR 


Cont: nued 


IRON AGE. We often refer back to 
articles in your magazine for authori. 
tative opinions. Keep up the good 
work, 

AMOS BOWMAN 


Vice-president 
Luria Bros. & Co., Ine, 
Pittsburgh 


Sir, 

Although I do not like the modern- 
ized format, I am relieved to know 
that the technical papers remain full, 
complete and authoritative. 


LAMAR KELLEY 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


Sir, 

The new look is a genuine improve- 
ment. It helps tremendously to have 
the news material better oriented so 
that all the articles of special interest 
may be easily found. 

WARREN SEELY 


Warner & Swasey Co. 
Cleveland 


Sir, 

You have done what I had hoped 
would have been done long ago when 
you moved the index to p 2. This page 
is extremely helpful and I am sure 
will prove acceptable to your readers. 
The overall change of format is also 
a definite improvement. Keep up the 


good work. 


PAUL SULLIVAN 
Geneva Steel Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Sir, 

Congratulations on your progressive 
steps in magazine publishing. There is 
no question about it, the use of p 2 
and 8 for such basic information as 
the table of contents and staff men- 
bers, is a great improvement. The 
judicious use of color to illustrate the 
various sectional heads contributes to 
fine layout and attractive presenta- 
tion. Also it is nice to know what the 
fellow who reports the news looks like. 


A. J. JOHN 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
Milwaukee 


Sir, 

Certainly the layout and arrange: 
ment of the new IRON AGE is entire!) 
different and I think on the whole 4 
distinct improvement. I will adm" 
that at first it was somewhat startling 
for one used to the old setup. Unques 
tionably, it will be much easier 
locate the various sections and articles 
of interest. The placing of the news 
section up front gives the magazine 4 
much livelier appearance. 

R. A. REED 


Worcester 
Norton Co. 
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e News of Industry ¢ 


Gas Pipeline Authorizations 
Total Over 7000 Miles for ‘48 


Washington—A total of 7045 
miles of natural gas pipeline con- 
struction was authorized during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, ac- 
cording to the report of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

More than two thirds, or 4900 
miles, of construction has been 
approved since Jan. 1 when steel 
pipe supplies became more avail- 
able. 

Since the present certificate 
provisions of the Natural Gas Act 
became effective in February 1942 
the FPC said, it has authorized a 
total of 27,500 miles of construc- 
tion plus 1.6 million hp in com- 
pressor units at an estimated ex- 
penditure of more than $1.6 bil- 
lion. 

Largest single authorization 
during the past 6 months was for 
construction by the Trunkline Gas 
Supply Co. of 711 miles of 26-in. 
line from Texas to Nebraska to- 
gether with 810 miles of connect 
ing lines at an estimated cost of 
nearly $85 million. 

Another large project was for 
506 miles of 34-in. line to connect 
facilities of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., in Santa Clara Coun- 
ty, Calif., with El Paso Natural 
Gas Co., at the Arizona border. 


Will Survey Thailand Minerals 


Washington — Three American 
geologists, to be recruited by the 
Interior Dept., will leave sometime 
in September to assist Thailand 
(formerly Siam) geologists in 
making a survey of that coun- 
try’s mineral resources. 

Work will be largely confined to 
surveying districts where princi- 
pal mineral deposits are located 
and one expected result of the as- 
sistance, according to the State 
Dept., is an expansion of variety 
and quantity of imports to this 
country from Thailand. 

Work is expected to be com- 
pleted by next April. State will 
pay transportation costs and Thai- 
land will pay expenses while there. 


September 1, 1949 
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G-E Motor Control Centers 
for EASY, LOW-COST INSTALLATION 
FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENT 


SIMPLIFIED SERVICING 





These advantages, plus many more, are 
yours when you buy economical, G-E motor 
control centers. Only 12 inches deep, front 
connected, pre-engineered, can be factory 
assembled, wired, and tested. Individual 
sections can hold combinations of two or 
more sizes of starter units. (NEMA Size 1, 2, 
3, and 4 for 1 to 100-hp a-c motors, 440 
volts or below). Standard starters in 
standard vertical sections simplify installa- 
tion, servicing, and stocking spare parts, 
yet permit flexible arrangements. 

In addition, each unit is “wrapped in steel,” 
has built-in short-circuit and overload pro- 
tection. Wiring troughs are five inches wide, 
terminal and incoming bus may be at top 
or bottom as you prefer—all easily acces- 
sible. Wiring time is cut because “clothes- 
pin contacts” (below) connect to incoming 
power in one quick shove. Write now for 
more details in Bulletin GEA-4979. Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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“The Safe, Economical Way 
THROUGH THE AIR! 


Modern materials handling systems use ‘‘through the air” 
movement wherever possible because of greater speed, 


economy and safety. 


S Analysis of specific problems will indicate need for the 
o work characteristics of overhead cranes, floor or cab oper- 
% ated hoists, or a well planned combination of these lifting 
= tools. 

WS Shepard Niles specialists have valuable data on all three, 
ee plus the impartiality of judgment that comes naturally to 


those who make and sell all three! 


SHEPARD NILES | 


tools for airborne shop loads. 


Ta 


FLD) 


356 SCHUYLER AVENUE «© MONTOUR FALLS,N. Y. 
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Refrigerator Sales to Brazi! 
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Limited by Trading Handicaps me 
pnt 

Domestic refrigerators needed by . 
delivered prices are still too hj — 
* BP nite 

Washington—If United State. (eeu! 
distributers could find a way ty Me * 
ease trading handicaps such a Con 
strict import licensing and rely. Mgt ¢ 
tively high delivery costs, a lan §ige"5" 


iss 
riger 
as-fil 
mdus 
orts 

win: 


office business might be done jy 
selling domestic type _ refrigers. 
tors in Brazil. 

One refrigeration engineer esti. 
mates that if deliveries could be 
made, even at current prices, ex 
porters could find an immediate 
market for more than 50,000 units unt 
—a third of them in the Sao Paulo 
area alone. Det 

lotor 


een 
Inite 
tern 


Brazil is short on domestic type 
refrigerators. Brazilian produc- 
tion is centered largely upon in- 
dustrial air conditioning and com. 


: erent 
mercial boxes. Industry has be- me 
come aware of the need in varied Spo 
areas for humidity control. Thus, ee 

; : . ions, 
the industrial element outweighs , 

‘ 0 stil 
the human factor and few air con. ee 
ditioning elements are found in ™ 
apartments or business houses ian 

‘ 


such as stores and theaters. a 


However, stores and restaurants nd 
have awakened to the advantages 


of commercial refrigeration units 
and there continues to be a better ta 
than normal demand for such 7 
types. The major portion are man- ‘es 
ufactured locally with imported 
compressors and parts and Brazil- 
ian-made cabinets. 0 St 
Demand Exceeds Supply Chi 
These commercial units range ne , 
in size from 15 to 40 cu ft and aa 
have been produced in consider: Ce 
able quantities. However, the de 1 A 
mand is greater than the supply. t the 


The domestic types are largely holog: 
gas-fired. There has been talk of BiBnce ; 
at least one firm in the Sao Paulo Hiria) 
area making plans to assemble do- HiPrody 
mestic types in quantity—with im- Key 
portation of parts. But in face of Bie req 
present import difficulties this is Batioy 
still nebulous. prin} 

As it is, Brazilian production is Hi. 
still too expensive for the average Hip ondit 
household, even if the supply were Hp4tan 
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e News of Industry ¢ 


: lentiful. Retail prices of 742 cu 
5 models are around the equiva- 
p pnt of $600 or more. A small 
¢ but BR usehold model produced in the 
> high HF ited States to sell around $225 

‘ould be tagged in Brazilian out- 






















































_— ts at the equivalent of $485. 
2 3 Consulate information indicates 
rela. (Agnat the Bank of Brazil has been 
: lang onsidering a more relaxed policy 
ne in issuing import licenses for re- 
‘igera- rigeration equipment. But for the 
as-fired types of commercial and 
reat. mdustrial equipment, at last re- 
ld be ers the bank appeared to be fol- 
7 wing its former rigid policy. 
ediate 
= unt Named U. S. Delegate 
ane Detroit—J. H. Hunt, General 
lotors consulting engineer, has 
© type Heen named a member of the 
rodue- ‘nited States delegation to the 
On I Minternational Road Transport Con- 
1 com- MBrence in Geneva. The confer- 
a be- nce opened Aug. 23. 
am ‘Sponsored by the United Na- 
itahe ions, the delegates will attempt 
Sie 0 stimulate the use of privately- 
oh te wned cars in foreign countries. 
i he conference will consider 
tandard credentials, uniform 
ules of the road for the world 
urants Hind a standardized system of 
ntages ignals. 
a Until his retirement about a 
od ear ago, Mr. Hunt was head of 
he new devices section of General 
> man: BMotors Corp. 
ported 
Brazil- 
0 Study Cost Reduction 
Chicago—The 1949 Fall Train- 
range ng Conference on Time and Mo- 
and ion Study, under auspices of the 
san, ociety for the Advancement of 
ara lanagement will be held Oct. 13- 
nl 4, All sessions will be conducted 
t the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
argely hology. Chairman of the confer- 
alk of Hifnee is H. A. Mercer, chief indus- 
Paulo Btrial engineer of Sterling Tool 
ble do- Products Co., Melrose Park, III. 
ith oe Keynote of the conference will 
ace 0! Hie reduction in costs through utili- 
this 1S Miation of new developments and 
rinciples of industrial engineer- 
tion is Hi". In view of current business 
verage MPNditions, cost reduction is of 
vy were HpP4tamount importance. 
, Ack BPeptember 1, 1949 


Standard Rotary 
Positive Blower, 
Type RCD, built 
in 8" to 22" gear 
diameters. 


With a wide choice of Centrifugal and Rotary Positive Blowers avail- 
able, you can usually select standard R-C units to meet your specific 
applications. Capacities range from 10 CFM to 50,000 CFM or higher 
for special requirements. Roots-Connersville is the only blower manu- 
facturer offering you this dual choice. 

We're impartial as to drives, too. We supply them or you can utilize 
drives already available. Direct motor, speed changer or V-belt, steam 
turbine, gas engine or other modern types provide high-efficiency 
operation for R-C units. That’s another phase of R-C dual-ability. 

With R-C equipment on the job, you'll enjoy long-time, trouble-free 
performance. That’s because of sound design and sturdy construction, 
based on 95 years of building gas and air handling equipment, exclu- 
sively. For any such problem, consult R-C dual-ability. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


909 Ohio Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


DOTS-(|ONNERSVILLE 


BLOWERS + EXHAUSTERS - BOOSTERS - LIQUID AND VACUUM PUMPS - METERS - INERT GAS GENERATORS 


* * ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES + * 
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Better cooling 
Better lubrication 
Better finishes 
Longer tool life 


with 


Oakite 
Soluble Oil 


UNDREDS of metal- 
working plants rely on 
Oakite Soluble Oil for a 
wide range of machining 
and grinding operations. 
Here are afew reasons why: 















































1. Better cooling and lubri- 
cating action 


2. Cleaner cutting, better 
finish 


3. Longer tool life with fewer 
regrinds and settings 


4. Less loading and glazing 
of wheels 


5. Effective retarding of rust 





6. Thorough rinsing away of 
chips 


7. Stable emulsions, longer 
solution life 


8. High dilution ratio, 
greater economy 


9. Greater resistance to 
rancidity, less skin infec- 
tion 


FREE. Write today for 


20-page illustrated booklet 
5239R on OAKITE SOL- 
UBLE OIL. Gives tested 
formulas for drilling, ream- 
ing, milling, threading, tap- 
ping, turning, boring and 
cold sawing steel. Other 
good formulas for brass, 
bronze, copper, aluminum 
and other metals. 















5 OAKIHTE PRODUCTS, INC. Fe 
b 30H Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. & 
B Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


| , Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
MATERIALS © METHODS © SERVICE 
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Canadian Steel Demand 
Shows Signs of Falling Off 


Toronto—New business is ap- 
pearing at a good pace in the 
Canadian steel market. But there 
are signs which point to some fall- 
ing off in demand later this year. 
Although Canadian mills have 
been doling out supplies on a 
quota basis, it is understood that 
bookings for the last quarter 
won’t be restricted as to tonnage. 
Still there is a possibility that all 
orders may not be filled. 


Much of the improvement in the 
steel supply situation here is due 
to larger imports from the United 
States. With the possible excep- 
tion of galvanized sheets, which 
are still in tight supply, these 
imports have taken the pressure 
off most steel items. As a result 
many smaller consumers have re- 
turned to a policy of spot buying. 
They don’t appear to be greatly 
concerned over the future. 


Although imports have helped 
bring supply and demand into bal- 
ance, some buyers are paying 
higher prices for imported steel. 
This is true because they are un- 
able to obtain their full require- 
ments from Canadian mills. But 
this condition is expected to 
change within the next 2 or 3 
months. Domestic producers can 
be expected to take care of a 
larger percentage of Canadian 
needs. 

Meanwhile, Canadian mills are 
operating at virtual capacity and 
there have been no indications of 
a cut in mill operations. 


Buick Production Up 46 Pct 


Flint—With its lowest priced 
model out of production, Buick 
Motor Div. of General Motors as- 
sembled 46 pct more cars during 
the first 7 months of the year than 
were built during the same period 
last year. 

According to Ivan L. Wiles, 
Buick general manager, cars turn- 


ed out so far this year numbered 
234,127. 


Buick reports that about 22,000 
Dynaflow automatic transmissions 
were built during July. 
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No matter what type material 
you’re cutting ... metal, or non- 
metallic...you’'ll find Star blades 
cut it cleaner, faster... give 
longer, more economical service. 
That’s because Star blades are 
made of the finest high grade 
steel, heat treated for extra blade 
strength. Teeth are precision-set 
to assure fast cutting and full 
side clearance. These Star fea- 
tures mean fewer “time-outs” on 
the job... greater cutting econ- 
omy for you. And the Star line is 
complete. There’s a Star blade 
designed for every cutting job a 
hack saw or band saw can do. 
Next time your supplier calls 
ask him for a free copy of Star’s 
booklet, “Metal Cutting”, and 
the new Star Wall Chart. Both 
are packed full of valuable in- 
formation on the selection, use 
and care of hack saw equipment. 
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Westinghouse Scientists Probe 
Mysteries Close to Absolute Zero 


Pittsburgh— Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. is the source of a cou- 
ple of hot weather stories. Its 
scientists are probing deeper into 
the mystery of how matter be- 
haves at temperatures a fraction 
above the world’s coldest cold — 
absolute zero. 

Dr. Aaron Wexler, head of low- 
temperature studies at the West- 
inghouse Research Laboratories, 
discloses that a new “cryogenics” 
laboratory is producing custom- 
made temperatures all the way 
down to 458 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. Using special] tech- 
niques, the scientist can come 
within one-tenth of a degree of 
absolute zero, which is 459.7 de- 
grees below zero on the Fahren- 
heit scale. 

“At such temperatures,” Dr. 
Wexler explains, “the nature of 
matter undergoes radical changes 
and behaves in a most mysterious 
manner. For example, liquid he- 
lium flows uphill and the flow of 
electricity in a wire encounters 
no resistance at all. Although 
these facts have been known for 
years, scientists are striving to 
find out why this should happen. 

“This strange behavior, which 
scientists cal] ‘super-conductivity,’ 
may be of great significance to 
future power transmission. If it 
could be properly harnessed, it 
might mean much more efficient 
and cheaper distribution of elec- 
tricity. A thorough understand- 
ing of the nature of super-con- 
ductivity may be the key to un- 
lock this door.” 


Follansbee Net Down Sharply 


Pittsburgh — Follansbee Steel 
Corp. reported for the first half 
of 1949 a profit of $259,418, or 58¢ 
per share on sales of $15,191,074. 
This compares with $1,584,733, or 
$3.58 per share on sales of $17,- 
724,728 for the first half of 1948. 

For the second quarter of 1949 
the corporation sustained a net 
loss of $202,151 on sales of $6,341,- 
840. For the second quarter of 
1948 the net profit was $973,428 
on sales of $10,381,964. 


September 1, 1949 


For thod€e WHO BUY OR SPECIFY 
SPECIAL BOLTS + STUDS - 


OFFERS THIS 
HANDY DATA 


aud 
PRICE 


PRECISION 


QUALITY 
BOLTING 


American Fork ond Hoe Company, 
manufacturers of True Temper Prod- 
ucts, use 14 Grand Rapids Hydrau- 
lic Feed Surface Grinders in ten of 
their factories. The machine shown 
is a Model 55A. 


You will appreciate the micro-inch finish 


produced at production 


on Grand Rapids 


speeds 
Grinders. All Grand Rapids Hydraulic Feed 
Surface Grinders have these outstanding features: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


One-piece column and base casting 
for vibrationless rigidity 

Precision ball-bearing spindle 
which is greased for life 

Bijur one-shot lubrication system 
eliminating hand oiling 


. Patented vertical movement of wheel head 


for quick, accurate adjustments 


. Portable coolant tank for ease of coolant replacement 
. Vane type hydraulic pump for fast 


longitudinal table travel 


Bsawe yu 

Your inquiry concerning your 
specific grinding needs will 
receive prompt attention. 
Grand ‘Rapids Grinders in- 
clude: Hydraulic Feed Surface 
Grinders, Universal Cutter and 
Tool Grinders, Hand Feed Sur- 
face Grinders, Drill Grinders, 
Top Grinders, and Combine 
tion Tap and Drill Grinders. 


GALLMEVER & 


LIVINGSTON 


COMPANY 


200 Streight, 5. W., Grand Rapids 4, 


eee 
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Precision made to meet your 
laboratory needs, McDanel 
High Temperature Porcelain 
Specialties are outstanding in 
quality and in performance. 
From the making of the raw 
materials to the final testing 
of the product before ship- 
ment, McDanel Porcelain 
Specialties undergo produc- 
tion control at each step of 
the way. This is your assur- 
ance of long, dependable 
service. 


OTHER McDANEL PRODUCTS 


@ Non-spaliing, non-blistering gos tight 
Combustion Tubes © High Temperature 
Zirco Tubes @ Self Cooling Combustion 
Tubes © Refractory Porcelain Specialities 
in stock or designed to 
meet your needs. 
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SAFE— DEPENDABLE— ECONOMICAL 


“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire Rope and Wire 
Rope Slings have proved their fitness by the acid 
test of actual performance. There is a right type 
for any purpose. Our Engineering Department will 
gladly help you select the correct rope or sling for 
your particular needs. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE ¢ ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 


CHICAGO 7 


HOUSTON 3 
° SAN FRANCISCO 7 


PORTLAND 9 


j NEW YORK 6 


DENVER 2 
£05 ANGELES 21 


SEATTLE 4 
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New Pressure Chamber Will 
Test Navy Submarine Equipment 


Baltimore—At the Naval Ord. 
nance Laboratory near White Oak. 
Md., a pressure chamber of unique 
and ingenious features was re. 
cently completed. It will be used 
to conduct experiments with sub 
marine equipment under condi- 
tions resembling those at consid. 
erable ocean depths. 


In the cylindrical chamber, 
which is 30 ft long and has apn 
inside diameter of 100 in., pres. 
sures up to 1000 psi are devel- 
oped. This is equal to pressure 
at 2000 ft or more below the ocean 
surface. 


The body of the vessel, a metal 
shell of high-strength steel 3 5/16 
in. thick, was built by Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. to Navy specifications. 
It was subjected to heat treatment 
for relief of possible welding 
stresses, X-ray examination to in- 
sure against faults, and various 
tests in the presence of Navy 
officers. 


Lowering and raising of the 78,- 
000-lb door is accomplished by a 
hydraulic lift actuated by push- 
button control and automatic re- 
lays, which operate the door 
safety locks and hydraulic system 
through a pre-set cycle. 


Suspends Exporters License 


Washington — The Commerce 
Dept. announced recently that it 
had suspended for the duration of 
export controls, all license priv: 
leges of the Belimex Corp., New 
York exporting firm. 

This action was taken, accord- 
ing to OIT, because the firm had 
contracted to sell some $200,000 
worth of ball bearings to a Czecho- 
slovakian concern but represented 
to OIT that the ultimate destin 
tion and use were Belgian fat- 
tories. 

Included under the suspensi0 
order were Bernard Lieberman, 
Belimex owner, and Mrs. Julia 
Cohn, manager of the New York 
office. While the firm and Lieber 
mann are under absolute suspen 
sion, Mrs. Cohn may apply to havé 
her suspension lifted after 1 yea 
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FATIGUE CRACKS 


Continued from page 20 


charge in a blast furnace, but 
along with 60 pct swarf the Hun- 
garians seem to love it like gou- 
lash. 

Just in case you want to try a 
little international seasoning on 
your purchasing agent, walk in 
and ask him “What are the Iron 
Age prices on swarf this week?” 
Ten will get you one that for the 
first time in your life you’ll see 
the p.a. completely baffled. 


Lost Weekend 


In looking over the list of gen- 
eral science societies associated 
with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, we 
note the following at the tail of 
the list: Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol, Wilderness 
Society, Wildlife Society. Nos. 1 
and 3, we assume, work together 
closely. 


Bow-wow 


The new dog catcher for New 
Brunswick, N. J., we are gratified 
to learn, is a woman—one Mrs. 
Tess Daddio, 36, and not bad 
looking. 

The appointment has far reach- 
ing implications. For one thing, 
there will have to be a realignment 
of the phrase, denoting utmost po- 
litical. scorn, “I -wouldn’t vote for 
him for dog catcher.” 

With Mrs. Daddio on the job, the 
position takes on a new dignity, 
and deserves all the gallantry ac- 
corded the weaker sex. Perhaps 
some of the glamor now associated 
with that other Jersey town, At- 
lantie City, will rub off and we 
will find Miss Laramie or Miss 
Cedar Rapids returning from 
beauty trials to stand for election 
as dog warden. 

In the publishing field, the boys 
say, “I wouldn’t have him as cir- 
culation manager,” which is about 
as low as you can go. Of course 
this phrase wouldn’t do as a gen- 
eral currency, and the politicians 
will have to find something else 
... but not dog catcher. 

If you’re bothered by the vision 
of Mrs. Daddio chasing Fido in 
high heels, you’ll be relieved to 
learn that she doesn’t wear them 
on the job. Even though she is 
only 36, she has two daughters, 22 
and 20, which would seem to indi- 
cate that she got an early start in 
life. Applying the same determina- 
tion of purpose, she will probably 
be up and on the job early, and if 
any of our New Brunswick sub- 
scribers, like Triangle Conduit or 
New Brunswick Tool & Die, keep 
any dogs they might just as well 
buy tags now if they haven’t al- 
read) 


Resume your reading on page 21 
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CONTINUOUS ROTARY HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


For clean hardening, annealing, normalizing, carburizing, Ni-Carbing, etc., 
of many small parts. 

The self-metering feed hopper arrangement permits the operator to 
pre load a one-half hour charge of work which is then continuously and 
uniformly processed without further attention, thereby eliminating costly 
man-hours. If desired, a continuous feeding mechanism may be employed 
which completely eliminates the need for an operator. 


Write for Bulletin 801-4 today. 


AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO. 


1004 LAFAYETTE ST. ° ELIZABETH, N. J. 






















TO FORM Quality TuBeEs, 1 | 
PIPE AND COLD ROLLED SHAPES 


USE 
ARDCOR ROLLER DIES! | | 


! 
Continuous precision and quality of cold rolled 
products depends upon your roller dies! 


With correctly designed ARDCOR Roller Dies, 
made of highest grade tool steel, maximum pro- 
duction speeds are assured . . . better products 
obtained. 


ARDCOR Craftsmen have the ability to serve, the 
experience to guide and the facilities to produce. | 





ARDCOR * ROLL 
FORMING MACHINES 


* Formerly McKiney—WITH 
ARDCOR IMPROVEMENTS 


WRITE FOR THE NEW 
ARDCOR CATALOG, TODAY! 





AMERICAN ROLLER DIE CORPORATION 


20650 St. Clair Ave. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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PI OTECTION Ernest P. Keller, Jr., has been > at ty 4 oad | 
IN. RANSIT named general manager and member Gap See , a 


of the board of directors of WOOD ee : 
BROS., INC., a subsidiary of Dear- <<a" ie = 
born Motors, Detroit. He had former- | 4 

... heavily reinforced ly been associated with Reo and Nash- 


with strong Sisal Fibres Kelvinator. 
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who 


You protect your shipments of val- John J. Doyle has been elected man- delp! 


uable steel sheets . . . metal parts ager of electronic tube sales, Lamp sosait 
and assemblies or finished products Div., WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC , Lew 
_.. from damage, moisture, dirt CORP., Bloomfield, N. J., succeeding _ i Phils 
and dust, or rough handling .. . Adolph Frankel, who was recently | 3 

when you wrap them in rugged named manager of the Northwestern eee ‘oon De 
FIBREEN reinforced paper. District of the Lamp Div. i> distr 


ELE 
FIBREEN is flexible, easy to handle, William H. Corwin has been ap- to st 
economical. . .. Has served the steel pointed public relations director of : ‘ 
industry for over 20 years. Let us TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COS. Since : i a — W 


tell you more about this outstand- { 1943 he had edited the company’s : chie! 
ing protective shipping paper publication, “The Taylor Meteor.” ON gegen . grou 


ee VES 
H. E. Crawford has been named a _—_ R. E 
assistant general sales manager of ‘ . : ; gine 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION in a OO H. 1 
charge of the western half of the Sl a i ernn 
United States. Ivan X. Sarvis has e — Curl 
been assigned to sales in the eastern eS peri 
half of the country. ; me orge 
; : J { pow 
Hayward F. York has been named iJ 4 will 
assistant plant engineer of PLYM- , be age! 
OUTH MOTOR CORP., Detroit. . 
Robert J. Robillard has been made _ Ne ol ’ ey 
chief of advanced styling by KAISER- . ‘ sa ER 
ie aannat a AN It FRAZER CORP., Willow Run, Mich. —_ DE. 
4 He was previously associated with isieaidl ; Sch 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 
al ee . Z nf H 
; t A. G. Hobson has been appointed ‘ ae Pe eral 
. The SISALKRAFT Co., ste - - : exclusive representative for CLAUDE Be ~ a re on 
g 208 We Wacker Drive, Cuwese ® 8 B. SCHNEIBLE CO., Detroit. Ray | Reese) = oa 4 
§ Please send free sample of FIBREEN rein- . H. Moore has joined the company as a 3 
; forced shipping-paper, and complete data. : a special consultant. a 
‘ E. R. Traxler has rise Lot 
: (Your Name) : ER. as risen to manager VA 
. ‘ of the new flat belting field engineer- 
: (Company Nome) ; ing and development department, B. = 
: ; F. GOODRICH CO.’s_ industrial ' 
‘ (Street Address) : products division. “a 
' . E. W. “Ted” Ch . rae e eee ee ie UI 
: (City Zone & State) . a. W. e Chapman and S. N. : Du 
Morison, veteran salesmen of S. G. »r Edee of Blade 
E a TAYLOR CO., Hammond, Ind., have As 7 
M118: been promoted to the positions of, % 
selectins ne: respectively, assistant sales manager | 
et rERPROOY ati and manager of industrial sales. . 


NT torre. ot Ia eee . 


Russell W. Knode has been made 
it SISA has assistant manager of the export divi. SHEAR KNIFE CO. - 


Ue Be 


tain ose sion of JEFFREY MFG. CO., Colum- se RITES “ 


HOMESTEAT NNSY 


bus, Ohio. Clark Allen is replacing 
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E. F. Abram, who has retired as head 
of the pricing department. F. E. Mc- 
Govern, formerly of coal preparation 
engineering, has been transferred to 
coal preparation sales. Henry W. Nau 
has replaced Mr. McGovern in the en- 
gineering division. H. C. Rockwell, 
who has served as district manager 
of the Baltimore office of the company, 
has returned to the product sales di- 
vision at the home office. J. R. Brisley, 
who has been working out of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed district 
manager at Baltimore. Charles E. 
Lawall, Jr., has been assigned to the 
Philadelphia office. 


Donald B. White has been named 
district manager of GENERAL 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORP., Buffalo, 
to succeed the late Robert D. Glennie. 


W. O. Bechman has been appointed 
chief engineer, advanced engineering 
group, in INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER CO.’s Power Division. M. 
R. Bennett has been named chief en- 
gineer, product engineering group; 
H. V. Parsley is chief engineer, gov- 
ernment engineering group; J. W. 
Curley becomes chief engineer, ex- 
perimental and test group. The re- 
organized functions of _ industrial 
power engineering at the company 
will be directed by D. B. Baker, man- 
ager of engineering. 


Martin R. King has been promoted 
to the post of manager of the GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC APPARATUS 
DEPARTMENT NEWS BUREAU, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Howard H. Weber is the new gen- 
eral sales manager of the wire and 
cable department, U. S. RUBBER 
CO., New York. 


Homer C. Lackey has been made 
sales manager of the Chicago-St. 
Louis-Houston district for THE MID- 
VALE CO., Philadelphia, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


W. H. “Tye” Moffatt has been ap- 
pointed field representative for THE 
UDYLITE CORP., Rochester, N. Y. 
During the past year, he has repre- 
sented Udylite as sales and service 
engineer for New York State. 


James Hoxie, factory superinten- 
dent of OLIVER UNITED FILTERS, 
Oakland, Calif., has been made as- 
sistant plant manager of the com- 
pany’s Hazleton, Pa. factory. 
Graham Lee, assistant plant manager 
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Ornamental perforated metal 


Hendrick offers a wide variety of dec- 
orative patterns in light weight, per- 
forated metal, for radiator enclosures, 
stove panels, kitchen cabinets, and similar 
applications. 

Regularly furnished in steel sheets of 
available stock size, in gauges from 16 to 
22. These patterns can also be supplied 
in other metals on special order. Write 
for full information. 


HENDRICK 


Pestesaged theta oe A lanufacluring Company 


Architectural Grilles 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


ae Si Py d d soi; 
Shur-Site pen Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


ARMSTRONG 


TOOL HOLDERS 





For 
Higher 

—Speeds, 
and Heavier 
Feeds 







ARMSTRONG Carbide Tool 
Holders and ARMIDE (Carbide 
Tipped) Cutters come in cased sets for tool rooms and maintenance depart- 
ments, and individually in all sizes for general machine shop and production 
turning. They permit not only the ready machining of sand-filled castings, the 
hardest and toughest steels as well as many heretofore “unmachineable" ma- 
terials, but also make practical much heavier cuts and cutting speeds up to 
600 f.p.m. on ordinary work. They also run from 10 to 100 times as long 
between regrindings. 


Write for NEW S-48 Catalog just released 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOLCO. 

“The Tool Holder People” P 
5209 WEST ARMSTRONG AVE., CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 
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at Hazleton, goes to the Eastern 
Sales Division with headquarters in 
New York. Clarence Hansen, in 
charge of Planning at Oakland, has 
been assigned the duties of acting 
superintendent at Oakland. 


Robert H. Davies recently joined 
THE BAKER-RAULANG CO., Cleve- 
land as manager of engineering, in 
which capacity he will have super- 
vision of all engineering functions for 
the company. He was previously as- 
sociated with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and with The Permanente Metals 
Corp. 


Samuel Spilka has been promoted 
to the position of secretary-treasurer 
of TELAUTOGRAPH CORP., New 
York. 


Peter M. Reif has recently joined 
the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment of HORIZONS INC., Princeton, 
N. J. 


George T. Ladd has been appointed 
production engineer of FAIRCHILD 
ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP., Ha- 
gerston, Md. Howard W. Crusey has 
been made sales engineer. Both men 





is one of my favorite subjects: 


“As we both know,” I started, ‘absolutely clean metallic 
surfaces are a prerequisite for successful electroplating and 
anodizing. Poor adhesion, porosity, blisters and other faults 
in final finishes can usually be traced to inadequate clean- 
ing. In addition, you’ve got to consider such factors as at- 
tack on metals, emulsifying power, electrical conductivity, 
chemical stability and service life of the cleaning agent., 

*“No one cleaner can do all jobs equally well,” I hastened 
to point out, “and that is where H-VW-M’s long years of 


have joined the Al-Fin Division of the 
corporation. 


W. L. Larson has been appointed 
division manager of the Wayne, Mich., 
division of GAR WOOD INDUS- 
TRIES, INC. Mr. Larson had_ been 
division manager of the St. Paul di- 
vision in Minneapolis, previous to his 
new appointment. Frank Hasselman, 
formerly sales manager of the St. 
Paul division, has been made St. Paul 
division manager, succeeding Mr. Lar- 
son. 


M. K. Brintlinger has been appoint- 
ed district manager at Columbus, 
Ohio, for the A. F. HOLDEN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. C. R. Brown has 
been appointed in the same capacity 
at New Haven; R. B. Durfee at Skane- 
ateles, N. Y., C. R. Hecker at Plain- 
field, N. J., H. A. Moffat, at Lakewood, 
Ohio, J. P. Shotland, at New York 
City, R. L. Stephensen, at Detroit and 
J. W. Van Scoter, at Chicago. These 
men had previously served the Holden 
Co. as field engineers. 


Don Connors is New York sales 
manager of KERRIGAN IRON 
WORKS, INC., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Connors has had over 30 years 
of steel industry experience. 


“What's so good about 
H-VW-M CLEANERS?” 


THOMAS M. RODGERS 
H-VW-M Field Representative 
Philadelphia Office 
‘“‘Now there’s a man who 
wants facts,” I thought, when 
a customer popped that question 
at me. It so happens that of all the 
H-VW-M_ items of electroplating 
and polishing equipment I handle, the “cleaners story” 





experience in solving metal cleaning problems come in. 
Before recommending a cleaner we analyze pre-cleaning, 


cleaning and plating operation . 


. . consider type of ma- *#Henson-VanWinkle-Munni 
terials to be removed after buffing and polishing . . . sur- io 


face conditions .. . packing in recesses .. . effect of stack- *4¥stry for over 


has supplied the plating in- 
70 years. Our 


ing. We also check base metal being used ... whether D.C. i femilior with avery Hop in 
SS i 


or R.C, is required and whether cleaning operations pas- 


Sivate or activate.” 


For full information on our cleaners, you'll always find | ywm ” that ‘has made 
a H-VW-M representative ready to recommend the right | and polish 
cleaner for the job . . . or you can write direct to ““Head- eavipment, supplies an 
technical assistance. 


quarters” for Bulletin C-105. 


HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY “ 


MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 
Manviacturers of 


© complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 
Plonts: Matawan, New Jersey * Anderson, Indiana 
Soles Offices: Anderson + Chicago + Cleveland - Dayton « Detroit 
Grond Ropids - Matawon - Milwaukee « New Haven - New York Philadeiphio 
Pittsburgh + Rochester + Springfield (Mass.) + Stratford (Conn.) * Utico 
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R. D. Jablonsky succeeds the |az, 
W. C. Roederer as district manage 
at the St. Charles, Mo. plant 4; 
AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY (9 
During the war Mr. Jablonsky serve 
as general foreman at Curtiss-Wrigh; 
Corp., St. Louis. 


George E. Gilliam will manag 
pyrometer supplies sales nationally 
for the Brown Instruments Divisio 
of MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL, 
REGULATOR CO. 


Glen W. Victory has been promote 
as manager of purchasing for th: 
Television Picture Tube Division of 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, 
INC., New York. 


Albert F. Sutts has joined WA. 
BASH SCRAP MATERIAL CO., To. 
ledo, Ohio, as general manager o 
their non-ferrous department. He 
worked formerly for the Toled 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


Richard H. Marshall, formerly pro- 
duction metallurgist of Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., has joined the metallur- 
gical staff of CLIMAX MOLYBDE.- 
NUM CO., Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas P. Archer, vice-president 
of GENERAL MOTORS CORP., died 
August 10. 


Richard E. Cruickshank, 50, execu: 
tive secretary of VERMONT STATE 
BUILDING COUNCIL, died Aug. 16. 


George L. Parmenter, 66, vice-pres- 
ident, director and assistant treasure! 
of SIMONDS SAW & STEEL C0. 
Fitchburg, Mass., until his retirement 
in March this year, died Aug. 13. 


William G. Nee, 40, metallurgis 
and service engineer of THE FERRO 
ENGINEERING CO., Cleveland, died 
Aug. 5. 


Philip M. Guba, 62, manager © 
Eastern Area Sales, CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORP., died Avg: 
18. 


Alfred Jamieson Miller, chairma? 
of the Board, WHITEHEAD BROTE- 
ERS CO., New York, died Aug. >. 


Resume your Reading on Page 24 
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HELE-SHAW dad Fiwee PUMPS 
lurgist In countless oil hydraulic applications, from axle straightening 
“ERRO presses to automobile body presses, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power 
d, died Pumping Units are delivering faster, safer, more efficient power 
». economically. Extreme flexibility and ease of control are 
obtained with the Hele-Shaw Pump Drive. The pump may be 
ger of located at a remote distance, or on, or next to the machine 
'EGIE- served, Investigate the advantages of Hele-Shaw Fluid 
qd Aug Power now. Our Engineers will be happy to help you. 


(6) ewer) 
vm WM HELE-SHAW /@ud Fowey PUMP 


g, & AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2430 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


M.D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
New York Office—75 West Street, N.Y, N.Y. 


In Canada—Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited» Montreal * Toronto 325 CENTRAL AVE ¢ PONTIAC 12, MICH 
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TO _YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 






(GRIFFIN 


COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


%2" to 19" Wide 
.002 to .500 Thick 

















































Desired quality for 
forming and drawing. 
Consult with us on your 
next cold rolled strip steel 
requirements. 





= SALES AGENTS: 

WM. H. LEONORI & CO., Inc., 30 
cloward St., New York 13, N. Y¥.; D. &. 
WEGENER, 519 Book Building, Detroit 
26, Mich.; CHARLES L. LEWIS, 703 
Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal; Jj. J. 
LAMBERT, 323 Huntington Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; 


CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


13400 North Mt. Elliott 3000 West Sist St 
Detroit 12, Mich. Chicage 80, Ill. 


Box 148 Annex Station 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


GRIFFIN 


MANUFACTURING CO. ° ERIE, PA. 


—_—~ 
— 
— 





oS Cadman 
=: i Lacie 0 


La heavy duty 
2 crank pin 
= metal. 


= METAL 
Eighty-mine years of successful bearing metal manufacture. 


, A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1860 


Brand 
A mill, rail- 
road, and 
general pur- 
pose metal. 


Master Makers of Fine Sang tt Metals 
Since 1860 


LELAND-GIFFORD COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARDNESS SCALES 
(BRINELL-SHORE) 

included in Our smooores a Seleroscope Model 
D-L. This efficient Single r registers Brinell-Shore 
values under otherwise Eh cumiie on conditions. 100% — 
for floor and field werk, dead soft metals or 
either of brittle or thin cross sections, non-destructive, = 
cunate, speedy, always ready and fool-proof. 
Send for interesting Technical Bulletin and Prices. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
9025 Van Wyck Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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improvement in the near future. 

In Luxembourg the number of operating blast 
furnaces, which since last November had been 
held at 25, was reduced to 23 in July. In Belgium 
seven blast furnaces have been shut down since 
the first of the year. These curtailments have 
had their effect on the consumption of coke and 
iron ore. 


Steel Is Pessimistic 

Steel circles in these two countries hold a pessi- 
mistic view on future prospects from the stand- 
points of both tonnage and price. Luxembourg 
has just granted a 5 pct increase in wages, retro- 
active to July 1. Although there are rumors of 
an increase in domestic prices, export markets 
are continuing to skid. Steel leaders are not cer- 
tain that higher prices on the home market could 
compensate for the loss of profits previously ob- 
tained from exports. 

Future policy of the Belgian government will 
be aimed chiefly at relief of unemployment. Gov- 
ernment borrowing is envisaged on an increased 
scale to finance public works. Thus, the steel in- 
dustry may benefit from orders for this con- 
struction. But the darkest point is the rapidly 
dimming prospect of foreign markets. Shortages 
and difficulty of converting currencies are play- 
ing their part in restricting trade. Meanwhile, 
delays in fixing the drawing rights within the 
framework of the intra-European payment plans 
have caused uncertainty among European cus- 
tomers. 

This situation has confirmed the opinion of 
those who hammered for more exports whel 
conditions were favorable. In this respect Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg have gained valuable 
ground. Both have greatly strengthened theif 
export position, while their competition must 
reconquest prewar traditional markets. 


Exports Have Helped Benelux 
During the past 12 months Belgium and Lux- 
embourg have exported 3,690,000 tons of iro! 
and steel products. Even in recent months the 
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CUSTOM BUILT MACHINERY 


FOR OVER 75 YEARS 


Daxik-LOwpReEY 
_ Machine (j,orporation 


(A subsidiary 
of the Dixie Cup Co.) 


@ DESIGNERS 
Write: AND BUILDERS OF 

DIXIE-COWDREY SPECIAL PURPOSE 

Fitchburg, Mass. MACHINERY 


Telephone: Fitchburg 5200 


Write for New Catalog of 
Patterns . 

Steel, Brass, Copper, Monel, 
Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, 
Lead, Stainiess Steel and 
all metals or materials 
punched as required and 
for all kinds of screens. 

We can guarantee perfectly 
flat sheets free from buckles 
and camber. 


JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 








STAINLESS STEEL HEADQUARTERS 


For immediate delivery from warehouse 
stock Stainless Steel Sheets, Strips, Bars, 
Tubing, Wire and Welding Rods 
Over 3,000,000 ibs. in Stock 
Write for our stock list. 


STAINLESS STEEL SALES CORP. 
502 N. 12th St., Phile. 23, Po. Tel. MArket 7-5850 


Use this Electric Motor Clam 
Shell for rehandling bulk ma- 
terials in Industrial Plants. 
THE WAYWARD CO., 40-50 Church St, LY. 


GOSS and 0» LEEUW 


Corte WEIL 


: LEEUW MACHINE CO Mant rait RTT 





WETHERELL B BROS. CO. 


251 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


C. R. Strip Stainless Steel 


Tool Steel 0. H. Specialties 
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CHEMICALS 


OCESSES 


SURFACE 
TREATING 
CHEMICALS 


PROTECT 
METALS 


There are ACP Chemicals that— 


® Remove rust, oil, grease and other 
surface soil. 


Provide a bond for firm and durable 
finish adhesion. 

Prevent rust during storage and 
transit. 

inhibit pickling acids and improve 
complete pickling operations. 


Send for Bulletin P-100-21 on ACP surface-treating 
chemicals, and metal protective service. Dept. Met-1. 


AINT CO. 
: ANIA 


Quantity 


PRODUCTION 


of 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


ONE OF THE NATION’S 
ARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


iT ae Ped Ty) bg 
FOUNDRY DIVISION 


‘et P carr 
AN MANUFACT 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 



































Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





ep Ly HIGH-SPEED GRINDING 

MANUAL FREE ON REQUEST 
deals with grinding needs. Covers the whole subject of abrasives, 
binders, wheel types and precision engineering of them to a given 
job. Use business stationery please, when requesting your copy. 
ELECTRO REFRACTORIES & ALLOYS CORPORATION 
Mfrs.: Grinding Wheels ¢ Alloys * Refractories © Crucibles 
344 DELAWARE AVE. (Est. 1919) BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


“NEWARK GEAR” 


GEAR CUTTING 
MACHINES 


NEWARK GEAR CUTTING MACHINE CO. 
69 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 


Representatives: 


Pratt & Whitney Head Office—West Hartford, Conn. 


John Bertram & Sons Co., Ltd. 
Head Office—Dundas, Ontario, Canada 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd. Head Office—Coventry, England 


Perforated Metals 


— All Purposes — 
Prompt Service — Quality Product 


— Write For Prices — 


CLARK Perforating Company 


Phone: LOcust 9841 & P. ©. Box 446, Rochester 2, N. Y. 








THE BELMONT IRON WorkKS 


Structural Steel — Bulidings & Bridges 
Riveted — Arc Welded Cable Address — Beliros 
Engineers — Fabricators — Erectors — Contractors — Exporters 
SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA—EDDYSTONE—ROYERSFORD 


Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. Now Verb Cees my . . N. _ 











GLOBAL LETTER 


Continued 


BK. 
Safety 
export level has been maintained fairly wel], Hpoling 
Pessimism stems from the diminishing rate of — 
new orders booked, rather than from the current iBession 
rate of export. Even price concessions are not Hype" 
now clinching sales. oo 
Slowing of steel production has not yet caused [shore | 
a serious unemployment problem in the industry, = 
But many workers are now on a part time basis, valk 
But the constrictive effect is spreading to other Mm 
industries depending on steel. Iron ore mines in ae 
Luxembourg have been adversely affected by HiBstando 
curtailment of blast furnaces. Output of iron Stonda 
ore slipped from 414,188 tons in June to 366,217 a 
tons in July. Exports to Germany, which aver. Steel & 
aged 37,286 tons per month in 1948, were only Steel 
21,924 tons in July. They will now be stabilized a 
at about 20,000 tons a month, according to agree- 


Stone, 
ment. 
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Sun Oi 











Texas 
Thoma: 


France Signs Trade Pact oo 


Paris — A new trade agreement between Tide W 
France and Greece was signed in Paris Aug. 6, ce 
1949. It provides for export of 20,000 tons of Topflig 
French iron and steel products during the next [iBMorring 
year. Included in the total are: 10,000 tons of Me? 
rails, 2950 tons of rolled products, 50 tons of thin 
sheets, 1000 tons of wire products, 2000 tons of JiBUsion 
tubes and 4000 tons of cast iron pipe. oe 


United 
United 











Drought Hits French Power 


Paris—Unusual drought in France since the 
beginning of July is causing serious trouble to 
crops as well as power supply to industry. New Wallac 
measures have been taken to limit the consump- JiWorne 
tion of power. Hydroelectric power is limited — 
by the extremely low level of water in the dams. Webb 
In the center of the country dams are filled to one 
only 5 pet of their capacity. Weiss 

Wethe 
Wheeli 
Will Increase Sierra Leone Ore Output a 

Freetown — A report on potential British ee 

colonial mineral wealth states that production of BBwilic, 


iron ore in Sierra Leone is expected to reach Wolver 


V&O 




















950,000 tons by 1952-53. If expansion measures JB,/°C 
at Marampa are put into effect output may reach BbWorce 
1,350,000 tons by 1952. 

Quantity and quality of Northern Rhodesia Yoder 









ore have not yet been accurately assessed. De- 
velopment of Malayan deposits, which prewa! 
yielded up to 2 million tons of ore annually, wil 
depend to a large extent on an assured Japanese 
market. 

There is a strong case for increasing produc 
tion from existing Sierra Leone deposits and de 
veloping new ones in that territory. 
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Resume your reading on page 29 
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e K. F. Industries, Inc. 93 
Eofety & Maintenance Co., ; 142 
Baling Manufacturing Co. ie 
Seaboard Steel Co....... 168 
Kessions, J. H. & Son 173 
Ressions Foundry Co., The — 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 31 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp... 146 
Khimer, Samuel J. & Sons, Inc. 162 
Khore Instrument & Manufacturing Co., 

The : 158 


Kimmons Machine Tool Corp. re 
Sisalkroft & Co., The 152 
Emith, Thomas Co. 174 
Snyder, W. P. & Co. 31 
Kiginless Steel Sales Corp. 159 


Standard Iron & Steel Co. .... ace 
Stondard Oil Co. of Indiana 53, 54 
Stanley Works, The 162 
Steel Shot & Grit Co. Inc. ............ 118 
Steel & Tubes Div., Republic Steel Corp. 60 
Steel & Tube Div. Timken Roller Bear- 

ag Ce. ots... 26 
eR R Ro sees tes 6 ei ec ee 
Sugarman Equipment Co. ..... Are 
Sun Oil Co. ... ; 
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Texas Company, The be 5 
Thomas Flexible Coupling Co. . 113 
Thomas Steel Co., The ........Front Cover 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. . 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Steel & Tube 


Div. Terre 
Topflight Tape Co. ... ie 
Torrington Co., The . . 2 
Tractor & Equipment Co. 168 


U 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. ....91, 92 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 87 
United Screw & Bolt Corp. 

United States Steel Corp. 43, 
United States Steel Supply Co. ..... 43 


V 
V & O Press Co. ene 156 


Wallack Bros. ... aiton ‘kate 
Warner & Swasey Co. an aie ee 
Weatherly Foundry & Manufacturing 
174 
esa 
Weirton Steel Co. .. 121 
Weiss, B. M. Co. 171 
Weiss Steel Co. Inc. ....... Jeuye ee 
CSG. tee cctewenes: aM 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ... cs 162 
WOON CONE. cc. cv ecwasess 159 
Whiting Corporation ... Inside Front Cover 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div. Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. ........ So eRe 


pWilliams, J. H. & Co. ... . 156 


Wolverine Tube Div. of Calumet & Hec- 
la Consolidated Copper Co. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. ...... 

Worcester Stamped Metal Co. 


Y 
Yoder Co., The y 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Yuba Mfg. Co. 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 
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| SLIGHTLY MORE OPTIMISTIC 


| —We reported in this space in the 


August 11 issue that there was some 
reason for modest optimism about the 
business outlook in the current steel 
order situation. We warned at that 
time that we intended to play up this 


| optimistic note as much as possible. 


It has seemed at times that we were 
talking ourselves toward a depression, 
and this column is now taking up the 
shining sword to attempt singlehanded 
to talk this great country into a period 
of new bounteous prosperity. 


There are so many signs to indicate 
that our mid-July upturn in steel de- 
mand was the harbinger of generally 
improved conditions that we hardly 
know where to start. Our machine 
tool reporter is noting the signs of an 
autumn upturn in that field, where pes- 
simism has been particularly rife. The 
advertising columnist of the New York 
World-Telegram states that in his cir- 
cles everyone is getting ready to spend 
a lot of sales promotion money and 
really go to town selling between now 


and the end of the year. 


There was a lot of mild panic in 
industry as the war boom finally cied. 
But in most fields industry leaders are 
discovering that there is still a large 
reservoir of demand, and that machin- 


| ery and equipment can be sold to fill 


that reservoir. But a lot of selling has 


| to be done to get the business. 


FUNCTION OF A_ BUSINESS 
WEEKLY —Sometimes it is the job of a 
weekly in the industrial field to go out 
and dig up what’s developing and lead 
the way for the general newspapers and 
magazines. At other times it is our 
job to overhaul and pin down some 
classic story on the metalworking in- 
dustry that has been garbled by the 
popular press. 


Some months ago there was quite a 
rhubarb of publicity over a new shaft 
type of electric blast furnace built in 
Ohio to use native ores to refine silvery 
pig iron and foundry iron. The reports 
were a bit garbled and some approach- 
ed the fantastic—reminding us of the 
days when some genius proposed a 
sponge iron plant at each and every 
iron mine. This week we lay the dust 
and come up with a diagram and a 
description of how the process actually 
works—the first public presentation 
of the facts. 


FAST FREIGHT INFO— Freight 
rates go up again today. And first aid 
for hundreds of purchasing agents who 
don’t have a traffic department at the 
end of their phones is to be found in 
the news section of Iron Ace this week. 


A full page in the news section is de- 
voted to the raises from most of the 
major steel production areas, to as 
many steel consuming points as it was 
possible to get on the page. 
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PLL eae ILA oO, 
mW Can a 
150 Uinutes “Jime Saving 

ouer Preuious Method 


@ The Clausing Manufacturing Company are now 
grinding V and flat ways of their lathe beds ona Mattison 
Grinder with a saving of time of 130 minutes per bed 
over previous method of hand scraping. Accuracy is 
greater, with full length of ways being held to close 
limits of parallelism. 


Rugged, high-powered and versatile Mattison Grinders 
are built to handle your grinding jobs on a real produc- 
tion basis, providing very close accuracy and a fine finish. 
They are offered in a wide range of sizes to meet every 
requirement from 12” to 36” wide by 36” to 192” long. 
Write for free Set-Up Book, containing 


further examples, showing how others have 
reduced time and increased production with 


TTIS Mattison Grinders. 
aie MACHINE WORKS 


ROCKFORD: ILLINOIS 


Tue Iron Act 





